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A WHIT-WEEK IN MANCHESTER. 


EDITED BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 


ILE world turns round bodily— 
so say our philosophers: no less 
true is it that it revolves morally 
and socially. Take the cycle of a 
century in our social state, and how 
marvellous is the revolution in all 
the habits, customs, and pastimes of 
our people! Where are our May- 
oles and our morris-dancers? 
Vhere are our mummings and our 
maskings ? Where are our wassails 
and our wakes? Where are the 


Sports and pageantry and plays, 
That cheered our eves and holidays—- 


of which Master Herrick sung? 
They are for the most part dead 
and buried: if any remain, their 
peeing bell is tolling. Sunlit skies 
1ave been hearsed in smoke ; May- 
poles have been superseded by tall 
chimneys; flower-garlands are no 
longer woven, but cotton twist; 
our ears are not now greeted with 
the carols of the lark at heaven’s 
gate, but with the whizzing of iron 
throstles; the language of poetry 
has been extruded by such terms as 
slubbing, roving, scutching, warping, 
and doubling. Deities that preside 
over Parnassus, shut your ears! 
The days of romance, in good sooth, 
have gone by; the iron age of facts, 
whether for good or evil, is upon us. 

The last century has witnessed 
many revolutions. Thrones have 
been toppled over like nine-pins, and 
monarchs have been hustled off the 
stage like so many bad actors. But, 
so far as our country is concerned, 
the greatest revolutionists have been 
steam, machinery, and _ cotton. 
What wondrous changes have these 
mighty agents wrought among us! 
Instead of our packhorses lumbering 
over mountains and heaths, through 
bogs and quagmires, we rattle over 
rivers, above cities, through the 
bowels of the earth, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour; instead of 
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spinning cloth with the fingers, we 
have jennies and mules by the 
million, throwing off in an hour as 
much work as it would take all the 
fingers in creation to complete in a 
life-time ; instead of hoisting up 
coals from the deep caverns of the 
earth with the sweat of man’s brow, 
the enormous loads rise by some 
magic influence, while man looks 
on with his hands thrust into his 
pockets; instead of being mere 
feathers, tossed before wind and 
tide, we sail across the ocean, and, 
if need be, astonish an enemy’s for- 
tress with a few lively rockets, 
almost in defiance of the elements ; 
instead of laborious +ype-printing 
with the hand, we can cover the 
surface of the globe with printed 
broad-sheets in a marvellously short 
time. Steam, machinery, cotton! 
mighty enchanters! ye have sum- 
moned forth populous cities in the 
solitudes ; ye have converted fishing- 
stations into bustling sea-ports; at 
your bidding the huge factory has 
risen, and the spacious workshop 
rings with the hammer. Alas! we 
know not how to address you, ye 
dread anarchs! Are ye benefactors 
of the human race, ye soulless, 
self-moving agents, or are ye the 
reverse? Ye have amassed gold 
into enormous glittering heaps for 
the few, but have ye ‘ee the 
many? Ye have sucked into your 
frightful maelstrom the inmates of 
many a rustic cottage who have 
luxuriated from infancy in the in- 
cense-breathing morn; but have ye 
increased the aggregate of happi- 
ness among them? Are ye three 
heavenly maidens scattering enjoy- 
ment, comfort, and plenty from 
your golden urns, or are ye the 
three weird sisters joining in the 
chorus,— 
Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble? 
88 
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On the whole, it is probable that 
the sum of human happiness is pro- 
portionately about the same now as 
ever. There is a self-adjustment in 
the mind as well as the body of 
man. The whole constitution, 
mental and physical, adapts itself to 
fresh scenes and circumstances with 
a wonderful facility. May there not, 
then, be as much happiness and en- 
joyment in an individual heart as it 
beats beneath a murky sky and to 
the tune of a steam loom, as in 
another that thumps in a purer 
atmosphere to the jolting of a 
wagon, and the grunt of ‘ Who- 
up, Dobbin?’ 

At any rate, kind reader, reserve 
your judgment till you have pe- 
rused my Diary. I have just visited 
that county of Goths and Vandals 
ealled Lancashire. I have had a 
week's adventure among the wilds of 
Manchester. And why should I 
not chronicle my doings, darings, 
and sufferings? Whether a man 
now-a-days casts his shoe over the 
hill of Balaklava, or makes the 
Hellespont his washpot—whether 
he pays a month’s visit to some 
Eastern monarch, or spends a few 
days at the diggings—whether he 
joins in an Arctic expedition, or 
domesticates for a time with the 
Mormons—whether he has been 
deer-stalking in the Highlands of 
Scotland, or followed the brutal 
sport of slaughtering wild animals 
in Southern Africa —straightway, 
parturiunt montes, and a book is 
born. And why, pray, should my 
adventures be regarded as less 
perilous or interesting than those of 
more aspiring travellers? Indeed, 
I half fancy that some of them 
have never wandered very far from 
their own writing-desks. Now I 
have visited the scenes described, 
and joined in the incidents related ; 
I am a bond fide traveller. An old 
college friend of mine is a resident 
in Manchester ; he is a clergyman, 
passive and unrepining, who seems 
to have been born to inhale an 
oleaginous atmosphere, and to be 
kicked by cotionian filibusters. 
Having a desire to visit this rude 
locality once in my life-time, I wrote 
to him, inviting myself to his house 
for Whit-week. His reply was to 
this effect :—‘ Come, by all means, 
and stay as long as you please. 
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But what do you expect? Do you 
intend to lie a-bed till ten, and 
struggle up to breakfast at eleven, 
after your ancient Oxonian fashion? 
As you have chosen Whit-week for 
your visit, you must do at Rome as 
the Romans do, and I fear that you 
will only leave your laziness and 
luxuries for hard work and lenten 
fare. During that week the — 
are mostly standing in Manchester, 
and the heads are spinning instead. 
Come, however, if you dare.’ Ac- 
cordingly I went, saw, and re- 
corded. 


MONDAY. 


Hail, smiling morn! Bless your 
ruddy face! And yet I would wil- 
lingly have waited awhile for your 
amiable salutation. Seven o’clock! 
Down to breakfast at half-past. 
‘This week,’ said my friend, ‘is to 
many a toiling, smoke-begrimed 
operative what our holidays were in 
our school-boy years. It is the one 
sunny spot in his memory and in 
his prospect, amidst his dreary, 
ites daily labour, You can- 
not conceive ear anxiously it is 
anticipated—how much preparation 
is oa for it in caps and Seale 
and ribbons and dresses: you may 
take my word for it, that the aggre- 
gate consumption of sleep in Man- 
chester was less last ni “ht than it 
has been for the last twelve months, 
if there was only a somnometer to 
try it; and at this moment—don’t 
think me too poetical and enthusi- 
astic—there is many a young heart 
happy in its own elasticity, and in 
the prospect of a week with but 
little toiland care. But come along, 
and judge for yourself.’ 

We start out accordingly for my 
friend’s school, to join the general 
procession of Church Sunday 
scholars. After a twenty minutes’ 
walk we dive into long narrow 
streets, not over cleanly or well- 
pa. On each side are dingy 
houses and cellar dwellings—avy\ia 
Sopara—reminding one of old 
Homer’s description of a similar 
region, and Pope’s bad translation :— 


There in a cheerless spot and gloomy 
cells, 


The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 


The sun ne'er views the uncomfortable 
seats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. 
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Unhappy race! whom endless night 
invades, 

Clouds the dull air, and wraps them 
round in shades,* 


_ Before us stretches a vista of tall 
square chimneys, and stumpy round 
chimneys, and large buildings with- 
out chimneys at all, far as the eye 
can reach. The most prominent 
figures we see of the human species 
are two middle-aged women, with 
greasy shawls over their heads, one 
of whom is of broadly developed 
dorsal proportions, set off to advan- 
tage by a check bedgown and a 
linsey-wolsey petticoat. The two 
have just sent off their children to 
the school, and from their earnest- 
ness and self-satisfaction, they seem 
to be fully convinced that their off- 
spring will be ornamental in the pro- 
cession. Then, look at that black- 
guard reeling from the gin-shop with 
a bruised face and a black eye, un- 
washed and uncombed, coatless and 
ragged, the very picture of an irre- 
claimable scamp. Now that vaga- 
bond—the very burlesque of a being 
with a reasoning mind—might, if he 
were sober and industrious, earn 
thirty shillings a week, and make his 
fireside and family comfortable ; and 
he staggers from the reeking vault 
into the blessed light of this sunny 
morning as if he were a character 
that need not be ashamed. Here 
we meet three or four little chil- 
dren who are looking pensive, poor 
things! perhaps because they can- 
not join the procession. They have 
no clothes fit to appear in, or it may 
be that they have never been at a 
Sunday-school. Are any of them 
the children of that drunken brute, 
who is just now reeling into a house 
close by, with an oath in his mouth, 
and a threatening scowl at his 
starving wife? Then a lurry, 
heavily laden with Manchester 
goods, rolls down the narrow street, 
disturbing the conference of the 
two ladies, and driving us up against 
the wail for safety. 

‘This is your school, is it?’ I in- 
quired, after we had proceeded a 
little further. ‘Why, it is like the 
factory we have just passed, only it 
has four stories instead of eight, and 
is not quite so long. What a terrible 
hubbub and clatter! Are you quite 


A Sunday School. 
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sure it is safe to go in without a 
body of policemen P’ 

We enter theroom for the younger 
boys: there are some five hundred 
of them, dressed in a variety of 
fashions, and in every kind of 
material, from the round-about 
jacket to the square cut of the 
gamekeeper, from thick clogs to 
genteel highlows, from rough fustian 
to fine broadcloth, each with his 
cap or hat in his hand, ready to 
march out at the word of command. 
Here we have beautiful specimens 
of the juvenile operative under 
every aspect. They are all clean; 
some are well-looking; many have 
a keen, intelligent expression of 
countenance, as though they had 
begun to fight their own way in life 
at an early age. See there that 
young tyke, with a large round 
head covered with red hair, that 
might have been scattered there 
with a pitch-fork, a ‘forehead vil- 
lanous low,’ an undeniable squint, 
and a mouth like that of a cod-fish, 
quite ready, from his look, to have a 
turn-up with any boy in the class, 
and give him a stone. I have no 
great hopes of my friend: it is two 
to one that at some time or other he 
will ascend the steps of promotion 
on the tread-wheel, if he attain no 
greater elevation on the ladder of 
advancement. How I should like 
to place him under the tuition of 
our old friend, the Warden of St. 
Peter’s College, Radley! Excel- 
lent raw material he would be for 
Sewell’s experiments in moral dis- 
cipline—a sort of free-born British 
Topsy! Ascending a flight of stairs, 
we come to the room of the elder 
boys. Here we have about the 
same number as below. 

‘ From this body,’ said my friend, 
‘you may select representatives of 
every trade in Manchester; there 
are mill-operatives, glass-blowers, 
painters, shoe-makers, tailors; there 
are accountants, salesmen, porters, 
railway officials, lawyers’ clerks, 
packers; there are a 
mechanics, joiners, cabinet-makers. 
Fix upon a trade, and I think I can 
select a teacher or scholar who 
knows something about it.’ 

‘ Well, I rather like the look of 
the youths; they are somewhat too 


* Odyes. xi. 14. 
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sturdy and independent, perhaps, in 
their appearance, but many of them 
have very intelligent faces; the 
are, seemingly, men in habits of life 
before they are well out of their 
boyhood. Are they civil ?’ 

‘ Yes, as a rule, the Manchester 
operative is civil enough, in a rough 
way. I mean the boy or man who 
is working fer his living, not your 
Trish vagabond or your skulking 
thief. A day or two ago I was 
walking in a low part of the town, 
when a lad of sixteen, quite a 
stranger to me, dashed a few spots 
of mud on my coat as he was rush- 
ing by. Seeing that it was unin- 
tentional I said nothing; but when 
he observed what he had done, he 
turned back, gave the coat a rough 
wipe, blundered out by way of 
apology, ‘I could na help it, 
maester,’ and hastened away again. 
In polite society it would have been, 
‘I really beg your pardon, sir, it 
was unintentional ;’ bat I am not 
sure whether there was not some- 
thing intrinsically more gentle- 
manly in the rough wipe, ‘and I 
could na help it, maester.’ ’ 


No. 3.—Here are some six 


hundred little girls, and a very 
oy lot they are; many a mother 
as been “age this morning, after 


dressing her children and sending 
them off to join the procession; she 
remembers “ some twenty years 
ago, she had herself marched from 
the same school on the same day ; 
and becomes a girl herself again for 
a while. Many of the little ladies 
certainly seem to have been got up 
with great care for the occasion, and, 
with incipient female vanity, are 
evidently conscious of their charms. 
One flight of steps more, and we 
are in the topmost room. This is 
the show-room—the conservatory ! 
Five hundred of the elder females, 
most of them young women, are 
here —milliners, bonnet-makers, 
dress-makers, waistcoat-makers, um- 
brella-makers, hat-binders, weavers, 
doublers, smallware-workers, and 
whatever else you can fix on in the 
feminine line of occupation. What 
a variety of faces and features! 
What countless fashions in frocks, 
mantillas, and bonnets! What 
numberless styles in the arrange- 
ment of hair and artificials ! 

‘A large and interesting family 
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you have here on your hand,’ I said, 
—‘and, to my surprise, they are 
very well-looking, on the whole. 
I had expected to find so many 
aheaniaal red herrings, just awak- 
ing out of pickle—smoke-dried, 
withered, blear-eyed old women in 
their teens; and positively many of 
them are rather attractive—all of 
them neat and becomingly dressed. 
How do they look so well and dress 
so well?” 

‘Indeed,’ returned my friend, ‘I 
sometimes wonder myself. The 
times have been somewhat pressing 
this last six months; wages have 
been low and work has been scarce ; 
provisions too have been high; and 
yet they generally keep up a respect- 
able appearance, and many of them 
pay for their own sittings at church. 

fear they have to pinch them- 
selves severely, sometimes.’ 

‘I am surprised at their fresh 
looks.’ 

‘Yes, they are blooming now; 
but they soon begin to look old. 
They mostly marry young, and ina 
few years after they sink into aged 
women. You are a judge of a 
horse’s mouth, I know: now, if you 
would examine the teeth of these 
young women, you would find them 
generally defective. Life in an im- 
pure atmosphere and long hours of 
work begin to tell on the mouth 
sooner than on the cheek.’ 

a, - oe | 

Well, I declare, who would have 
thought it? Here am I, a layman 
—one who never before in my life 
saw a Sunday-school containing 
more than fifty children—here am 
I, ina place called St. Ann’s-square, 
surrounded by clergymen in canon- 
icals, churchwardens with their 
staves of office, vergers in their 
gowns, and teachers and scholars 
innumerable. This is the gather- 
ing point for all the schools: fresh 
divisions are trooping up; banners 
are flying; bands are playing ; bells 
are ringing. I never had a very 
earnest longing for the ‘grinning 
honours ’ of the Crimea; but really 
everything looks so  inspiriting 
around me, that at the present mo- 
ment I should not shrink from a 
gentle tussle with a Cossack. 
March! is the word; we fall into 
our ranks, and away we move, four 
abreast. Windows are full of peer- 
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ing faces, beautiful, no doubt ; the 
streets are lined on each side with 
parents who were once Sunday- 
scholars themselves. Occasionally 
a mother will rush out of the crowd 
as she sees her child passing, give it 
a hasty drink of milk, for the day is 
warm, and send it on again with a 
* Bless its little heart, it’s a hangel!’ 
Now and then a mercurial lad 
rushes from his rank, in defiance of 
teachers, and makes a hasty pur- 
chase of a ha’porth of tofly from a 
greasy-looking siren with astand of 
sweetmeats, and then joins again 
the main body. 

Here we are at the top of King- 
street. Look down on the moving 
crowd. There seems to be but one 
rolling stream of parasols. 

‘Ah! sir,’ said an old man of our 
party, ‘ 1 remember when there was 
not a parashawl in the procession.’ 

‘Very likely, William ; but you 
hadn’t such pretty faces to cover, 
fifty years ago.’ 

‘War'nt there, think you?’ re- 
plied the old man with a sagacious 
wink ; ‘but they were a vast sight 
bonnier.’ 

We now thread the street remark- 
able for its wealth as that of Lom- 
bard, called after the family of 
Mosley. 

‘You recollect this a different 
kind of street, William ?’ 

‘ Aye, bless you, sir, forty years 
sin’ there wasn’t a warehouse in 
it,’ 

‘And perhaps you remember 
many of those fine people who now 
ride with their wives and daughters 
in their carriages, when they were 
in different circumstances P ’ 

‘Yes, sir, many of them were 
working men like myself, thirty or 
forty years ago.’ 

‘How do you account for their 
getting on so well in the world?’ 

*God’s providence, sir; He only 
can say oie it was ; many of them, 
to my fancy, were neither better 
nor cleverer than their neighbours.’ 

We wheel round into Market- 
street, that thoroughfare of com- 
merce. Enormous lurries are wait- 
ing on each side till the procession 
has passed, while their drivers are 
looking on with a sulky resignation. 

‘That man,’ I said, pointing to 
one of them, ‘ seems to be anything 
but happy in his inactivity.’ 





The Procession of Sunday-Schools. 
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‘I dare say he is angry enough,’ 
said my friend, ‘for these carters 
are great brutes, and utterly indif- 
ferent about the lives of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects: indeed, the drivers 
of all the vehicles of trade in Man- 
chester are as reckless a set of 
scamps as any class of men in the 
United Kingdom.’ 

‘ Where are your police ?” 

‘ Moving on, no doubt, but appa- 
rently quite regardless. I see every 
day instances of headlong driving 
which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in London.’ 

‘How is this? Are the owners 
of these wagons for the most part 
the masters of the police ? ’ 

‘I cannot say—so it is. We hear 
of unfenced machinery : I certainly 
see far greater indifference to human 
life unrebuked in the streets of Man- 
chester than there can be in the 
mills.’ 

‘Your wisdom in Manchester 
must all be in-doors,’ I said, ‘ for I 
see directions to pedestrians to keep 
their proper side of the parapet. 
Are they really ignorant of the first 
principles of stveet-walking ¥’ 

‘Yes; it’s all higglety-pigglety 
here; hurry, bustle, rush, and 
tumble.’ 

Onward we move in military ar- 
ray, and, in due time, arrive at the 
Cathedral.’ 

Here the crowd thickens; some 
of the elder scholars enter the gates ; 
and the rest file off. 

‘Ar’n’t you tired?’ I said toa 
little girl who seemed rather foot- 
sore. 

‘Noa, noa,’ she said, ‘I am na, 
but,’ pointing to a companion about 
her own size, with a patronizing air, 
‘ but this little wench is.’ 

The sacred edifice is a very fine 
one, considered as an ancient parish 
church; but it does not reach our 
ideal of a cathedral. It is capable 
of holding some three thousand per- 
sons, and a tolerably good voice can 
be heard throughout it. The inte- 
rior had a noble aspect, when about 
two thousand Sunday-scholars and 
teachers, for the most part adults, 
filled the ground-floor, and the 
galleries were occupied by strangers 
and the usual congregation. The 
effect, too, was striking, as it 


always is, when so many voices 
joined heartily in singing. 
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‘Do you know the preacher?’ I 
asked my friend. 

‘No, a stranger is generally se- 
lected, some country incumbent.’ 

‘ What kind of addresses do they 
give you?’ 

‘All kinds. I have heard every 
gradation of sermon, from a meta- 
physical discussion on education, fit 
for a University pulpit, to a lecture 
suited to children of eight years old. 
I have never, however, heard a ser- 
mon, on this occasion, fairly address- 
ed to young men and young women 
entering on the trials of life—indeed, 
already engaged in its arduous 
duties, and surrounded by its many 
temptations. But you will hear for 
yourself bye and bye.’ 

# * %* a % 

‘One glass of wine, and we must 
retire to our drawing-room.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said I; ‘ but why the 
hurry ?’ 

‘You must understand that we 
have an invitation to take tea at a 
distance.’ 

‘What, is not the day’s work over 
yet?’ I asked ; ‘well, where are we 
to retire?’ 

‘To one of our Manchester parks, 
some four miles off.’ 

The parks, as they are termed in 
Manchester, are a great boon, as I 
learned, to the labouring population. 
On the half-holiday of the Saturday 
afternoon especially, the artisan, with 
his wife and family, may be seen 
there, enjoying the pure air after his 
week-day toils, and admiring the 
summer flowers, while his children 
are romping on the grassy slopes. 
There are three parks, situated re- 
spectively at different points in the 
suburbs of Manchester. They are 
rather after the fashion of extensive 
gardens and pleasure grounds ; but 
they have received the more ba- 
ronial name. They are laid out with 
considerable taste, and contain lakes 
and labyrinths—or, as the latter are 
styled, puzzle-grounds, with all the 
paraphernalia for games and gym- 
nastic exercises. The one at Saltord 
is called after Sir Robert Peel, and 
it was the scene where ninety thou- 
sand Sunday-scholars greeted her 
gracious Majesty with ‘God save 
the Queen.’ It has been provided 
with a library of sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand volumes, and a fair 
museum, where many a hard-work- 
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ing mechanic may be seen spending 
a leisure hour. Our journey’s end 
was the Queen’s Park, on the Roch- 
dale-road, where about a hundred 
male and female teachers, mostly 
of the working classes, were waiting 
our arrival to commence their tea. 
A merry party they were, too, and 
not ill-behaved, either. And then, 
what a romp on the green after the 
tea was over! Well, thought I, 
these Whitsuntide gambols have 
been expelled from the country, and 
taken refuge in populous towns ; for 
the only places I know where young 
men and women at this season are 
accustomed to roll down grassy 
slopes like so many hogsheads of 
sugar, are the Queen’s parks at 
Manchester and Greenwich. Alas! 
the fauns, and naiads, and wood 
nymphs have deserted the streams 
and meadows, and taken up their 
habitations in the neighbourhood of 
smoky chimneys and smutty faces. 
The black swan is no longer a rara 
avis in terris. I am intending to 
write a Pastoral; shall I migrate 
to Manchester ? 


TUESDAY. 


Managed to scramble down to 
breakfast at ten o’clock, after a night 
of strange dreams. I had fancied 
myself chased by a regiment of 
Amazons from the King of Daho- 
mey’s army ; a hundred spears were 
directed against me ; suddenly the 
female warriors were transformed 
into pretty girls, and their spears 
into parasols: in my efforts to es- 
cape the sirens, I lost my footing, 
and began to roll down an endless 
precipice, amidst the screams of my 
tormentors and the cracking of my 
trousers. When I awoke, with bones 
aching and limbs stiff, thankful I 
was that this was a day undisturbed 
by recreation ; for so ‘ fast and fu- 
rious’ had been ‘the mirth and 
fun,’ that I found it would require 
a short time at least to restore the 
bodily system to its ordinary tone 
and vigour. In order to take the 
knots off our legs, as the Yankees 
say, we strolled out, without any de- 
I was greatly pleased 
with the suburbs of Manchester, so 
far as I saw them. If you expect 
to find a dingy, smoky, dreary 
neighbourhood, you will be agree- 
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ably surprised. Everything that tures will be turned into city resi- 


wealth and taste can supply has 
been employed in decorating a dis- 
trict not unfavoured by nature, 
with all the attractions of architec- 
ture, shrubbery, and lawn. So rapid, 
however, is the building, that the 
suburbs are every year thrust 
further out into the country; and 
where they will rest seems a pro- 
blem. No one lives in Manchester 

roper; it is occupied by ware- 

ouses, shops, and factories; even 
the shopkeepers for the most part 
have their residences in the suburbs. 
Innkeepers haunt the middle of the 
city, and some medical men have 
their solitary habitations there ; but 
the centre of Manchester may be 
said to be left, every midnight and 
every Sunday, to ve care of itself, 
with the assistance here and there 
of an innocuous policeman. I was 
greatly surprised with the aspect of 
wealth and comfort which these in- 


terminable suburban villas pre- 
sented. Here is the mansion of a 


Turkey merchant, and by its side 
stands another belonging to a 
wealthy citizen in the gin-shop line. 
Here is the magnificent residence 
of a whiskered foreigner, and cheek- 
by-jow! we see the no less stylish 
one of a speculator in corn and 
flour, dealer and chapman. 

‘Who lives there?’ I asked, 
pointing to a very splendid mansion, 
with its spacious grounds and bloom- 
ing greenhouses; ‘one of your mer- 
chant princes, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes,’ was the answer, ‘he was 
a merchant, and he is as rich as a 
prince. He was a pawnbroker, and 
dealt in second-hand clothes. Pro- 
bably he does still.’ 

‘The deuce he does! he must give 
£300 a-year for his house.’ 

The appearance of Manchester 

roper is unique. Take a view, for 
instance, of the Infirmary-square, 
surrounded as it is by magnificent 
buildings. These are warehouses; 
but why stow your calicos and 
fustians, your blankets and jaconets, 
into palaces? Merchant princes 
though you be, you do not lie on 
the premises, with your duchesses, 
and juvenile princes and princesses. 
My impression is, that in about 
three hundred years, when the 
hordes of Russia have over-run 
used-up Old England, those struc- 


dences for the followers of the Czar. 
Will Fraser be in existence to ve- 
rify my prediction ? 

ut it is not with these buildings, 
inside or out, that we are now con- 
cerned; it is living, operative, 
Whitsuntide Manchester alone, that 
I have come to see. 


WEDNESDAY. 
‘Well! said I, at breakfast, 


‘what amusement or torture have 
you for us to-day? I resign myself 
into your hands.’ 

‘Then listen to me,’ said mine 
host, ‘ go and write a long letter to 
Julia, in a strain becoming a lover 
in extremis, and after you have 
puffed off your safety-valve for 
sighs, and rounded your amorous 
periods, we will take an early din- 
ner. After that we will walk to the 
field where the Sunday-scholars as- 
semble for their romps and games ; 
and at six o’clock I will take you to 
a tea-party for which I have tickets 
of invitation. It is not at our own 
school: but as you wish to see every 
possible phase of life among us, we 
may as well go.’ 

The amusements in the field were 
an extension of those in the Queen’s 
park. Some thousand scholars, of 
both sexes and various ages, were 
assembled. Here, a party of lads 
were as intent ona game of cricket 
as though their lives depended on 
it ; there, was another set hot in the 
excitement of leap-frog; there, again, 
another engaged at a match of spell 
and nur. LKnormous clusters of 
boys and girls were busy at ‘ Thread 
the needle,’ and ‘ prison-bars,’ and 
‘ stick-in-the-ring.’ The field was 
like the vicinity of ahive of bees in 
the act of swarming. I must con- 
fess that, however pleasing it is to 
see enjoyment in those who rarely 
get it, [ turned my back on the 
gambols with a secret satisfaction. 
For what would have been my doom 
if a thousand young imps had set 
upon me? I fancy I should have 
come out of the row a thing of 
‘shreds and patches.’ What were 
Acteon and his hounds to a poor 
fellow hunted by a thousand frantic 
lads and lasses let loose from a fac- 
tory? Besides, there seems to be 
but little respect for authority here, 
in Whit-week ; at least, when you 
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get into the fields. It is the satur- 


nalia of ancient Rome: the young 

rascals claim the privilege of rolling 

you on a cow-pat with — Bond- 

street coat on, and laug 

into the bargain. 
e.:.* 


ing at you 


* * 

By my word, but this is a tea- 
party with avengeance! A monster 
meeting, with monster tea-urns, and 
monster coffee-pots, and monster 
muffins! We are in number about 
six hundred ; the assembly is made 
up of all classes—clergymen, ladies, 
gentlemen, Sunday-scholars, teach- 
ers, superintendents, and friends of 
those connected with the school; it 
consists of all ages, from the infant 
in arms to the grey-headed grand- 
father. The clock strikes six; all 
the viands are on the table; the 
waiters are in attendance ; grace is 
sung; and six hundred persons 
commence an onslaught, fierce and 
terrible, on the creature comforts 
before them. Mighty piles of bread 
and butter melt away like snow- 
heaps in the sunshine, only more 
rapidly ; now and then you hear, 
amid the confused humand clatter, 
some lively lads crying out for more 
currant loaf, and you see an ani- 
mated scramble for it when it comes; 
here and there you may mark those 
who go to work in a business-like 
way, as though they were deter- 
mined to have their full eight-penny- 
worth, with something besides; some 
few, it may be, exhibit an increasing 
rotundity of person, or as Mr. 
Weller has it, ‘a wisible swellin’ 
before the eyes.’ One thing is 
manifest, that all the faces in the 
room are pictures of innocent enjoy- 
ment and genial mirth. 

The second grace has been sung, 
the tea-trays have been removed, the 
dessert has been arranged, and now 
for ‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.’ 

* What next ?’ I asked, with Mr. 
Cobden. 

‘Now comes the oratory,’ was 
the reply ; ‘after the guests have 
been satisfied with the sensual, they 
rise to the higher pleasures of the 
intellectual.’ 

Hear! hear! Our chairman is 
on his legs. He delivers a very sen- 
sible address. As the clergyman of 
the school, he exhorts the younger 
portion of the company to guard 
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against the peculiar snares of Whit- 
week in Manchester; he takes the 
opportunity of thanking all who are 
engaged with him in the work of 
the school, and he encourages them 
to persevere in the path of Christian 
duty. After a practical speech of 
ten minutes, he sat down, calling 
upon the Rev. Mr. Blunderbuss to 
address the assembly. Evidently 
Blunderbuss was a popular cha- 
racter, for the knocking and cheer- 
ing became unpleasantly boisterous. 
Now Brother Blunderbuss was pow- 
erful in the prophecies; and what 
with Sebastopols and Armageddons, 
cannons’ mouths and fiery horse- 
tails, and the mysterious three 
sixes, he kept up such a martial 
clatter, that the lads, who did not 
understand a word of what he said, 
seemed ready, for fun’s sake, to 
march to the tune of his ‘drum 
ecclesiastic.’ He fought battles, past 
and future ; he twisted himself into 
knots, likeaneel ora Merry Andrew; 
he distorted his features into the 
most apish grimaces; and he sat 
down amidst vociferous applause. 
The evening was enlivened with 
music and singing of a sacred cha- 
racter ; it is quite delightful to wit- 
ness the enjoyment which the opera- 
tive classes, especially the female 
portion of them, have in singing. 
After a while, Mr. Mompas, one of 
the directors of the school, was 
called up, and a most lugubrious 
and lengthened orator he proved ; 
like a wounded snake, his speech 
dragged its slow length along, inter- 
spersed with pauses of unusual 
duration. Our condition was that 
of the rusticus expectans watching 
the stream. Mr. Mompas was 
grieved and sorrowful at everything 
and everybody; he seemed to 
grudge the young their small modi- 
cum of amusement, and was in- 
clined to condemn their most inno- 
cent pleasures. He kept continually 
appealing to his conscience for com- 
fort; and on I verily believe he 
would have proceeded in this 
chapter of lamentations through- 
out the whole evening, had not 
a fortunate incident saved us. 


‘Next to me sat an extremely stout 


gentleman, with cheeks very pro- 
tuberant, and eyes deeply sunk in 
flesh. Being tired with bustling 
among the scholars, for he was a 
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superintendent of the school, he had 
fallen fast asleep under the influence 
of Mr. Mompas’s ‘drowsy hum.’ 
Now, in one of the long elocutionary 
pauses, it so happened that my fat 
friend, who was enjoying himself 
musically in dream-land, struck up, 
in a low, somnolent key, the chorus, 
‘For ever and ever!’ which had 
formed a part of the anthem at the 
Cathedral on Whit-monday. ‘For 
ever and ever!’ he repeated two or 
three times, in a heavy, snoozy 
tone, as though he was joining in 
the chorus. They who were within 
hearing at once exploded; the 
speaker first darted a fiery glance 
at the oe. then assumed an air 
of injured innocence, and at lengih 
sat down; while our deliverer 
opened his eyes heavily, as though 
it were by the operation of a wind- 
lass, and seemed astounded that 
omer one was laughing at him. If 
his features at that moment could 
have been photographed, it would 
have been a study for life. Solvuntur 
risu tabula. 
.- * * * 

‘I know you are a great advocate 
for Sunday-schools,’ I said to my 
host, after we had returned home ; 
‘but in conducting them, have you 
always the round men in the round 
holes, and the square men in the 
—- holes ? think Brother 
Blunderbuss went off to-night at 
half-cock, and Mompas would have 
been atitnow but for our fat friend, 
with his appropriate ‘for ever and 
ever.” And yet Mompas is a lay 
superintendent of the school where 
we have been.’ 

‘Few things, my dear sir, are 
perfect in life; certainly not Sun- 
day-schools, which are conducted 
gratuitously. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Sunday-school has wrought 
an incalculable amount of good 
among our manufacturing popu- 
lations. Why, where will you go 
to escape from these mouthing 
Blunderbusses and moping Mom- 
passes? Do they not abound on 
platforms, and haunt Exeter-hall ? 
Do they not thrive in the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, 
and are they not found at select 
tea-parties? But do not measure 


all conductors of Sunday-schools by 
them. You will meet young men 
to-morrow—and this reminds me 
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that we must be stealing what sleep 
we can—who will write you an ex- 
cellent essay, extemporize a good 
speech, solve an arithmetical pro- 
blem, cap you a quotation, and 
puzzle you in an argument on 
divinity or morals—men who have 
scarcely received any education at 
all, except in the Sunday-school and 
evening classes attached to it. Why, 
man, when a lad has to work as 
soon as he can walk, where can our 
juvenile operative pick up a little 
education but in the Sunday- 
school?’ 

‘ Well, but cannot you Manches- 
ter educationists, of whom we hear 
so much, remedy this? Does no- 
thing come out of your rival 
schemes ?” 

‘A heap of talk, pamphlets, 
speech-making, conversazione-ing, 
more crack than kernel. Like con- 
tending dogs, the two parties have 
picked the educational bone pretty 
bare, and then left it. Ihave known 
most of the gentlemen who have 
been before the public on the ques- 
tion; but I could not fix upon a 
single one of them who is acquainted 
with the feelings and habits of the 
poor. But to bed! to bed! and 
may Morpheus, alias Mompas, be 
with you!’ 


THURSDAY. 
Time, half-past six o'clock. 


Scene, Railway Station. —O ye 
deities that preside over mobs, what 


a sight! What crushing, and 
elbowing, and scrambling, and 
shouting. Cheap excursion trains 


are receiving their living freight, 
and passing off, one after another, 
to their several destinations. Lail- 
way officials are bustling about in 
perplexity ; guards are truculent ; 
porters are swearing; whistles are 
emitting their unearthly screech ; 
crowds, thickly packed and waiting 
for their turn, are undulating to 
and fro like waves in easy motion ; 
children are crying; little sisters 
are lost in the confusion ; mothers 
are screaming; a few couples of 
lads here and there are having 
a boxing-match a-piece on their 
own account; ‘chaos is come 
again.’ 

Our party, consisting of Sunday- 
scholars, teachers, superintendents, 
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with their friends, amounting to 
three thousand, are destined for a 
lace called Wortley, the seat of 

rd Wharneliffe; we have engaged 

to travel thirty miles there and as 
many back for eightpence a-head. 
Nor to the bulk of our fellow-pas- 
sengers will there be any expense 
in refreshments at the far end. See 
that stout lad with a heavy basket 
on his arm: it contains provisions 
for the day for himself and four 
little brothers and sisters. Look at 
the young people throughout: some 
are carrying reticules, which seem 
ressed out at the sides with their 

oad of eatables; others have their 

day’s food wrapped up in clean 
cotton pocket-handkerchiefs ; here 
and there a young one, impelled by 
an irresistible yearning, has already 
begun to nibble at the pastry that 
was intended for his twelve o'clock 
dinner. Come here, John, and let 
us see what you have got inside 
that handkerchief! What kind of 


a baggin has your mother put up 
for you to-day? First, we lay bare 
a finely-developed rhubarb-pie, of 
about the circumference and shape 


of a soup-plate, with a certain 
look of acidity about its features, 
and with a crust to all appearance 
as impenetrable as granite; next 
appears a sandwich of extraordinar 
dimensions, or, as the lad himself 
calls it, a piece of flesh-meat between 
buttercakes ; then a stone bottle of 
milk completes the preparation for 
John’s pic-nic repast. Well done, 
John, my lad,.don’t eat it all before 
you get to the far end. 

‘ Hollo! forward there! Bentley- 
street school next!’ shouted a rail- 
way Official, with a sheet of instruc- 
tions in his hand. The row, which 
for a space had failed, now recom- 
mences doubly thundering. On- 
ward march the lads at a pretty 
steady pace, till they get a fall view 
of their carriages, when there is a 
simultaneous rush for places. Woe 
to those who are caught in the 
living cataract! One school super- 
intendent I remarked who had un- 
fortunately taken up a position in 
advance. He looked in his white 
neckcloth very like a Methodist 
preacher; and was apparently 
gazing into the blue heavens, ob- 
livious of all sublun matters, 
when the stream saent iden off his 
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legs, and rolling down a steep em- 
bankment, he was picked up in pal- 
pitations by a benevolent navvy who 
was coming to his work. On rush 
the madcaps ; many of them never 
think of waiting for a porter to open 
the carriage-door, but over the sides 
they go pell-mell ; legs and feet are 
seen twirling in the air like wind- 
mill sails, while hands and heads are 
plumping on the floor inside. Some 
of the carriages are uncovered, and 
have been used for the conveyance 
of cattle; the boys seeing this begin 
to low like oxen and bleat like 
sheep, and one of them, who is the 
wit of the party, asks a sulky porter 
how soon they are going to start for 
the butcher or the fair. Meanwhile, 
the females, with due gallantry, are 
put into more commodious car- 
riages; and we, who are of the 
more fortunate order, have the pri- 
vilege of seats in a first-class. 

Whistle! grunt! bang! bang! 
off we go. What a strange sensa- 
tion does your lie-a-bed experience, 
when by some accident he is brought 
to breathe the pure air of a May 
morning at seven o'clock, and to 
rejoice with the gladsome birds as 
the sun is shining in the clear sky 
and the dew-drops are glittering in 
its beams! He wonders how any- 
one can possibly remain in bed while 
the earth is looking so fresh and 
young: and yet, O human frailty! 
on the following morning he is 
found between the sheets at ten 
o'clock. 

Onward and onward we dash 
along over a country bristling, far 
as the eye can reach, with factory 
chimneys, which rear their heads 
like so many tall bullies. Rocked 
by the motion of the train, I leaned 
back, and made an effort to ‘ come to 
myself.’ Rising sometime in the 
middle of the night, breakfasting 
with incredible celerity, hurried 
from post to pillar like a man in- 
capable of volition, I now feel a 
longing to collect my scattered ele- 
ments of reflection, lest they wander 
away into infinite space. How could 
I have got up so early? Did I 
awake spontaneously, or was I lite- 
rally pulled out of bed? aang 
thus, I described how it had fare 
with me in a sentimental sonnet, 
which I here dedicate as a tribute 
of devotion to Julia. 
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One sunny morn, upon the mountain 
height 
In reverie I lay; beneath my view 
A landscape stretched, more fresh and 
fair and bright 
Than Milton fancied, or than Claude 
eer drew ; 
Streams, pastures, woodlands, glittered 
in the light, 
While breezes fresh and fragrant 
softly blew. 
‘A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream :’ 
A small still sound came creeping 
slowly on— 
So small it seemed the rustling of a 
beam, 
Or sound and sunlight blended into 


one ; 
But it grew loud and louder, like the 
shock 


Of battle; light and beauty, all are 


gone; 
What did I hear? A voice, and thun- 
dering knock,— 

‘ Breakfast is on the table—after five 

o'clock.’ 

Onward we are now careering 
across a wild and picturesque 
country; we have left the long 
chimneys behind: may their sha- 
dows never grow less, though we 
cannot say as much of their smoke! 
Hills rise around us to a consider- 
able height. We sweep by the 
Woodhead Reservoirs, from which 
Manchester is supplied with water. 
Then, by a common impulse, my 
fellow-passengers take out their 
watches as gravely as men do before 
a sermon, and carefully close the 
windows; and no sooner are these 
preparations made, than we dive 
into the primeval darkness of one of 
the longest railway tunnels in Eng- 
land. There is a sudden shriek 
from the females along the train, 
and then all is still, except the hiss- 
ing and grunting of the labouring 
engine. In ten minutes we emerge 
into upper air again, and the sun- 
light is hailed by the lads with a 
hearty shout. A mighty evidence, 
doubtless, is this subterranean pas- 
sage of the power of mind over 
matter; but 1 must confess that I 
would rather contemplate such 
triumphs of engineering skill at a 
reasonable distance, than in the very 
cavern where tons of gunpowder 
were exploded, and the daring 


navvy ripped out the bowels of the 
earth. 


On our arrival at Wortley, we 
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are unpacked in an incredibly short 
space of time. At first the neigh- 
bourhood of the station is oecupied 
with one dense crowd; then the 
human stream begins to branch off 
in a variety of directions, as from 
one capacious reservoir; and by 
degrees the larger ducts separate 
into rivulets, each to flow in its own 
channel. Among the Sunday- 
scholars and teachers there are sets 
and parties united by some bond of 
union ; and each of these has pre- 
arranged for itself the programme 
of the day’s proceedings. No doubt, 
when some clique of a dozen or 
twenty have wandered away into 
the wild woods and green meadows, 
there is often a still further division 
into twos. Beyond question, many 
a tender word will be spoken to-day 
under the milk-white heotionn or 
beneath the shadow of the forest 
foliage, and many a match made up 
which is to eventuate in happiness 
or sorrow. 

As we approach the small village 
of Wortley, we fall in with a party 
of male and female teachers. What 
are they about? They are looking 
for a house which they may in part 
call their own for the day. Miss 
Rebecca Lookout, who has had some 
experience in such matters, is the 
leader of the inspectors. Some 
rooms are too small; some are not 
decently furnished; some do not 
look sufficiently tidy: at last Re- 
becca fixes upon suitable accommo- 
dation, and after duly settling the 
letting price of the apartments for 
twelve hours, they all begin to un- 
pack and arrange their stores for 
the day. After receiving and ac- 
—— a graceful invitation to take 
refreshment with them at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, we started 
out for a stroll. 

A field not very far from the 
station was engaged beforehand, as 
is usual, for the use of the school on 
that day. And first of all we must 
see what is going on there, It is 
occupied chiefly by the younger 
ea Some are sitting in a 
circle on the grass, with their stores 
in the middle, and taking their 
morning meal. Others have pitched 
their wickets, and begun a desperate 
match at cricket, which had been 
pre-arranged. See those dozen girls 
of ten or twelve years of age, dan- 
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cing round the flag-staff, with their 
hair streaming behind them, and 
shrieking with laughter, as one, 
more unlucky than the rest, mea- 
sures her length on the ground. 
Some, less lively, are quietly gather- 
ing daisies, primroses, cowslips, and 
buttercups, and hoarding them as a 
treasure. It is a pleasant thing to 
observe a love of wild flowers in the 
child that rarely emerges out of its 
dingy street. True to the instincts 
of our nature is that well-known 
simile of John Milton :— 


As one who, long in populous city 
nt, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy 
the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to 
breathe 

Among the pleasant villages, and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives 
delight: 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or 
kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural 
sound. 


It is searcely possible to imagine 
a neighbourhood better adapted for 
the enjovment of a Whit-week 
party than that.of Wortley. Not 
far from the village is Wortley 
Park, and thither many of our 

oung people hie, to rest awhile 
Sieuath the shade of the spreadin 
beech-tree—sub tegmine it~ 
to watch with curious eyes the deer 
as they canter one after another 
over the greensward. But the chief 
attractionis Wharncliffe Park, which 
lies some two or three miles in a 
eontrary direction. And the scenery 
hereabouts is certainly very roman- 
tic. It charmed the ‘charming 
Mary Montagu.’ Writing from 
Avignon, she says that the land- 
scape there is superior to any she 
has seen except that of Wharncliffe. 
Far away for miles stretches a deep 
valley, covered on both sides with 
plantations in full foliage: here and 
there the eye rests upon a huge 
rock towering from among the 
trees; and ever and anon we 
catch a glimpse of the river as it 
flows on far away at the bottom. 
Somewhere hereabouts was the 
den of that desperate Dragon 
whose feats are chronicled in 
Percy's Reliques:— 


The dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon each shoulder, 
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With a sting in his tail as long as a 
flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 
Devoured he, poor children three, 
That could not with him grapple, 
And at one sup he ate them up 
As one would eat an apple. 


The uplands adjoining this valley 
are very remarkable. Under your 
feet is the moss, variegated with the 
harebell, the hyacinth, the violet, 
and other wild flowers; around you 
are forest trees, gnarled and bat- 
tered by the storms of centuries; and 
of all the features of the landscape 
the rocks are the most striking. 
There are many hundreds of them, 
of all shapes and sizes—some 
peaked, some flat-topped, some like 
the bastions of a castle, some appa- 
rently so nicely balanced on their 
base that the hand of a child might 
topple them over. The geologist 
doubtless has his theory about these 
antediluvian boulders. My less 
scientific impression is, that this 
must have been the scene of one of 
those conflicts by which the giants 
sought to scale the skies, hurling 
rocks as easily as paving-stones, but, 
struck by the bolt of Jove, were 
rolled like avalanches down the far- 
stretching ravine, leaving their 
missiles scattered and shattered into 
a thousand shapes, as we now find 
them. 

By my troth, but it is a pleasant 
sight to see these toiling, moiling, 
smoke-inhaling denizens of a 
crowded city, as they are luxuria- 
ting in the clear light of heaven, and 
breathing the fresh balmy air on 
the green pastures or among the 
shady woodlands. Wherever we 
turn we meet some of our party with 
a happy smile on their faces, and 
ready to greet us with a salutation, 
not over-refined, it may be, but very 
courteous. Here approach a mixed 
party of about a dozen, some of them 
two and two; the young men catch- 
ing a sight of us, drop away from 
their partners by degrees, as though 
their tardier pace were quite acci- 
dental; some take an extempo- 
raneous fit of botanizing, and begin 
to look around most assiduously for 
wild flowers; while the young 
damsels strive to appear uncon- 
cerned, and with a disengaged air 
to walk on ‘in maiden meditation 
fancy free.’ Here we come upon a 
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party of ten or twelve, who are 
seated upon the moss and stones, 
trolling a glee—and well they are 
singing. too. Listen. As I live, it 
is ‘Under the greenwood tree,’ 
from As You Like Jt; andthe scene 
is the very counterpart of the forest 
of Ardennes. ‘ Willyou take a part, 
sir ?’ one of them said to me, quite 
seriously, as though singing catches, 
like Dogberry’s writing and reading, 
‘came by nature.’ We listened for 
some time to their pleasant voices 
ringing among the woods and float- 
ing away down the deep valley, and 
then we wandered on. But what 
have we here? ‘What on earth do 
we see but some half-dozen of our 
young men engaged in a game of 
leap-frog with three or four wood- 
cutters, who are setting the wild 
echoes flying with their hearty 
laughter! They have come out of 
their woods for a while, copper- 
coloured and sudorific, to see what 
these Manchester lads and lasses 
are made of; and they are pleased 
to say that the young men are of 
the right sort, while the girls ‘ bang 
the country wenches to splinters.’ 
It was amusing to see our young 
people and these hardy, bronzed 
tenants of the forest laughing and 
chaffing like children just let loose 
from school. 

About four o’clock we joined our 
friends at their repast. They had 
arrived at their hired apartments 
before us, and were indulging in 
what is so essential to comfort 
among working people in manu- 
facturing towns, ‘a good wash’— 
not the delicate laving of the skin 
with scented water and cosmetics, 
but a real lathery ablution in a 
capacious mug, with a lump of 
brown soap like a diminutive brick. 
The hair is soon set to right among 
the females; from habit this has 
become an easy mechanical opera- 
tion without the use of a mirror. 
The young women are bustling 
about, arranging their stores on the 
table, looking after the boiling 
water, toasting bread at the kitchen 
fire, and brewing the tea. There 
is a baby, some six months old, of 
the party. The mother has been a 
teacher, and she must come out 
with them to Wortley, and they 
agree to carry baby in their ram- 
bles, turn and turn about. It 
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looked to me but a lumpy sort of 
child; but never had the world 
seen such a baby, according to their 
account ; it was a paragon in crea- 
tion; it would have won the prize 
at any show in Europe. 

A very excellent tea we had, and 
very merry we were over it. The 
young women, all of whom were 
engaged in some daily employment, 
combined a modesty of manner 
with a considerable amount of ani- 
mation; they were intelligent in 
their observations, as they who have 
had much experience of the work- 
day world; and they exhibited an 
intuitive refinement of manner and 
feeling, as might be expected from 
those who take upon themselves 
the duty of Sunday-sehool teachers 
in a proper spirit. The young men 
surprised me much. For the ex- 
tent of reading and ease of address 
which some of them displayed, I 
was not at all prepared. 

‘Are all Sunday-scholars and 
teachers of the same character and 
demeanour as those we have just 
left?’ I said to my friend, as we 
strolled out afterwards. 

‘By no means. Sunday-schools 
necessarily contain a great mixture 
of character. They have done more 
for the well-being of our working 
people and the peace of our large 
towns than can be well calculated ; 
but it is injurious to the cause to 
expect too much from them.’ 

‘How have your young 
picked up their information ?’ 

‘In connexion with their Sunday- 
school there are libraries, mutual 
improvement societies, and every 
kind of institution which can aid 
such as are anxious to acquire 
knowledge. Some of those young 
men will write a better essay than 
either you or I could when we were 
undergraduates at Oxford.’ 

‘What are their employments?’ 

‘ Various—most of them in ware- 
houses—bustling, active, pushing 
young fellows, who will discuss 
with you on work-days the price of 
fustians and flannels, and manifest 
their skill in the department of 
‘ domestics.’ With moderate luck 
some will get on in life, and become 
masters of establishments them- 
selves. Who knows but that the 
smart youngster in the paletdt, and 
the handsome girl in the corner, 
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may be one day the mayor and 
mayoress of Manchester?’ 

At seven o'clock the breathing 
cargo was re-packed, and at nine it 
was poured into the streets of Man- 
chester. 


Fripay. 


A college friend of mine, who 
had become enamoured of genu- 
flections, crosses, crossings, varie- 
gated altar-cloths, and pontifical 
man-millinery, used to advance to 
the communion rails every Sunday 
after morning service, and for the 
edification of his hearers, especially 
the poorer ones, intone, nasally, the 
words,—‘ Friday is a fast day.’ 
This Friday was not strictly a day 
of fasting, but it was ta us a day of 
abstinence from Sunday-school re- 
creations. 

It has not been remarked before 
that on certain days in Whit-week 
the Manchester races are held; and 
the object of the entertainments 
provided for the Sunday-scholars is 
to afford them rational and elevating 
pleasure, as well as to withdraw 
them from the seductions of the 
race-course. The amusements of 
our people ought to be encouraged, 
say our theoretic philanthropists ; 
and so say I. God knows that the 
poor have but few opportunities of 
enjoyment; but may He defend 
them from such as the Manchester 
race-course offers! We happened, 
to-day, to be in the road leading to 
the race-ground as the multitudes 
were flocking thither ; and I think 
the scene was unparalleled for the 
denseness of the crowd and the tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail character of its 
component parts. Amidst the mass 
of human beings that was rolling 
down the way, I did not detect one 
whom, from physiognomical obser- 
vation, I would have trusted with a 
fourpenny-piece. Here and there 
several horsemen were seen, who, 
with decent tuition, might have been 
worked up into respectable grooms, 
but now bore the ignominious mark 
of a cross with the black-leg. A 
carriage now and then rolled by, 
filled with females—apparently, not 
ladies. What the scene on 
race-course was I cannot say; but 
the individuals that were to consti- 
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tute the aggregate there were about 
as raflish a lot as you will meet 
with anywhere in her Majesty’s 
dominions, either in or out of the 
Uld Bailey. 

‘Have you much gambling in 
Manchester ?’ I inquired. 

‘I am told,’ was the reply, ‘ that 
the betting mania is very general 
indeed. Sane cubs in ware- 
houses—lads in mills earning eight 
shillings a week—salesmen with 
£300 a-year—shopkeeper’s appren- 
tices—dashing merchants, the sons 
of industrious parents—all alike 
have their betting-books. Broken- 
down overlookers in factories take 
a beer-house and establish a sweep 
in secret. The gambling propen- 
sity has been the ruin of several 
young men of my acquaintance who 
seemed at one time to promise as 
fairly as those with whom we took 
tea yesterday. If you were to see 
the crowds that gather round a 
certain sporting hotel in Man- 
chester, when they are expecting 
the issue of some racing ‘ event’ to 
be there announced, you would per- 
ceive at once how low in the scale 
of society this dreadful infatuation 
descends, and you would wonder 
how men and boys, who cannot or 
will not afford to buy soap or to 
mend their clothes, should embark 
their wages in bets and sweep- 


stakes. 


SaTurDAyY. 


What an age it seems since Mon- 
day morning! What a week of 
weeks has this been in its duration! 
If Locke’s theory be correct, that 
‘ Time is measured by the succession 
of ideas,"* what a pretty busy train 
of them must have been galloping 
through my brain for the last few 
days. But is his theory correct? 
I hope not: for if it be, most cer- 
tainly the lives of some of my 
acquaintance will be very short in- 
deed. 

‘ This day,’ said my friend, as we 
were at breakfast, ‘is called gaping 
Saturday, here.’ 

‘ And well it may ; for after such 
a week I don’t know what a person 
has to do but to amuse himself by 
yawning all the day long.’ 

‘No, no; it is not so called for 


* Essay, &c., ii. 14. 
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that. Crowds of people, many in 
wagons, flock into Manchester on 
Whit-Saturday from the neighbour- 
ing towns—Oldham, Rochdale, Ash- 
ton, and other places—to see what 
is to be seen—to gaze with their 
mouths open; and a precious rough 
lot they are—lively youths in fus- 
tian jackets and wide-awakes, who 
have no objection to a friendly up- 
and-down contest by way of a gentle 
breathing, and wives and sweet- 
hearts who on slight persuasion 
would become bottle-holders on the 
occasion. As, perhaps, you have no 
curiosity to see these Oldhamite 
specimens of our race, we will take 
another railway trip to-day in a 
milder form than the last.’ 
a. a = .-@ 

We are now on our way to a 
watering-place on the western 
coast, called Blackpool. Our fare 
there and back is half-a-crown, so 
that we are tolerably select. Some 
two or three hundred of our party 
are passengers; the rest of the 
train consists of teachersand scholars 
from various schools. 

We pass through Preston, with 
the prefix of Proud—the scene of 
that long strike in 1854—and then 
we diverge from the great north 
line into a district called the Fylde— 
a flat, dull, treeless tract of country. 
Blackpool proved to be a very inte- 
resting place; the town itself is by 
no means inelegant, and as_ the 
coast lies open to the ocean, the 
water rolls up in great majesty. 

The tide was out when we arrived, 
and the multitudes that had come 
by the various trains were spread 
far and wide along the beach. As 
we stood upon a high cliff, we could 
see them wandering along for miles, 
snufling the sea-breeze and watch- 
ing the billows as they were rolling 
and tumbling head over heels at 
their feet. Probably ten thousand 
excursionists are now in Blackpool— 
hard-working fathers and mothers 
from the inland towns of the 
county—young men and women 
who for ten hours each week-day 
inhale the oil-impregnated atmo- 
— of a factory—brawny me- 
chanics who ply the file with dexter- 
ous fingers, or scatter the sparks 
from the anvil ‘like chaff on 
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the threshing floor,’ sickly-looking 
dress-makers who have to stitch 
longer than the factory operative 
has to spin—all dallying with the 
amorous sea-breeze, and holding up 
their faces to be bronzed by the 
mid-day sun. The fashionable 
visitors who stay their months at 
these watering places, look very 
contemptuously on us cheap trip- 
pists ; and probably such excursions 
may sometimes give rise to scenes 
of an unseemly character ; but the 
heart of that man must be very 
cae who cannot endure some 
trifling annoyance and pass by 
some solecisms in behaviour, when 
he refiects that thousands of his less 
favoured brethren are enjoying 
themselves innocently for the day, 
and recruiting their toil-worn limbs 
and sorely-tried lungs for future 
exertion. 

‘What would our grandfathers 
say, I wonder,’ asked my friend, ‘if 
they could stand in this crowd, and 
learn that all these operatives have 
come fifty miles for a day’s recrea- 
tion at the sea-side, and will return 
home to supper the same evening ? 
Half a century ago a working man 
was a great traveller who had been 
ten miles from his own fire-side. 
In so far as the daily life of the 
million is concerned, Watt and his 
fellow-inventors have exerted a 
greater influence than all your phi- 
losophers, from Aristotle to Bacon, 
and from Bacon downwards—than 
all your poets, from Homer to 
Shakspeare, and from Shakspeare 
to the present Laureate—and all 

our politicians since patriotism first 
teabe its shell. For practical pro- 
gress, the last hundred years may be 
weighed ayainst the aggregate of 
centuries that preceded it. 

Here we came up to four or five 
lads—hobble-de-hoys—each much 
as Eschylus describes his boy- 
walrior : 

dvipbrats dvijp* 
arelxet 5’ Yovdos Apre dia wapyidwr.* 

These youths clearly have never 
been at the sea-side before; they 
are wondering why the water is 
rising at thei feet. Hear them. 
One sagely believes that the steamer 
which is some miles away is driv- 
ing up the waves ; another attributes 





* Sep. Cont, The, 1. 528. 
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the fact to a gentle breeze which is 
blowing from the west; a third has 
read something about the tides, 
but his stock of information seems 
about as confused as the stock of a 
dealer in marine stores. 

‘Well, my lads,’ I said, joining 
in the conversation; ‘can’t you 
make out why it is that the waters 
are rising? The question has 
puzzled greater philosophers than 
you are.’ 

Here I endeavoured to explain to 
them the common theory on the 
subject, and the youths seemed to 
listen with attention for awhile: 
the lad of some reading was evi- 
dentlyinterested in the lecture, when 
one of them, who was apparently the 
leader of the party, began to walk 
away, and turning round said to 
my pupil, with an assumption of 
acuteness, ‘Come along wi’ thee, 
Bill; the genleman’s nobbut mak- 
king a foo o’ thee.’ I wonder 
what their impressions were when, 
in three hours, the sea had covered 
the whole expanse of sands, and 
was rolling against the cliffs and 
breakwaters with its crested bil- 
lows and moaning monotone. 

The Blackpool sands are sin- 
gularly dry and very spacious, well 
adapted for walking and riding. 
Alas! alas! pity the poor little 
donkeys. For my own part I have 
an affection for the species ; whether 
it be from that ‘ fellow-feeling which 
makes us wondrous kind,’ I know 
not. But your donkey, mco judicio, 
is an intellectual and faithful 
animal, notwithstanding some seem- 
ing inconsistencies in his conduct. 
I always feel inclined to fight the 
brute who is abusing his donkey. 
Poor toiling creatures! Ye have 
but little reason to look forward 
with pleasure to these cheap trips. 
Boys and girls, full-grown young 
men and bouncing young women— 
all are determined to take eques- 
trian exercise once in their lives, 
though in most cases it seems any- 
thing but an agreeable operation. 
We came upon four or five young 
women of our party, who were 
racing like so many Chifneys; 
when unfortunately a cross occurred, 
donkey charged donkey, and down 
plumped one of the asinestrians on 
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the sand, and was dragged ignomini- 
ously for some yards by the foot. 
Euripides relates of Polyxena, the 
daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
when she was immolated by the 
Greeks on the tomb of Achilles, 
that she made it a point to ‘fall de- 
cently.’ 
Toy mpdvoav elxev eloxnpws Teceiy, 
kptmwrove’ & xkptwrew bupar’ dpoévwr 
xpewy.* 
Now Miss Mullen either had not 
time, ordid not care to take any such 
recaution. She had not been 
ruts up under Hecuba. ‘What’s 
she to Hecuba, or Hecuba to her ?’ 
She jumped up in great haste, shook 
herself down, dashed the sand off 
her clothes, gave the donkey boy a 
‘ good saucing,’ and joined her party 
on foot with a sort of nonchalance, 
though evidently, from the sly 
wandering of her hand, there were 
sundry stinging sand-scratches about 
her which she did not please to 
divulge. 

As we were walking along the 
beach, we fell in with a party of 
some twenty, apparently from Old- 
ham, who were in a state of great 
perplexity. The tide had ran up 
one of the creeks, and surrounded 
them. Some persons were shouting 
to them from a distance, bewilder- 
ing them more and more, till they 
seemed quite as likely to rush into 
the sea as to make for terra firma. 
Coming up, we made the terrified 
party understand their position; 
when, without more ado, the lads 
and lasses bounced into the water, 
and, though it ran fairly knee-deep, 
they seemed to care very little 
about their display of calves and 
garters. When they gained the 
safe side, they joined heartily in the 
laugh with the spectators ; and some 
jokes, more sprightly than refined, 
appeared to create considerable 
amusement among them. 

See there! a party of about a 
score who have just landed from a 
boating excursion. The sea has ac- 
quired the name of treacherous, and 
it seems to deserve it. Certainly to 
these ladies and gentlemen who are 
evidently from some inland town, 
the blue expanse of waters has put 
on a deceitful aspect. They came 


down for health and pleasure. 
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Where could they be more likely 
to find these blessings than as they 
bounded over the billows of the 
deep? Tothem ‘Old Ocean smiled ;’ 
they listened to the dynpiOpov 
yéAacpa of the tantalizing rogue, 
till they must needs mount upon 
his back in a pleasure-boat. Alas 
for human foresight! Look at that 
young gentleman with the turn- 
down collar, and the pretty maiden 
by his side! He is a poet, and em- 
barked reciting the lines,— 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue 

sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our 
souls as free ; 

and apostrophizing Dickson’s boat 
as a phantom that ‘walks the 
waters like a thing of life.’ Poor 
fellow ! Quantum mutatus ab 
illo! All his poetry has been 
paar out of him ; his apostrophes 
1ave ‘died into an echo;’ his en 
sodies are floating away upon the 
winds, now somewhere over the 
Isle of Man; he is for the time 
being a very prosaic personage. 
Then how miserable looks that pale 
young lady by his side! Her long 
iair is dangling from her bonnet as 
if it had been dipped in salt water. 
O why should lovely woman tempt 
the treacherous deep? Is it not a 
humiliating view of human nature, 
to see a seraphie creature rolled up 
into a heap like a bundle of dirty 
rags, while a villanous stewardess 
is pouring cold brandy and water 
down her throat as through a funnel. 
Keep on dry land, my lady reader, 
or I shall never forgive you as long 
as you live. 

We arrived safe and sound in 
Manchester about nine o'clock; 
and so end my weeck’s adventures.* 

% a * . * 

A moralist would close his diary 
with the self-examination,—What 
benefit have I derived from this 
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visit? What addition have I made 
to my stock of knowledge? What 
clearer perception of moral duty 
have I acquired? Be it so: I am 
not afraid to meet this inquiry. I 
believe that I have gained in one 
week a more perfect acquaintance 
with the condition of our manufac- 
turing people than I could have done 
in a life-time from books and news- 
papers. Blue-books are all very 
a in their way; but they are 
only the dry bones of truth. 1 have 
learned that, though the toil of our 
operatives may be hard and long, 
yet are the enjoyments of many 
among them real and hearty. I 
have seen, that though among such 
populations there is much vicious 
self-indulgence, yet may religion 
and virtue flourish there, and the 
better feelings of our nature grow 
and expand. I have found that 
comfort is within the reach of most 
of our toiling people, but that it 
can only be obtained by a course 
of honesty, sobriety, and industry. 
And I have discovered that where 
misery dogs the heels of the man or 
woman, it is mostly a self-created 
monster. I return home, I trust, a 
wiser and a better man—with more 
knowledge of the world and more 
love towards my poorer fellow-men. 
This much-maligned city has im- 
proved upon acquaintance. Not- 
withstanding its tall chimneys and 
taller millionaires—its higglety- 
pigglety parapets and its ornamen- 
tal perambulators called policemen 
—I have, after all, half a liking 
for the place. Let me see: in 
three months I hope to be mar- 
ried: well, if Julia’s health permit, 
and my friend remain where he is, 
I am not sure whether I shall not 
visit Manchester again next Whit- 
week for a little innocent rural re- 
creation. 


R. L. 


* Lord Campbell, when he was excogitating the severest terms of censure on 
the arrangements for conveying our hereditary legislators to the naval review, said 


that their train might have been one of Manchester excursionists. 
lord, such things are managed better in Manchester. 


Excuse us, my 
It is for our Government so 


to arrange a pleasure-trip as to thrust cabinet ministers and greengrocers, judges 
and fishmongers, bishops and twopenny postmen, into the same carriage ; and to 
bring the satins and velvets of peeresses on to bare boards, warm from the corduroys 


of pig-butchers and cattle-jobbers. 


And then, countesses tramping through the 


streets at four o'clock in the morning, as though they were vendors of cabbages from 


Covent-garden market ! 


Manchester excursionists, forsooth | 
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RUSKIN ON THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN POETS.* 


HoMeER AND 


N R. RUSKIN displays in his 

third volume most of the cha- 
racteristics which distinguished him 
when he wrote his first; though 
these, whether amiable or otherwise, 
have, as might be expected, become, 
in the course of ten years, more 
marked and confirmed. The ver- 
dict therefore must remain substan- 
tially the same. However much he 
may enlist our interest and admira- 
tion by the many great and engaging 
qualities of his genius, it is impos- 
sible to deny that no author of our 
day is more justly liable to severely 
hostile criticism; and this simply 
because his is so essentially an in- 
complete and fragmentary character. 
To describe such a character in a sen- 
tence is a task that even the satirist 
of Buckingham might hesitate to 
attempt. The man who inculcates 
admirable lessons of self-restraint 
and humility, and who is yet of all 
men the most arrogantand dogmatic, 
—the logician who illustrates in 
one page what he resents in the 
next,—the acute student of meta- 
physics, who continually manifests 
the absence of that sobriety and 
accuracy of thought which is the 
usual result of a sound philosophical 
education,—the English author who 
can write the most lame and tawdry 
English, and yet in whose works we 
find as noble passages of clear and 
forcible eloquence as any in English 
literature,—the philanthropist who 
is actuated sometimes by the widest 
sympathies, sometimes by the most 
arbitrary and wayward bigotries; 
who now appears utterly bereft of 
common judgment, and again en- 
forces wise and sagacious counsels 
with the rarest power of argument 
and illustration—such a man, we say, 
completely baffles every attempt at 
accurate description. Now all these 
fantastic contrasts are due to a single 
cause, the incompleteness of the man. 
He takes apart of the truth, andholds 
it for the whole. He sees certain 
facts with admirable clearness, and 


neglects the rest which do not ap-° 


peal so immediately to his peculiar 
organization, but which nevertheless 


TENNYSON. 


require to be accurately estimated 
in the construction of any impartial 
and philosophical system. Not that 
we on much right to complain. 
The practical reformer feels strongly 
and bitterly, but does not reason 
accurately; if he did not feel so bit- 
terly he would certainly reason bet- 
ter, but at the same time he would 
cease to act with the earnestness 
—call it fanaticism, if you like— 
which is needful in this world to 
secure any measure of practical 
refurm. Mr. Ruskin has got hold, 
we believe, of that part of the truth 
which it most concerns his contem- 
poraries to understand and practise, 
just as Luther got hold of what was 
most necessary for his. Neither 
of our reformers is very perfect in 
his way, but they do their work 
more effectively, we suspect, than if 
we could class them in the ranks of 
colder and harder-headed men. 

The most generally interesting 
subject treated of in this volume, 
may be briefly described as a review 
of the history of art and literature, 
with special reference to the manner 
in which men have regarded ex- 
ternal nature, and as an estimate of 
the value to be attached to the re- 
spective modes in which they have 
done so. The book is primarily, 
indeed, concerned only with the 
artistic element; but as there are 
no works of art belonging to some 
of these periods, the author is natu- 
rally obliged to have recourse to the 
literature, and to judge from the in- 
dications thus afforded, of the 
thoughts which men at different 
times have had of the woods and 
rivers, the seas and the mountains, 
by which they were surrounded. 
The inquiry is not altogether novel. 
It has been treated by Humboldt 
with much research and erudition, 
and although Mr. Ruskin denies 
that he is in any way indebted to 
the great naturalist, yet many of 
his speculations have been antici- 
pated, and most of his illustrations 
may be discovered in the second 
volume of the Cosmos. Dividing 
the history of literature into three 


* Modern Painters, By John Ruskin. Vol. III, London: Smith and Elder. 1856. 
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great epochs,—the classical, the 
medieval, and the modern,—he 
attempts, with no inconsiderable in- 
genuity, to detect the dominant fea- 
ture in each; as respectively dis- 
layed in the works of Homer, 
Dante, and Walter Scott. Whether 
these are the best representative 
men that could be alesel. may 
admit of discussion, but they pro- 
bably answer the purpose with suffi- 
cient precision. What, then, is the 
characteristic distinction between 
the different epochs? The Greek, it 
appears, had no right regard for 
nature: he liked pleasant plains 
and trim lawns and graceful foun- 
tains, and such agreeable scenery in 
general; but he anxiously avoided 
ruggedness and wildness, and the 
‘sharp,’ ‘bitter,’ ‘painful’ moun- 
tains, as Homer calls them, were 
distasteful to his serene and mercu- 
rial temperament. It was the 


human form that he chiefly studied— 
the strong manliness of Hercules, 
the delicate and voluptuous woman- 
hood of Europaand Aphrodite; and 
landscape was introduced, not as 
having any worth or value in itself, 
but as a background to human pas- 


sion or divine anger. To the 
medieval mind, on the other hand, 
the external world became more pre- 
cious, and though still subordinated 
to the supreme interest of the 
human, it regarded with deep love 
the green spears of the flowering 
grass, and the luminous glory of the 
unclouded sky. The position of the 
modern differs from both. He looks 
upon the landscape with infinite in- 
terest; it has acquired a significance 
to him which it bore to none of the 
others; the study of man has been 
subordinated to the study of nature. 
And the aspects which he relishes 
are precisely those which were most 
distasteful to the Greek and the 
Goth,—the sombre life of great 
forests, the wild storm-beaten crests 
of the Alps, the blackness and 
darkness of the thunder-cloud and 
the rain. 

We are quite content to accept 
Mr. Ruskin’s general classification : 
whether the distinctions which he 
has laid down be severely accurate 
or not, they contain undoubtedly 
a very considerable amount of 
truth ; but the more detailed criti- 
cis in support of the fundamental 


Dante—Scott— Wordsworth— Keats. 
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propositions requires a very narrow 
consideration, as there are in it, we 
conceive, much imperfect generaliza- 
tion and some curious blunders. 
The poets to whom he has ocea- 
sion most frequently to allude, are 
Homer, Dante, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Tennyson. These he 
divides into two orders, Homer the 
type of the first or descriptive, Ten- 
nyson of the second or emotional. 
The distinction chiefly insisted on 
between the two schools is, that the 
one does not admit what is called 
the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ and that the 
other does. The pathetic fallacy 
is, briefly, the tendency which we 
find in some poetry to apply the 
terms which can only be accurately 
used to describe emotion, to the 
forms and appearances of external 
nature. ‘The greatest poets, our 
author affirms, do not admit this 
kind of falseness; it is only the 
second-rate who do. The literature 
of emotion is therefore of a lower 
order than the literature of descrip- 
tion, and implies a certain degree of 
weakness in the characters of those 
who use it. There is, for instance, 
more genuine power in a slight 
dialogue by Sir Walter, than in 
Tennyson’s most perfect  idyl. 
Again, the pathetic fallacy is 
searcely perceptible in the ancients, 
it is therefore a weakness charac- 
teristically modern. Homer never 
employs it: but it is continually 
employed by second-rate modern 
oets, like Keats and Tennyson. 
Ses for instance, speaking of a 
wave, says— 
Down whose green back the short-lived 
foam all hoar, 
Burst gradual with a wayward indolence ; 


and in Alion Locke there are these 
lines— 
They rowed her in across the rolling 
foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam. 


Now, the foam is not cruel, 
neither is it hungry, neither is it 
wayward, neither is it indolent. 
The modern poets invest it with 
characteristics which do not belong 
to it, but to sentient beings. To 
Homer it would have been neither 
cruel, nor wayward, nor in lolent, 
but from the beginning to the end 
nothing worse nor better than salt 
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water. Therefore Homer, who 
would have seen the object exactly 
as it was, is in the first rank of 
poets—Keats, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
in the subordinate. This theory, 
which is very pompously put forth, 
and indeed supplies the key-note 
to the whole system, deserves in- 
spection, as to the accuracy both 
of the conclusions, and of the facts 
from which they are derived. 

First, is it true that the Greek 
mind was in its contemplation of 
external nature so literal as Mr. 
Ruskin asserts ? Of Homer it may 
perhaps, upon the whole, be frankly 
granted; although the extracts from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey made for 
this purpose are not very happily 
chosen. Inapassage already referred 
to, the rocks are described as ‘ bitter’ 
and ‘painful,’ epithets which can 
only be accurately employed in re- 
lation to human emotion. And 


even the passage which is most tri- 
umphantly put forward as showing 
how sternly Homer adhered to the 
plain truth, in spite of every tempta- 
tion, is not by any means incapable 
ofa different interpretation. Helen, 
seated on the Scan gate, says to 


Priam :— 

I see all the other Greeks, but two I 
cannot see—Castor and Pollux, whom 
one mother bore with me. Have they 
not followed from far Lacedemon, or 
have they indeed come in their sea- 
wandering ships, but will not enter into 
the battle of men, fearing the shame 
and the scorn that is in me ? 


Then Homer :— 


So she spake, but them already the 
life-giving earth possessed, there in 
Lacedeemon, in the dear fatherland. 


‘Observe,’ quoth Mr. Ruskin, ‘the 
word life-giving. An inferior poet 
would have communicated to the 
earth hisown emotion. But Homer 
sees the plain fact. The produc- 
tiveness of the earth is not inter- 
rupted, though Castor and Pollux 
he dead.’ It is quite possible, cer- 
tainly, that this view is correct; 
but, on the other hand, just as pos- 
sible that a different motive tempted 
Homer to employ the word, which, 
be it remembered, is not the most 
natural or obvious that could be 
used, but requires a slight prelimi- 
nary intellectual process to . gone 
through before its appropriateness 
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becomes perfectly apparent. The 
greenness of the earth is a much 
more obvious and noticeable fact at 
first sight than its productive power, 
which we cannot infer without a cer- 
tain induction. Which epithet, for 
instance, would a man, speaking the 
common language of the people, 
instinctively employ? But apart 
from this, did Homer select the ex- 
pression, not because it was the 
truest and most obvious which he 
could find (which it was not, es- 
pecially to a Greek who believed in 
the life of the Gods, but not in the 
life of nature), but because he felt 
that he could suggest, by an artistic 
contrast, a train of thought pro- 
foundly affecting? The earth is 
life-giving; and they are dead. 
Earth is still our mother, the source 
and origin of all life, out of which 
spring the leaves, the flowers, the 
corn harvests, all the races of men; 
and yet the brothers are lifeless 
upon her breast, deaf to her voice, 
insensible to her caresses! Homer 
may have employed the word, not 
because he thought it his duty to 
state the literal fact, but because he 
knew the effect which such a 
poetical artifice was calculated to 
produce. 

But even if we allow that Homer, 
who lived in a sufficiently rude, 
homely, and primitive age, was 
very literal, what are we to make 
of the later Greek literature? 
fEschylus and Aristophanes, Mr. 
Ruskin owns, did not hesitate to 
use ‘sensational’ phraseology, but 
it is precisely on such occasions, he 
assures us, that they ceased to be 
Greeks. How is this? Mr. Rus- 
kin examines certain works to dis- 
criminate the features of a people 
who have died out; he finds in them 
certain characteristics; some are 
consistent, some inconsistent, with a 
sreconceived hypothesis of his own ; 
he adopts the former, the latter 
he summarily dismisses. He as- 
signs no test by which to discri- 
minate the true from the artificial; 
and indeed no test can be found by 
which one part of the proof, in an 
inquiry of this kind, may be ac- 
cepted to the exclusion of the rest. 
It must either be taken in its in- 
tegrity, or not taken at all. Then 
there are subordinate scraps of 
evidence which are not without their 
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value. Just consider, for instance, 
that fable of Orpheus which has 
descended to us directly from the 
Greek, and which perfectly explains 
in an allegorical shape the operation 
which must be gone through in 
arriving at what Mr. Ruskin as- 
serts to be ‘an association exclusively 
dictated by the passionate incon- 
istencies of modern Europe.’ And 
when, moreover, we examine the 
majority of the Greek poets, we 
are disposed to doubt whether, 
upon the more important question— 
that, namely, as to the value to be 
attached to the Greek appreciation 
of the external world—our author 
has not treated them somewhat 
superciliously. Sophocles must 
have had a deep feeling for nature 
when he placed his uncrowned king 
by the pure and sleepless waters of 
the unresting sea; and the clouded 
imagination of the north never con- 
ceived a more wild or mysterious 
picture than that in Callimachus of 
the sacred Delos, ‘surrounded by 
hovering sea-gulls, and scourged by 
the stormy waves.’ Mr. Ruskin 
even asserts, on the credit of some 
isolated expressions, that the Greek 
did not know one colour from 
another—in special antagonism to 
the medieval Christian, in whom a 
different culture had produced in- 
tense respect for the sacredness of 
colour, and an intimate acquaintance 
with its subtle modifications. So- 
phocles, for instance, calls both the 
forest glade and the sea sand ‘ green.’ 
Mr. Ruskin can only conclude that 
the dramatist could not discriminate 
between the green of the trees and 
the yellow of the sands.* But the 
sand is not always yellow, or even 
brown; it is on the contrary, cu- 
riously enough, sometimes, though 
rarely, green. In certain damp, 
retired, and shaded localities, where 
neither the sun nor the sea often 
touch it, we have seen it change its 
colour into a light, moist, unhealthy 
green; and perhaps than such no 
litter or sadder place could be 
selected wherein to lay the dead 
body of Ajax, ‘ unburied avd eaten 
of the con Minds 
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Before quitting the Greeks, it is 
instructive to note the inconsistency 
into which Mr. Ruskin at the outset 
plunges. Homer is a greater poet 
than Keats or Tennyson. Why? 
Because he is superior to the ‘ pa- 
thetic fallacy.’ And having given 
this answer, he immediately goes on 
to assign a special exceptional cause 
why Homer, as a Greek, could not 
have used this form of poetical 
rhetoric. Homer had no sympathy 
for the wood or the stream; to him 
they were more destitute of life than 
they are to the modern, for his my- 
thology had invested the nymph of 
the wood and the naiad of the 
stream with the life which it had 
abstracted from the sensible forms 
themselves. Homer is superior to 
Tennyson, consequently, because, 
from the conditions of his creed, he 
could not comprehend an association 
which is the natural consequence of 
the culture of the other. His un- 
rivalled supremacy is due to the 
fact that he laboured under one de- 
lusion which prevented him from 
falling into another! 

We have been arguing as though 
Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine were in itself 
sound—but is this the case? Am 
I not entitled to apply those words 
to the external world, which have 
been previously used to describe my 
own emotions, except at the risk of 
being considered a poet of a second 
and inferior order? For our own 
part, we believe that the phraseology 
characteristic of human emotion 
may be properly and naturally ex- 
tended to the external world, and 
that the only distinction which ought 
to be made between different poets 
on this ground, must refer to the 
proper or improper use to which they 
put the phraseology in question. 
As to the first point, it appears to 
us that there is a natural and deeply- 
rooted connexion between the phy- 
sical and the moral world, and that 
forms in the one may be rightly as- 
sociated with feelings and affections 
in the other. ‘ All things are double, 
one against another, and God hath 
made nothing imperfect.’ And this 
law becomes still more obvious when 





* We accept Mr. Ruskin’s philological criticism, but it may be doubted 
whether the Greek word which he translates ‘green,’ was not also, under certain 


conditions, employed to denote ‘ yellow.’ 


There are some able observations upon 


the subject in a late number of the Leader newspaper. 
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directed to those natural forms—the 
wave, the river, the waterfall, the 
cloud,-—which are perhaps the most 
precious to the poetical tempera- 
ment. For the motions of insensible 
objects can only be fully and ade- 
quately described by words bor- 
rowed from, and originally applied 
to, the characteristics of active being. 
When the earth is perfectly still, 
we do not feel any absolute necessity 
to introduce this phraseology, but 
when in the rush of the rapid and 
the fall of the wave it ceases to be 
merely passive, we cannot describe 
the ia of motion so picturesquely 
and graphically as we might do, ex- 
cept by the employment of expres- 
sions originally Yimnited to the move- 
ments of an active will. Language 
was probably at first constructed 
upon the notion that everything is 
stationary and soulless in Nature, 
except ¢he man who has been created 
to enjoy it. So that when the poet 
goes forth, and finds that there is a 
subtle and intricate relation between 
the foam of the river or the black- 
ness of the thunder-cloud, and cer- 
tain emotions of his own mind, he 


is necessarily compelled—not from 
any poetical affectation or caprice, 
but out of a pure and noble instinct 
—to extend the words which de- 
scribe the movements in the spiritual 
to the corresponding movements in 


the natural world. And so true is 
this, that we discover in the common 
speech of all nations, numberless 
phrases used in this inverted way ; 
thereby showing that such an em- 
ployment of them is felt to be 
essential to the fulness and efficiency 
not merely of the poetical, but of 
the national tongue. The way- 
wardness of the wave, the moaning 
of the restless wind, and such like, 
are expressions wrought into the 
structure of almost every language, 
first introduced, it may be, by the 
poet, but universally accepted, be- 
cause men, having reached a certain 
stage of cultivation, had created as- 
sociations and discovered connexions 
which they could not express in 
their simpler and more primitive 
speech. 

If this be the true statement of the 
principle, are we not entitled to say 
that the strongest man and the most 
sagacious poet may sometimes, 
without weakness, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
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eloquent words, ‘ talk to the wayside 
Jlowers of his love, or to the fading 
clouds of his ambition? 

The error into which Mr. Ruskin 
has fallen, arises, we think, from his 
confounding a true poetic faculty 
with another which, though often 
found in poets, is really an evidence 
of weakness. 

Some men are 

Full of themselves, and answer their 

own notion, 
Byron, for instance, can never get 
rid of his own personality—can 
never get out of himself; but tinges 
whatever he touches with the stamp 
and impress of his own character. 
But Shakspeare and Scott do not 
mix themselves up with their crea- 
tions; they leave their kings and 
fools and warriors ‘to lay about 
them at their wills and die,’ with- 
out the slightest interference; and 
with calm and judicial impartiality, 
betray no bias for either the one 
side or the other. Mr. Ruskin 
would class Dante among these 
latter poets. How far the poet, who 
used the /nferno to relieve his own 
angry and bitter imagination, is en- 
titled to be included in this category, 
may admit of considerable discus- 
sion. But it is pretty evident that 
it is because he has not sufficiently 
discriminated between the act of the 
_ who purposely, and out of a 

igh artistic instinct, appropriates 
to natural objects the fitting sen- 
sational epithet, and the man whose 
vehement passion discolours all na- 
ture and all life with hues derived 
wholly from his own unhealthy 
imagination, that he has found a 
weakness in what is really an in- 
dubitable sign of a high poetical 
temperament. This also accounts 
for the various disparaging remarks 
which he makes upon what he calls 
the emotional school, and more par- 
ticularly upon the man whom he 
regards as its leader — Alfred 
Tennyson. 

That Mr. Ruskin admires and 
relishes the works of the Laureate, 
we do not doubt; there is sufficient 
evidence of that in the volume be- 
side us; but having, as he so fre- 
quently does, adopted at the outset 
and without due consideration an 
arbitrary classification (sanctioned 
it may be by those who compose 
what we will take the liberty to dis- 
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tinguish as the school of reactionary 
critics, and who carry their political 
antipathies somewhat unwarrant- 
ably into the discussion of artistic 
questions), he is forced to cling to 
it at all hazards, and in the teeth of 
the plainest facts. 

The Laureate being, as it appears, 
the leader of the emotional school, 
must of course possess the character- 
istics which distinguish that school. 
He communicates, therefore, in the 
Jirst place, his own feelings to the 
external world, and uses emotional 
epithets to describe insensible ob- 
jects which Homer would not have 
employed. He has not, secondly, 
that command over himself which 
Dante exhibits; he is continuall 
subdued by the feelings under aah 
he writes. In the third place, like 
most of the moderns, who delight in 
freedom and cloudiness, he does not 
appreciate the value of that perfect 
and literal detail which is the merit 
of Homer and the pre-Raphaelites. 
And /astly, his notions of colouring 
are not correct, but ‘ rich to excess,’ 
when compared with the pure and 
accurate colours of Scott and Dante. 
These, expressed or implied, are the 
chief countsof the indictmentagainst 
the Laureate, preferred in the third 
volume of Modern Painters; and 
as they perhaps represent with sufli- 
cient precision the poetical canons 
of that portion of the critical public 
to which we allude, it may not be 
altogether unprofitable to consider 
them in detail. 

But it is needful to protest at the 
outset against the notion which 
these critics industriously promul- 
gate, that Tennyson belongs essen- 
tially to the school which limits 
itself to the poetical analysis of 
emotion. Nothing can be wider of 
the truth. If we except In Memo- 
riam—to which we will presently 
allude—the great majority of Mr. 
Tennyson’s published poems are de- 
seriptive, into which no more of 
emotion is introduced than the ade- 
quate treatment of the narrative 
suggests and requires. The best 
account, for instance, that Mr. 
Ruskin can get anywhere of his 
model medieval hero—and every 
word rings like the clang of steel 
upon the anvil,—is contained in one 
of the Laureate’s poems. So far, in- 
deed, from Tennyson being rightly 


’ 

classed among the emotional poets, 
the truth is that there is an extreme 
literalness in his treatment of the 
few metaphysical subjects which he 
selects; and that even in his most 
abstract and speculative moods he 
constantly, with a poet’s instinct, 
returns for his best arguments to 
the green grass and the purple hills. 

Now of course, after our previous 
argument, we do not mean to con- 
tend that Tennyson does not employ 
emotional phraseology: on the con- 
trary, he does so variously, and with 
great effect. For the only legiti- 
mate question which can now arise 
to us is briefly,—in what manner 
ought this phraseology to be em- 
ployed? To which we reply, that it 
should be used naturally, sparingly 
(for frequent repetition must tend 
to weaken the eflect), and only when 
the poet is under the influence of a 
strong and forcible passion. A poet 
who uses it habitually and in cold 
blood, will soon make it nauseous 
and distasteful to his readers; as he 
will do also if he indulge in those 
intricate, involved, and arbitrary 
associations which delighted the 
artificial rhymers of the Restoration, 
who were indeed, on this very 
account, rather wits than poets. 
Euphuism (that is, the habitual 
employment of unnatural and pas- 
sionate comparisons on trivial 
occasions), transgresses all the 
conditions which a true poet will 
instinctively accept, and which in 
particular we find scrupulously 
recognised by the Laureate. A 
careful examination of his works 
will show us that in them this form 
of speech occurs comparatively sel- 
dom; that when it does occur, it 1s 
always founded upon a vivid percep- 
tion of the actual relation between 
the object and the emotion; and 
that it is never introduced except 
during the continuance of some 
strongand overpowering excitement. 
We must cite a few specimens in 
support of this criticism :— 


It was the deep mid-noon: one silvery 
cloud : 
Had lost its way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower 
they came; 

Naked they came to that smooth-swarded 
bower, 

And at their feet the crocus broke like 
fire, 
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Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies; and a wind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and 
vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild 
festoon 
Ran riot. 


This is a noble example of the 
‘ pathetic fallacy :’ but observe how 
strictly it obeys the conditions which 
have been laid down. In the first 
place, it is not a speculative philo- 
= who speaks, but the forsaken 
none, half-crazed with grief; and 
the event which stirs the pulse of 
nature is no trivial interview of 
rustic lovers, but the unveiled pre- 
sence of the fair Immortals them- 
selves. Again, in Lady Godiva 
there is another example of a similar 
kind, illustrating the same con- 
ditions. Lady Godiva, ‘ clothed on 
with chastity,’ and no garment be- 
side, rides through Coventry; and 
the epithets which, if applied to ex- 
a go aaa on ordinary occasions, 
would have appeared utterly incon- 
gruous, now become, when appro- 
priated by the womanly feelings of 
modesty and shame, perfectly natu- 
ral and expressive :— 


The deep air listened round her as she 
rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed 
for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the 
spout 
Had cunning eyes to see:—the blind 
walls 
Were full of chinks and holes, and over- 
head 
Fantastic gables crowding stared. 
Again, in The Talking Oak the 
flowers are gifted with feeling. But 
here, where there is no intensity of 
emotion, it is interesting to notice 
that it is the garrulous old oak itself 
from which the words proceed, and 
we must therefore obviously regard 
them in connexion with the pleasant 
and playful fancifulness which has 
dictated the form of the poem :— 
And light as any wind that blows, 
So fleetly did she stir, 
The flower, she touch’d on, dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her. 


Mr. Ruskin quotes some passages 
from In Memoriam, and contrasts 
them with what Homer would have 
said and thought on like occasions. 
The modern poet goes out at sunset 
on a furzy common, but it gives 
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him no pleasure, since his friend is 
dead: and he fears the gathering 
thunder-cloud because it may bring 
bad weather to the ship in which his 
ashes are conveyed. But are these 
feelings unhealthy—are they un- 
natural? On the contrary, is not 
the latter a perfectly natural feeling 
—one which even Homer would 
have experienced had he gone out at 
twilight to wait the landing of some 
brother-minstrel from the islands, 
and seen the thunder-cloud spread- 
ing blackly over the sea? But, 
moreover, we decline to form our 
estimate of Tennyson’s character as 
an artist from In Memoriam. We 
cannot look upon In Memoriam as 
a poem from which poetic theories 
may be derived, but as a life from 
which lessons of wisdom are to be 
gathered,—a a of personal ex- 
perience—the daily outpourings of 
the heart during many years of 
sorrow and trial, from the time when 
the poet’s affections are so utterly 
crushed that he is weakly and sen- 
sitively alive to every hostile influ- 
ence that may affect even the dust 
of his friend, to the time when, 
though the sense of loss remains, the 
pain is healed, and the grief, though 
never to be utterly forgotten, has 
become distant and sacred,— 


Like a statue, solid set, 
And moulded in colossal calm. 


And the same remarks apply, though 
in a different sense, to those who 
insist upon making Maud the stan- 
dard of Mr. Tennyson’s philoso- 
phical and political sentiments. For 
Maud is the monologue of a man 
who if never perfectly mad, is yet 
frequently on the verge of insanity ; 
and surely it is the grossest injustice 
to identify Ais ravings (perfectly 
characteristic and intelligible as 
such) with the sober opinions of our 
most sagacious poet. But, includ- 
ing all the poems which can be 
properly regarded as thoroughly and 
artistically elaborated, the result 
of our investigation must be—that 
in the employment of sensational 
phraseology, Tennyson manifests 
the rarest discretion and the most 
consummate tact. 

The next complaint against Ten- 
nyson,—his want of composure and 
self-command,—is in a manner 
answered by what we have now 
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said: for it is improbable that a 
poet who never uses one of the most 
difficult forms of poetic speech ex- 
cept at the right time, and under the 
most artistic restrictions, should be 
so entirely at the mercy of his own 
passion. And indeed the notion is 
curiously at variance with the fact. 
All Tennyson’s creations are encur'- 
tained in his art; and the artist, so 
far from being subdued by his feel- 
ings, is always superior to them. 
Thus, like those 

Who have attained 
Rest in a happy place, and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, 
he contemplates, perhaps, more than 
he feels. So thorough is the mas- 
tery thus obtained,—so unrivalled 
is the art which subordinates 
every particular to its own require- 
ments,—that we cannot quarrel 
with those who sometimes feel a 
degree of pique at the Laureate’s 
unruffied composure, and who de- 
siderate an occasional imperfection, 
—a hint of weakness,—just enough 
to show that the inspiration of song 
is at times too strong to be resisted. 
We can understand the feeling, but 
not the conclusion arrived at,—viz., 
that the poetry is not great because 
it is perfect. Again, his passion is 
so completely disciplined that, like 
Shakspeare, the poet never appears 
unless when it is the poet who 
speaks. None of his dramatis per- 
sone are rendered unnatural by 
the intruding personality of the 
writer. Gantiee the exquisite 
studies he has made of female om 
ter, from the wayward gaiety and 
pretty wilfulness of English Lilia, 
to the pensive and imperial gravity 
of an Oriental imagination ;—the 
Morte d’ Arthur, grand in its old 
Homeric simplicity; —the Recol- 
lections of the Arabian Nights, 
wherein are accumulated all the ro- 
mance and mystery of Eastern life ; 
—the quiet English happiness of 
the sweetest pastorals that sylvan 
lover ever imagined ;—the exqui- 
site delicacies of the Day Dream 
both in thought and expression, 
just such a dream as one might have 
among the summer woods; —the 
languor and weariness of Mariana, 
and the unreal and fantastic life of 
the Lady of Shallot,—just consider 
these infinite varieties of moods and 
scenes and circumstances, each per- 
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fect in its way, none in any wise 
disturbed by the intrusion of the 
poet’s individuality,—and then de- 
termine whether the critic is jus- 
tified in saying that this many-sided 
author ‘lacks self-command, and is 
commonly subdued by the feelings 
under which he writes.’ 

The question of detail in art is 
one which has recently excited much 
difference of opinion among men 
of taste: though the principle on 
which it must rest does not appear 
to be very difficult to somundiaal. 
Mr. Ruskin has certainly done good 
service in proving that the most 
minute finish is not inconsistent 
with the highest poetical treatment : 
that Millais may be quite as great a 
painter as any madman who ever 
plastered miles of canvas: and that 
the Inferno of Dante, with its petty 
details and interminable intricacies, 
is conceived in a no less imaginative 
spirit than the fire-struck turrets of 
Milton’s gloomy Pandemonium. 
But we must take care that the 
principle is not pushed to an ex- 
treme. It is quite true, indeed, 


that the love of vagueness is not by 


itself a proof of the presence of the 
imagination. But it is quite as 
true,—and the gentlemen who 
sedulously paint every leaf on a hill- 
side, and conscientiously describe 
every denizen of an ant-hill, re- 

uire to be reminded of the fact,— 
that the love of detail may be a 
sign of the lack of imagination. 
When one particular is heaped and 
crowded upon another, without pro- 
ducing an effect adequate to the 
labour that has been expended (and 
this is a kind of detail in which 
men of Mr. Dickens’s school largely 
indulge, and particularly rejoice), 
then we may very safely assert that 
the detail is, in such a ease, con- 
spicuous evidence of a prosaic and 
unimaginative intellect. For ima- 
gination, with its curiosa felicitas, 
sifts and winnows its materials, and 
only appropriates those that will 
add to the impression it is desired 
toconvey. So that detailis never ya- 
luable except when it contributes to 
the effect; and if that canbe obtained 
with equal success without any, then, 
like the false and useless finish of a 
picture, it becomes unprofitable, and 
ought to be discarded. Now in 
Tennyson we find the most perfect 
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accuracy and minuteness, and yet 
at the same time no man can pro- 
duce a broad effect with a few grand 
vague touches, better than he can. 
As illustrating the latter take such 
lines as these :— 


On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was 
full. 


Or, 
And the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was 
dark. 


Of the former, the examples we 
have marked are too numerous for 
quotation, and we can only refer the 
reader to passages in Mariana, The 
Morte d’Arthur, and The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter. The following 
—where minute and accurate finish 
increases the general effect of repose 
—is perhaps as exquisite as any. 
Now the noonday quiet holds the bill : 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests likea shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop ; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled ; I alone awake. 


The most common form of the 
‘ pathetic fallacy,’ as we have seen, is 
the association with external objects 
of an emotion which in themselves 
they do not possess. But on the 
other hand it has sometimes the 
effect of making the external fact 
less spiritual and more material ; so 
that a great poet may reach, by the 
aid of an imaginative detail, an 
almost primitive literalness. 
A carol free and bold, 
As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and 
harps of gold, 
And the tumult of their acclaim is rolled 
Through the open gates of the city afar, 
To the shepherd who watcheth the 
evening star. 


The misappropriation of ideas 
which is apparent in this passage, 
might be the work either of a very 
powerful imagination or of a very 
primitive and homely culture. An 
ordinary poet ounld merely have 
said, ‘a tumultuous shouting arose, 
and was borne hither from the city,’ 
and the statement would have com- 
mended itself to a man of compara- 
tive cultivation. But the great poet 
sees the flushed faces in the market- 

lace; and the thoroughfares leading 
rom the ceutre of the city to its 
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walls; and the gateways by which 
the country people come home at 
night to quiet farmhouses among the 
green fields ;—and all these windings 
and turnings he associates with the 
swift march of sound, as a material 
body, to the shepherd who watches 
on the hill-side. And it is moreover 
this capacity for literal detail which 
vermits Tennyson to enjoy every 
Kind of scenery. There is in man 
of his works that relish for a wild, 
sombre, and clouded landscape 
which Mr. Ruskin believes to be so 
characteristically modern. But he 
has a peculiar—even a Greek—love 
for distinctness and quietness in 
natural combinations, and his de- 
scription of the mist of the mountain, 
or the mystery of the cataract, is 
not more perfect than that of the 
squared lawn, the crisp woods, the 
strutting peacocks, and the mea- 
sured fall of the fountains around 
an old-fashioned English manor- 
house. 

One other complaint yet remains 
which necessitates a word or two,— 
Tennyson’s understanding of colour, 
which we believe to be not ‘ rich to 
excess,’ but exceedingly pure and 
accurate. Many of Mr. Ruskin’s 
speculations on colour are very 
valuable. Even here, however, we 
are often inclined to suspect the 
accuracy of the facts and the jus- 
tice of the reflections. For instance, 
he intensely dislikes brown, so much 
so, indeed, that he has at length per- 
suaded himself that there is no such 
colour in nature. But he is embar- 
rassed how to reconcile this discovery 
with the fact that Dante, whom he 
reckons the prince of colourists, 
often uses it. He gets over the 
difficulty, however, in a character- 
istic way. When Dante used the 
Italian adjective, bruno, he did not 
mean brown, but some other colour 
altogether. And wherefore? Be- 
cause Dante applies the word to the 
twilight, and Dante had too good 
an eye for colour to call the golden 
or purple glory of the sunset, 
brown. Now it is certainly curious 
that Dante, who was a most accu- 
rate writer, should not have been 


‘able to say what he meant, but 


should have required Mr. Ruskin 
to explain his meaning; and still 
more so that Tennyson, who is so 
* excessively rich’ a colourist, when 
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describing the same occasion, should 
have employed the same sombre 
colour. 

Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown, 


And let Mr. Ruskin say what he 
may, the expression undoubtedly 
recommends itself to us all—espe- 
cially to those who have witnessed 
a rapid August sunset on the Medi- 
terranean, which can only be de- 
scribed by comparing it to a shower 
of thick dark. ast flakes, coming 
down abruptly out of and across the 
sky. The twilight is brown; Ten- 
nysoncallsitbrown: therefore Dante, 
when he called it brown, meant 
brown, and was perfectly right. 
That, upon the whole, is, we suspect, 
about as logical a syllogism as the 
other. 

Of Tennyson’s sincere and truth- 
ful colouring it were easy to mul- 
tiply examples. There are, for in- 
stance, those exquisite verses in the 
‘fytte’ of the Day Dream which 
contains the departure of the happy 
lovers from the palace, wherein 
are depicted with Titeral accuracy 
all the wonderful glories of the 
rising and the dying day. Many 
others will be found in the Morte 
d’ Arthur, The Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights, The Two Voices, 
and The Dying Swan; and we can- 
not resist the temptation—although 
our extracts have been already 
somewhat voluminous—to quote a 
few lines from Audley Court, in 
which each touch of colour, from 
the rustling silver on the leaves, to 
the green sparkle of the dipping 
harbour-buoy, has been carefully 
and conscientiously studied. 


Ere the night we rose 
And saunter’d home beneath a moon, 
that, just 
In crescent, dimly rained about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills: and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming 


uay, 

The town was hush’d beneath us; lower 
down 

The bay was oily calm ; the harbour- 
buoy 

With one green sparkle ever and anon 

Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart. 


The poems we have referred to 
are certainly not suggestive of any 
excessive affection for colour on 
Mr..Tennyson’s part; and it will 
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be found that even when his subject 
requires a rich hue, it is always 
used unobtrusively, and that there 
is never any artificial glare in it. 
It is moreover worth observing, that 
his most gorgeous and elaborate 
colouring is chiefly devoted to com- 
paratively minute objects—a rose, a 
jewel, or a sword-hilt; just as we 
find on the golden petal or within 
the purple dome of the fiower the 
bloom and concentration, as it were, 
of those rich colours which, in the 
larger combinations of nature, the 
sky. the mountain, the cloud, are 
subdued and graduated into an in- 
finite variety of more delicate and 
tender tints. And again, it is very 
noticeable how complete a command 
he exercises overthesimplest colours, 
and how he can extract an effect 
from the most elementary, which an 
inferior man, though liberally em- 
ploying the most lavish, could not 
obtain. 
Hard by a poplar stood alway, 

All silver green, with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and 

away, 

In the white curtain to and fro 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 

ag os winds bound within their 

cell, 

The shadow of the poplar fell 

Upon her bed, across her brow. 


There is a peculiar fascination in 
this exquisite passage. The poplar 
sways to and fro against the curtain, 
while the warm wind of the early 
night is blowing; its still shadow, 
when the wind has sunk and the 
night is far spent, lies like a bar 
across the white brow of the sleep- 
ing girl. It cannot fail to remind 
us of the triple-arched casement in 
The Eve of St. Agnes, where, among 
‘stains and splendid dyes,’ 

as are the tiger-moth’s deep 

damask’d wings, —- 

A shielded ‘scutcheon blushed with 
blood of queens and kings. 

Full on the casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast 

As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace 
and boon ; 

Rose bloom fell on her hands, together 
prest, 
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And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


In this passage there is a tropical 
accumulation of superb colours— 
‘rose bloom,’ ‘soft amethyst,’ the 
‘damask’d wings of the tiger-moth,’ 
‘the blushing blood of queens and 
kings;’ in the other, not one brilliant 
colour—nothing but the poorest 
light and shade—the white curtain, 
the white moonlight, the black 
shadow of the poplar: and yet 
Tennyson, by the artistic disposition 
of his scanty materials, is probably 
more affecting, and certainly quite 
as effective, as Keats. 

The complaint we have been con- 
sidering affirms that Tennyson uses 
too much colour: we think it might 
be as correct to say that he does 
not use colour so often as he might, 
and on occasions when a man who 
had a strong conviction of its pro- 
found significance would probably 
resort to it. Indeed, there are many 
suitable opportunities when he neg- 
Jects to use it at all, and prefers to 
substitute in its place a subtleepithet, 
which through some remote and in- 
tricate association produces a greater 
impression than could perhaps be 
got out of any colour whatever. 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 
Or, 
‘ The highest-mounted mind,’ he said, 
‘Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead,’ 


And Mr. Ruskin, who never bor- 
rows from any one, says in his last 
volume, ‘ The eye commands, at the 
further extremity of the Val d’Arno, 
the whole purple range of the moun- 
tains of Carrara, peaked and mighty, 
seen always against the sunset light, 
in silent outline, the chief forms that 
rule the scene astwilight fades away.’ 
Now observe, an outline is not 
silent: it is hard, or rough, or 
broken, or coloured, as the case 
may be; but (as a negative infers 
a positive) silence cannot be logically 
attributed to an object which is not 
gifted with voice or the capacit 
to produce sound. Yet how aah 
finer than any colouring could have 
made it, is Tennyson’s ‘ silent sum- 
mit’! How completely it expresses 
the peculiar nobleness of that clear 
thin line stretched along the pale 
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dawn, and rising above the still and 
sacred hills—still at all times, but 
most affectingly so in the profound 
serenity and silence of the early 
morning! Would not the intro- 
duction of any colour whatever have 
in somewise sullied the virginal 
purity of that inviolate repose? This 
poetical inversion or appropriation 
of epithets, primitively applicable 
to sound alone (and this is just 
another modification of the prin- 
ciple which is really at the bottom 
of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ pathetic fallacy’), 
occurs frequently in Tennyson’s 
pay: They are taken from their 
egitimate connexion, and associated 
with moods and appearances which, 
without such assistance, could not 
owe have been described at all. 
And this capacity for subtle distri- 
bution leads us, lastly, to note that 
the Laureate’s sense of sound is per- 
haps even more perfect than his 
sense of colour. The common words 
which he uses to describe the dif- 
ferent modifications and qualities of 
sound are always discriminated with 
curious and felicitous nicety. Many 
might be quoted ; here are two:— 
The many-knotted water flags 
That whistled stiff and dry about the 
marge. 
IT heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag. 


The words ‘washing’ and ‘lap- 
ping,’ as has been recently pointed 
out by an able writer,* exactly 
mark the difference between the 
liquid beat of ‘ wild’ (or unconfined) 
water upon a rocky coast, and the 
rustling murmur which the broken 
ripple makes when driving with the 
wind among the bulrushes. 

During our inquiry we have inci- 
dentally encountered many psycho- 
logical facts, all of which must be 
attributed to the influence, more or 
less direct, of that law which Mr. 
Ruskin has somewhat inconsequen- 
tially designated ‘the pathetic 
fallacy.” There is in the first place 
the mental operation which asso- 
ciates human emotion with external 
nature; then there is the act which 
imposes the conditions and qualities 
of ordinary material bodies upon 
others not subject to the same limi- 
tations; lastly, there is the act 


* Article on Tennyson, in the Cambridge Essays, by George Brimley, M.A. 
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which appropriates to the percep- 
tions of one sense, the epithets 
which are logically limited to the 
impressions received by certain of 
the others. These are all illustra- 
tions under different disguises of 
the ‘ poetic fallacy.’ Though none 
of them may be logically true, none 
of them are poetically false. And 
Mr. Ruskin may rest assured that 
no poet ever existed who did not 
acknowledge, in a lesser or greater 
measure, the influence of this poetic 
law. The poet, indeed, abdicates 
his noblest privileges when he de- 
clines to avail himself of the plastic 
resources which his artistic nature 
supplies ; and in any estimate of his 
powers it must be accepted as a 
sign, not of strength, but of weak- 
ness and poverty, that 

The primrose on the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And nothing more. 

Here we must close. We are 
glad to have met Mr. Ruskin on 
the neutral ground of poetry, and 
to have enjoyed an opportunity of 
estimating the soundness of his 
judgment on a less technical subject 
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than those to which he has hitherto 
chiefly limited his research. Any 
opinions of his, as those of a highly- 
cultivated thinker, deserve respect 
and consideration ; and our disagree- 
ment with him we hope is more as 
regards the form than the substance 
of his criticism. But as that criti- 
cism undoubtedly appeared to us to 
echo the opinions of the critical 
school, to which we have, alluded 
(and which has recently attempted 
in particular to identify the Laureate 
with certain maudlin and unhealthy 
poets, with whom he has reall 

nothing in common), we have felt 
ourselves called on to examine it 
minutely and searchingly, though, 
we trust, with no undue severity. 
To those topics in the present 
volume which relate to the fune- 
tions, not of the poet, but of the 
painter, we cannot now allude, 
even in passing. <A more fitting 
opportunity may occur when the 
work is concluded—a work which, 
whatever its shortcomings, must 
always occupy a marked and peculiar 
position in the history of Fnglish 
criticism. J. O. S. 


PEACE! 


EACE, Peace! 


How soon shall we forget 


The friends, the loves, who crumbling rest ; 


Whose fame has earned no coronet 
To deck the humble soldier’s crest ? 


Poor artisan, or peasant lad, 
Beguiled by drink or glory’s tale, 

In worn red jacket, meanly clad, 
Who died to win the peace we hail. 


In long gazettes his name was told, 
Dead, mangled, lost, for ever gone ; 
The wave of ‘lime is o’er him rolled, 
His place is filled, his duty done. 
The village wonder for a day ; 
His sweetheart is another’s now ; 
Bleak Tauris holds his lifeless clay, 
Without a cross its place to show. 


The blazoned urn for lordly dead, 

The spurs, the stars for those who live, 
The kiss of love, the bridal bed, 

The country and the women give. 


But who shall for plebeian weep, 
Of all who spell the warlike story? 
The mothers only, they will weep 
When hearing of the nation’s glory. aon 
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THE ORGAN QUESTION.* 


*‘DEPUBLICANS are born, not 

s made,’ says the lively author of 
Kaloolah ; and so, we have long held, 
are true-blue Presbyterians. A 
certain preponderance of the sterner 
elements, a certain lack of capacity 
of emotion, and disregard of the in- 
fluence of associations,—in brief, a 
certain liardness of character to be 
found only in Scotland, is needed to 
make your out-and-out follower of 
John Knox. The great mass of the 
educated members of the Church of 
Scotland have no pretension to the 
name of true-blue Presbyterians : 
Balfour of Burley would have 
scouted them; under the insidious 
influence of greater enlightenment 
and more rapid communication, they 
have in many respects approximated 
sadly to ‘black prelacy.” Dr. Cand- 
lish’s book reminds us that out-and- 
out Presbyterians are still to be 
found in the northern part of this 
island. In arguing with such, we 
feel a peculiar difficulty. We have 
no ground in common. Things 
which appear to us as self-evident 
axioms, they flatly deny. For in- 
stance, it appears to us just as plain 
as that two and two make four, that 
a church should be something essen- 
tially different in appearance from 
an ordinary dwelling; that there is 
a peculiar sanctity about the house 
of God ; that if it be fit to pay some 
respect to the birth-day of the 
Queen, it cannot be wrong to pay 
a greater to the birth-day of the 
Redeemer; that the worship of 
God should be made as solemn in 
itself as possible, and as likely as 
possible to impress the hearts of 
the worshippers ; that if music is 
employed in the worship of God, it 
should be the best music to be had ; 
and that if there be a noble instru- 
ment especially adapted to the per- 
formance of sacred music, with 
something in its very tones that 
awes the heart and wakens devo- 
tional feeling, that is beyond all 
question the instrument to have in 
our churches. Now all this the 


Ge 


true-blue Presbyterian at once 
denies. He holds that all that is 
required of a church is protection 
from the weather, with seat-room, 
and, perhaps, ventilation ; he denies 
that any solemnized feeling is pro- 
duced by noble architecture, or that 
the Gothic vault is fitter for a 
church than for a factory ; he walks 
into church with his hat on to show 
he does not care for bricks and 
mortar; he taboos Christmas-day, 
with all its gentle and gracious re- 
membrances; he maintains that the 
barest of all worship is likeliest to 
be true spiritual service; he holds 
that there is something essentially 
evil and sinful in the use of an organ 
in church; that the organ is ‘a 
portion of the trumpery which igno- 
rance and superstition had foisted 
into the house of God;’ that to in- 
troduce one is to ‘ convert a church 
into a concert-room,’ and ‘ to return 
back to Judaism;’ and that ‘the 
use of instrumental music in the 
worship of God is neither lawful, 
nor expedient, nor edifying.’+ 
We confess that we do not know 
how to argue with men who honestly 
hold these views. The things which 
they deny appear to us so perfectly 
plain already, that no argument can 
make them plainer. If any man 
say to us, ‘I don’t feel in the least 
solemnized by the noble cathedral 
and the pealing anthem,’ all we can 
reply is simply, ‘ Then you are diffe- 
rent from human beings in general ;’ 
but it is useless to argue with him. 
If you argue a thesis at all, you can 
argue it only from things less liable 
to dispute than itself; and in the 
case of all these matters attached 
to Presbytery, though not forming 
art of its essence, this is impossible. 
Vhenever we have had an argu- 
ment ‘with an old impracticable 
Presbyterian, we have left off with 
the feeling that some people are 
born Presbyterians ; and if so, there 
is no use in talking to them. 
But all these notions to which 
allusion has been made, are attached 


* The Organ Question: Statements by Dr. Ritchie and Dr. Porteous for and 
against the Use of the Organ in Public Worship, in the Proceedings of the Presbytery 


of Glasgow, 1807-8. 
Edinburgh. 1856. 


With an introductory Notice, by Robert 8. Candlish, D.D. 


t The Organ Question, pp. 108, 125, 128, &c. 
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to Presbytery by vulgar prejudice ; 
they form no part of its essence, 
a enlightened Presbyterians now- 
a-days are perfectly aware of the 
fact. There is no earthly connexion 
in the nature of things between 
Presbyterian Church - government 
and flat-roofed meeting-houses, the 
abolition of the seasons of the 
Christian year,* a bare and bald 
ritual, a vile ‘ precentor ’ howling out 
of all tune, and a congregation join- 
ing as musically as the frogs in Aris- 
tophanes. The educated classes in 
Scotland have for the most part come 
to see this, and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, evenamong the Dissenters, 
we find chureh-like places of wor- 
ship, decent singing, and the entire 
service conducted with propriety. 
And one of the marked signs of 
vanishing prejudice is, that a general 
wish is springing up for the intro- 
duction of that noble instrument, so 
adapted to church musie, the organ. 
Things have even gone so far that 
the principal ecclesiastical court of 
a considerable Scotch dissenting de- 
nomination, has left it to be decided 
by each congregation for itself, 
whether it will have an organ or 
not. Andseveral dissenting minis- 
ters of respectable standing and un- 
doubted Presbyterianism, are push- 
ing the matter strongly. 

We should have fancied that men 
of sense in North Britain would 
have been pleased to find that there 
is a prospect of the organ being 
generally introduced: and this upon 
the broad ground that church music 
would thus be made more solemn, 
more worthy of God’s worship, more 
likely to awaken devotional feeling. 
We should have fancied that there 
was no need for special pleading on 
the part of the advocates of the 
organ, and assuredly no room for 
lengthened argument on the part of 
iis opponents. The entire argu- 
ment, we think, may be summed up 
thus: Whatevermakes church music 
more solemn and solemnizing is 
good ; the organ does this: there- 
fore, let us have the organ. If a 
man denies our first proposition, he 
is a person who cannot be reasoned 
with. If he denies the second, he 
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has no musical taste. If he admits 
both, yet denies the conclusion, then 
he is either prejudiced or yielding 
to pine. And so the discussion 
ends. And though we do not by 
any means hold that the majorit 
is necessarily right, still in this 
world we have, after all, no further 
appeal than to the mass of educated 
men, and they have decided ‘the 
organ question.’ We believe that 
the Scotch Church and its offshoots 
are the only Christian sects that 
taboo the organ. 

We should not have been sur- 
prised to find opposition to the organ 
on the part of the unreasoning 
crowd, ae regard it as a rag of 
Popery, and whose hatred of every- 
thing prelatical is quite wonderful. 
But it startles us to find reasonable 
and educated Scotchmen maintain- 
ing that an organ is an idol, and 
that its use is not only inexpedient, 
but absolutely sinful and forbidden. 
We have read with considerable in- 
terest, and with great surprise, Dr. 
Candlish’s publication on The Organ 
Question, elicited by ‘the alarm he 
feels at certain recent movements on 
behalf of instrumental music in Pres- 
byterian worship’ (p. 5). His part in 
it is confined to an introductory 
essay, reflecting little credit upon 
either his logic or his taste: and 
instead of arguing the matter for 
himself, he prefers to reproduce what 
he regards as a complete discussion 
of the subject, in two documents, 
written nearly half a century since. 
The circumstances under which these 
were written are as follows :— 

In the centre of a considerable 
square, opening out of the Salt 
Market of Glasgow (indissolubly 
associated with the memory of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie and Rob Roy), 
there stands the elegant church 
of St. Andrew. It is a facsimile, 
on a slightly reduced scale, of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, at Charing 
Cross. Fifty years since, Dr. Ritchie, 
the incumbent of that church, in ae- 
cordance with the wish of his entire 
congregation, one of the most intel- 
ligent in Scotland, introduced an 
organ. On Sunday, the 2grd of 
August, 1807, the sole organ which 


* We happened once to be in Dr. Cumming’s chapel on an Easter-Sunday, and 
found that the prayers and sermon wer? as full of reference to the season as the 
service for the day in the Prayer Book ; perhaps more 80, 
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has been used since the Reformation 
in any Scotch church in Scotland,* 
was used for the first and last time. 
Extreme horror was excited among 
the ultra-Presbyterians. Dr. Ritchie 
was forthwith pulled up by the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, and getting 
frightened at his own audacity, he 
declared at its meeting ‘that he 
would not again use an organ in the 
public worship of God, without the 
authority of the Church.’ Upon this 
the Presbytery passed a achite 
the effect ‘ That the Presbytery are 
of opinion that the use of the organ 
in the public worship of God, is con- 
trary to the lawof the land, and to the 
law and constitution of our Estab- 
lished Church, and therefore prohibit 
it in all the churches and chapels 
within theirbounds; and with respect 
to Dr. Ritchie’s conduct in this mat- 
ter,they are satisfied with his declara- 
tion.” Dr. Ritchie gave in a paper 
containing his reasons of dissent ; 
and a committee of the Presbytery 
prepared a reply to it. These two 
yapers form the substance of the 
eck now sent forth with Dr. Cand- 
lish’s name. 

The commotion excited in Scot- 
land by the introduction of the 
organ was indescribable. Dr. 
Ritchie was accused of ‘the monstrous 
crime of worshipping God by images, 
of violating the articles of the Union, 
of demolishing the barriers for the 
security of our religion, of commit- 
ting a deed of perjury to ordination 
vows’ (p.61). A howl of execration 
was directed against the man who 
had exhibited the flagrant insolence 
of introducing what John Knox had 
tastefully described as a ‘ kist fu’ o’ 
whistles.’ Pamphlets and carica- 
tures were numerous. Dr. Cand- 
lish thinks it worth while to pre- 
serve the remembrance of a picture 
‘which represents Dr. Ritchie, who 
was about the time of these pro- 
ceedings translated to Edinburgh, 
travelling as a street musician, with 
a barrel organ strapped across his 
shoulder, and solacing himself with 
the good old tune, ‘I'll gang nae 
mair to yon toun’(p. 28). Wit and 
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intelligence appear to have been 
tolerably equal in Scotland in those 
days. 

Dr. Candlish’s own sentiments 
are plainly enough expressed. He 
thinks that ‘cogent arguments can 
be urged, both from reason and 
Scripture, against the practice of 
using the organ’ (p.14). He hopes 
that his present publication ‘ will 
make many who have been almost 
led away by the plausibilities that 
are so easily got up on the side of 
organs, pause before they lend them- 
selves to what may cause a most 
perilous agitation’ (p. 31). This is 
fair enough, because there may be 
prejudices in the mass of the Scotch 
people so strong that it would be in- 
expedient to shock them by intro- 
ducing instrumental music. But 
Dr. Candlish goes on, in words which 
bewilder us, to give his opinion on 
the essential merits of the ques- 
tion :— 


It is not that I am afraid of a contro- 
versy on this subject, or of its issue, so 
far as the merits of the question are con- 
cerned. I believe it is a question which 
touches some of the highest and deepest 
points of Christian theology. Is the tem- 
ple destroyed, is the temple worship 
wholly superseded ? Havewe, or have we 
not, priests and sacrifices among us now ? 
Does the Old Testament itself point toany- 
thing but the ‘fruit of thelips’ as the peace- 
offering or thank- offering of gospel times? 
Is there a trace in the New Testament 
of any other mode of praise? Yor my 
part, Jam persuaded that if the organ be 
admitted, there is no barrier, in prin- 
ciple, against the sacerdotal system. in 
all its fulness,—against the substitution 
again, in our whole religion, of the formal 
a spiritual, the symbolical for the 
real! 


And then, remembering that this 
may offend Episcopalians, Dr. Cand- 
lish goes on sibesiaiete say that the 
Church of England never attained 
light enough to reject the organ, and 
may therefore be permitted the use 
of a carnal contrivance which the 
more enlightened Presbyterians 
would be retrograding in taking up. 
A position at which the organ is re- 
tained, is wonderfully well for us 





* Organs are not unfrequently found in Scotch churches out of Scotland: 
Scotch churches maintained by the East India Company at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, are provided with organs, which are regularly used: The case is the same 
with several of the Scotch churches in the West Indies, and with one long esta- 
blished at Amsterdam. 
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Southrons ; but would be a wretched 
falling off inthe followers of Cameron 
and Renwick. 

Dr. Ritchie appears from his 
‘Statement’ to have been an en- 
lightened and educated man, some- 
what in advance of his age, and who 
had miscalculated the consequences 
of setting up the organ. The pear 
was not ripe; it is hardly so yet, 
after the lapse of fifty years. He 
adduces just such arguments in 
favour of instrumental music, as 
would present themselves to any 
English mind, modified somewhat 
by his knowledge of the prejudices 
ot the tribunal he addressed. His 
statement is written with elegance, 
and temperately expressed. He sets 
outby stating that the use of instru- 
mental music in worship has its foun- 
dation in the best feelings of human 
nature, prompting men to employ 
with reverence, according to the 
means they possess, all their powers 
in expressing gratitude to their 
Creator. This use cannot be traced 
in sacred history from the time of 
Moses down to that of David: but 
David not only employed instru- 
mental music himself, but calls ‘ on 
all nations, all the earth, to praise 
the Lord as he did, with psaltery, 
with harp, with organ, with the 
voice of a psalm.’ His psalms 
are constantly sung in Christian 
worship ; ‘and can it be a sin to 
sing them, as was done by the ori- 
ginal composer, with the aecompani- 
ment of an organ?’ Christ never 
found fault with instrumental music, 
neither did Paul or John; the latter 
indeed tells us that he beheld in 
heaven ‘ Harpers harping with their 
harps.’ During the earlier centuries, 
the persecutions to which Christians 
were exposed probably suffered no 
thought about a matter not essential: 
but the use of organs became general 
in the time of dawning light. At the 
Reformation it was felt that their use 
was no essential part of Popery; and 
thusit wasretained by alltheretormed 
churches, those of Luther and Calvin 
alike, except the Church of Scotland. 
Organs did not find favour in Scot- 
land, because religious persecution 
had excited in that country a great 
horror of whatever had been used 
in popish or prelatical worship, as 
altars, crosses, organs. But al- 
though the organ was associated 
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with Episcopacy, there is no neces- 
sary connexion :— 


And in the use of an organ in church 
during public praise, I cannot, for my 
life, after long and serious attention to 
the subject, discover even an approach 
to any violation either of the purity or 
uniformity of our worship. For who 
will or can allege that an organ is an 
innovation upon the great object of 
worship ?—we all, I trust, worship the 
one God, through the one Mediator. 
Or upon the subject of praise ?—for we 
all sing the same psalms and para- 
phrases in the same language, all giving 
thanks for the same mercies. Or upon 
the posture of the worshippers !—for we 
all sit, as becomes Presbyterians. Or 
upon the tunes sung '!—for we sing only 
such as are in general use. Or upon 
the office of the precentor ?—for he still 
holds his rank, and employs the com- 
manding tones of the organ for guiding 
the voices of the people. What, then, is 
it? Itis a help, a support given to the 
precentor’s voice, for enabling him more 
steadily, and with more dignity, to guide 
the voice of the congregation, and thus 
to preserve not only uniformity, but 
that unity of voice which is so becoming 
in the public service, which so pleasingly 
heightens devout feelings, and prevents 
that discord which so easily distracts 
the attention of the worshippers. 


Such is an outline of Dr. Ritchie’s 
argument. Our readers will, we 
doubt not, be curious to know what 
considerations, partaking of the na- 
ture of argument, can be adduced 
against the use of organs in church. 
Most people, we should think, would 
be more curious to know ¢his, than 
to have arguments in favour of an 
usage for which common sense is 
authority sufficient. Now, had the 
committee of the Glasgow Presby- 
tery assigned their true reason for 
rejecting the organ, it might have 
been very briefly set out: it was 
simply to be different from the Pre- 
latists. A true-blue Presbyterian 
does not think of discussing the fit- 
ness of any observance on the ground 
of its own merits. He brings the 
matter to a shorter issue—viz., Is it 
used in the Episcopal Church or is 
it not? If he goes beyond that, his 
final question would be, What did 
John Knox say about it? His in- 
fallibility is held in Scotland much 
more strongly and practically than 
the Pope’s is in Italy. If any man 
in a Scotch Church Court should 
venture to impugn anything that 
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ever was said by the Reformer, he 
would draw a perfect storm of in- 
dignation upon his own head. We 
repeat, there is no doctrine more 
decidedly held in Scotland than that 
of the infallibility of John Knox. 
Perhays that of the impeccability of 
Calvin should be regarded as a com- 
panion doctrine. His vagaries as 
to the Sabbath preclude his recep- 
tion as infallible. We have seen a 

aper by an eminent minister of a 
Scotch dissenting ‘body,’ whose 
purpose was to prove that Calvin 
was right in burning Servetus. The 
argument, so far as we could make 
it out, appeared to be that Calvin’s 
doing so was right, because Calvin 
did it. Of course, had Servetus 
burned Calvin, it would have been 
quite a different thing. 

As for the reply to Dr. Ritchie’s 
Statement (which was drawn up by 
a certain Dr. Porteous), we shall at 
once say of it that it appears to us 
characterized by ignorance, stupi- 
dity, and vulgarity, in the very 
highest degree. Dr. Ritchie’s paper 
dealt with broad principles: this is 
mainly employed in paltry personali- 
ties and misrepresentations. Its 
style bristles with such descriptions 
of instrumental music as ‘ will-wor- 
ship,’ ‘ superstitious rites,’ ‘ convert- 
ing a church into a concert-room,’ 
‘an organ tickling the ear of the 
audience’ (the italics are the 
writer’s own), ‘the puerile amuse- 
ment of pipes and organs,’ &c. We 
shall endeavour to pick out from 
this very tedious lucubration what- 
ever it contains in the nature of 
argument; and we believe that our 
readers will agree with us that the 
mere statement of the following ob- 
jections to the organ is suflicient 
refutation of them. We give our 
references, lest we should be sus- 
pected of caricaturing Dr. Porteous’s 
argument :— 

1. Instrumental music in the wor- 
ship of God is as much part of the 
Jewish system as circumcision : 
therefore, if circumcision be abo- 
lished, so is the organ (pp. 86-7). 
Instrumental music was essentially 
connected with sacrifice; and as 
sacrifice was abolished by Christ's 
death, so was instrumental music 
abolished (pp. 87-8). The New 
Testament, by prescribing a new 
way of worshipping God,—to wit, 
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by singing psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs,—is to be under- 
stood as abolishing the old way, by 
instrumental music (p. 91). St. 
Paul, far from commending instru- 
mental music, speaks of it with con- 
tempt—If I ‘ have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal’ (p. 96). True, 
harps are spoken of by St. John 
as in heaven; but St. John was 
drawing on his recollection of the 
Temple service, and is not to be 
literally understood (pp. 97-8). So 
much for the argument from Scrip- 
ture. 

2. The Christians of the early 
centuries would have had organs, 
had it been right to have them. As 
they had them not, ‘it is evident 
that they considered it unlawful to 
employ instrumental music in the 
worship of God. Both Arians and 
orthodox would have regarded them- 
selves as returning back to Judaism, 
if they had permitted it in their 
public worship’ (p. 108). We are 
surprised to find the Fathers quoted 
by a Presbyterian clergyman, but 
in this case they make in favour of 
his views. Justin Martyr says, 
‘Plain singing is not childish, but 
only the singing with lifeless organs: 
whence the use of such instruments, 
and other things fit for children, is 
laid aside’ (pp. 109-10). Basil speaks 
of organs as ‘ the inventions of dubal, 
of the race of Cain’ (p. t11). Chry- 
sostom says that instrumental music 
‘was only permitted to the Jews for 
the imbecility and grossness of their 
souls: but now, instead of organs, 
Christians must use the body to 
praise God’ (p. 112). Jerome and 
Augustine speak in a similar strain. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the Schoolman 
age, says, ‘ In the old law, God was 
praised both with musical instru- 
ments and human voices. But the 
Church does not use musical instru- 
ments to praise God, lest she should 
seem to judaize’ (p. 115). And we 
are told, on the authority of Eck- 
hard, that Luther (among other 
foolish things which he said) said 
that ‘ organs were among the ensigns 
of Baal!’ (p. 119). There is no 
that Calvin declared that 
‘Instrumental music is not fitter to 
be adopted into the public worship 
of the Christian Church than the 
incense, the candlesticks, and the 
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other shadows of the Mosaic law’ 
(p. 121). Our reply to all this is, 
that the Fathers, Schoolmen, and 
Reformers, might fall into error: if 
the question is to be decided by 
authority, we could adduce a thou- 
sand authorities in favour of the 
organ for every one against it; 
these eminent men had no other 
grounds for forming their opinion 
than are patent to us, and it seems 
manifest to common sense that nei- 
ther in reason nor Scripture are 
there any grounds to su port the 
opinions they express. We appeal 
to the common sense of mankind, 
even from the judgment of Chrysos- 
tom, Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin. 
3. Dr. Porteous’s next argument 
against the organ is, that the 
Fathers of the Scotch Church ‘ re- 
garded instrumental music as the 
offspring of Judaism, and abhorred 
it as a relic of Popery, and too in- 
timately connected with that pre- 
latic form which our forefathers 
never could endure’ (p. 132). ‘It 
has been allowed by authors, foreign 
and domestic, that the genius of the 
Scotch people is much more musical 
than that either of the English, the 
Dutch, or the French. But the 
people of Scotland abhor the blend- 
ing of the inventions of man with 
the worship of God. They conceive 
instrumental music inconsistent with 
the purity of a New Testament 
Church’ (p. 134). Then ‘ Knox and 
Melville, Rutherford and Hender- 
son, offer not one word in behalf of 
the organ. They allow it to perish 
unnoticed, as a portion of that trum- 
pery which ignorance and supersti- 
tion had foisted into the house of 
God’ (p. 140). ‘The fixed, deter- 
mined opposition to instrumental 
music’ among the Scotch Reformers 
‘ariseth from /egal, political, moral, 
and Scriptural grounds’ (p. 140). 
We admit at once that the founders 
of the Scotch Church had an invete- 
rate dislike for the organ; but as 
they give us no reason for their 
dishke, except the fact that the 
organ had been employed in pre- 
latic worship, and the utterly ground- 
less assertion that instrumental mu- 
sic was a purely Jewish observance, 
we cannot regard their dislike other- 
wise than as an irrational prejudice. 
The argument from Knox's opinion 
may be a very good one where men 
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believe the infallibility of Knox, 
but with us it has no weight what- 
ever. We regard ourselves quite as 
competent to form an opinion in this 
matter as Knox; and the argument 
from mere authority will not do in 
a case where the authorities quoted 


-have no special weight, and are in a 


minority of one to a hundred. 

4. The next argument is addressed 
exclusively to persons belonging to 
the Church of Scotland. At the 
Revolution, ‘ Prelacy was for ever 
abolished in Scotland;’ and the 
organ is part of Prelacy (pp. 144-5). 
The people, at all events, regarded 
it as such (p. 145). And when it 
was stipulated at the union of the 
two kingdoms, that the established 
worship should continue, it was 
understood on all hands that this 
stipulation excluded instrumental 
music (pp. 150-161). Every clergy- 
man at his ordination subscribes a 
formula, in which he ‘sincerely 
owns the purity of worship presently 
authorized and practised in this 
Church, and that he will constantly 
adhere to the same; and that he 
will neither directly nor indirectly 
endeavour the prejudice and sub- 
version thereof’ (p. 162). But this 

urity of worship is destroyed by 
introducing an organ; for ‘b 
blending instrumental music wit 
the human voice, the simple melody 
of our forefathers becomes imme- 
diately changed into a medley, com- 
posed of animate and inanimate 
objects’ (p. 165). 

We do not think any comment is 
needful upon all this. We give 
another passage, which we presume 
is intended for an argument :— 


Man being a reasonable creature, and 
a reasonable service being demanded 
from him by God, that reasonable ser- 
vice cannot so properly be performed by 
man as when he useth his voice alone. 
This is the vehicle which God hath 
given him to convey to his Maker the 
emotions of his soul. Musical ‘instru- 
ments may indeed tickle the ear and 
please the fancy of fallen man. But is 
God to be likened to fallen man? Organs 
are the mere invention of man, played 
often by hirelings, who, while they 
modulate certain sounds, may possess a 
heart cold and hard as the nether mill- 
stone. You may, if you please, style 
such music the will-worship of the 
organist ; but you surely cannot, in 
common sense, denominate it the praise 
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of devout worshippers, singing with 
grace, and making melody to the Lord 
in the heart. 


The only passage in Dr. Porteous’s 
argument which appears to us to 
partake of the nature of discussion 
on the merits of the question, is the 
following vulgarity :— 

Your committee have heard your 
amateurs and dilettanti assert that their 
nerves have been completely overcome 
with the powerful tones of the organ, 
and the sublime crash of instrumental 
music in the oratorios of Handel. Your 
committee are willing to allow this mu- 
sical effect; but they believe, at the 
same time, that all the musical instru- 
ments that ever were used can never 
produce upon the devout and contem- 
plative mind that sublime and pathetic 
effect which the well regulated voice of 
8000 children produced, when singing 
the praises of God in the cathedral of 
St. Paul's, upon the recovery of our 
good old religious king. Away, then, 
with the cant of an organ’s being so 
wonderfully calculated to increase the 
devotion of Christians! Your com- 
mittee have sometimes had an oppor- 
tunity of listening to instrumental 
music, in what is styled cathedral wor- 
ship. It might for a little time please 
and surprise by its novelty ; the effect, 
however, was very transitory, and some- 
times produced ideas in the mind very 
different from devotion. Your com- 
mittee believe that when the praises of 
God are sung by every individual, even 
of an unlettered country congregation, 
the effect is much more noble, and much 
more salutary to the mind of a Christian 
audience, than all the lofty artificial 
strains of an organ, extracted by a hired 
organist, and accompanied by a confused 
noise of many voices, taught at great 
expense to chant over what their hearts 
neither feel, nor their heads understand. 


Now, as it appears to us, this 
passage is the only one in Dr. Por- 
teous’s long treatise which touches 
the merits of ‘the organ question.’ 
Here he fairly joins issue with the 
supporters of the organ on the 
question whether the use of that 
instrument does or does not render 
God’s praise more solemn and af- 
fecting. He maintains that it does 
not. On the strongest of all evi- 
dence, our own experience, we 
maintain that it does. And we have 
no higher court to appeal to. We 
are just brought Be to the prin- 
ciple with which we set out—the 
existence of two sorts or species of 
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human constitution essentially dif- 
ferent by nature. Dr. Porteous 
was a born Presbyterian. We are 
not. And we can but comfort our- 
selves with the belief that were the 
educated population of Christendom 
polled, we head be in a majority 
of ten thousand to one. We make 
bold to say, that were you to poll 
the educated people of Scotland, we 
should have a hundred to one in 
our favour. 

It will amuse our readers to 
know that this enlightened clergy- 
man, in closing his argument, be- 
stows a parting kick upon the 
idolatrous organ, by reminding us 
that we read in the Book of Job, 
that the wicked of those days ‘ took 
the timbrel and the harp, and re- 
joiced at the sound of the organ’ (Job, 
ch. xxi. Vv. 14, 15, p. 188). And 
when Nebuchadnezzar erected his 
golden image, the signal for its wor- 
ship was ‘the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer, and all kinds of music’ 
(Daniel, ch. iii. v. 3, p. 189). What 
on earth can we say to the man who 
could seriously write this ? 

We have thus set forth Dr. Por- 
teous’s argument against the organ, 
an argument which Dr. Candlish 
tells us, ‘impressed him, when he 
first studied it, with the sort of 
sense of completeness which a satis- 
factory demonstration gives; and a 
recent perusal has not lowered his 
opinion of it’ (p. 30). For ourselves, 
it has impressed us with absolute 
wonder to think that any reasonable 
man could have written a treatise 
so filled with bigotry and absurdity. 
We could not think of setting our- 
selves to answer arguments whose 
folly is apparent on the first glance 
at them; indeed, our fear is, that 
our readers may fancy we have inten- 
tionally caricatured them, and we 
beg to tender the assurance that we 
have set them out with scrupulous 
fairness. We shall go to church 
next Sunday with no feeling that 
we are judaizing or worshipping 
images. We lament to see that 
minds naturally powerful and candid 
ean be cramped and cribbed by 
‘gloomy prejudices to the extent 
exemplified in Drs. Porteous and 
Candlish, and we _ confidently 
make our appeal from them to the 
common sense of the people of Scot- 
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land. The great mass of educated 
Scotch people is fast becoming ex- 
tricated from the vulgar prejudice 
against the organ. In every circle 
of polished society, the wish may 
be heard for its introduction, on 
the broad ground that it would be 
a great improvement, and that there 
is no reason whatever against it, 
except the prejudice of the first 
Scotch reformers against everything 
which had been used in popish or 
prelatic worship. The feeling is 
gaining ground in Scotland that this 
spirit of mere contrariety was al- 
lowed to go to a most unreasonable 
length. The spirit of the Cove- 
nanters was, ‘ Never mind if kneel- 
ing be the natural posture of prayer, 
and the one we ourselves always 
adopt in private; the Prelatists 
kneel in church, and therefore we 
shallstand. Nevermind if the very 
necessity of using the lungs points 
to standing as the attitude for 
singing God’s praise ; the Prelatists 
stand, so we shall sit.’ And there 
can be no question that the educated 
classes in Scotland, in laying aside 
the spirit of pure contrariety to 
Episcopacy, and looking at obser- 
vances and estimating them by their 
own merits, ave in so far departing 
from the true Presbyterian prin- 
ciple: if we are to understand by 
that the principle of the gloomy 
fanatics who signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and thereby 
undertook to ‘endeavour the extir- 
pation of Popery, Prelacy, super- 
stition, heresy, schism, and profane- 
ness."* No doubt the ‘ Cameronians’ 
and ‘ Original Seceders’ of Scotland 
at the present day, are a great deal 
more like the Covenanters than is the 
Church of Scotland. Holding that 
for many reasons Presbytery is the 
best form of church-government for 
Scotland, the great majority of the 
clergy of the Scotch Church are 
equally persuaded that Episcopacy 
is the best form of esd aeieie 
ment for England. And very many 
of the most influential among the 
elders of the Church of Scotland, 
say at once that they are Presby- 
terians in Scotland and Episco- 
palians in England. It would in- 
deed be a wretched thing, if in 
days not over-friendly to ecclesias- 
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tical establishments, the Churches 
of England and Scotland, maintain- 
ing precisely the same doctrines, and 
differing solely in the non-essential 
of church-government, should ever 
cherish other than a spirit of mutual 
kindness and mutual support. 

At the same time, it will take 
another century of railway commu- 
nication and intercourse with Eng- 
land to rub off the horror of Prelacy 
and all its belongings which exists 
among the humble classes—at least, 
in country places. A cross over 
the gable of a church, or a window 
of stained glass, must still be intro- 
duced, in country parishes, with 
great caution. We observe from a 
Scotch newspaper, that a country 
clergyman, within thelastsixmonths, 
introduced a choir of trained singers 
into his church, in the hope of im- 
proving the psalmody. Whenever 
the choir began the psalm, most of 
the congregation closed their books, 
and refused to join in the singing, 
and many rose and left the church. 
A choir was introduced in the parish 
church of a considerable town in the 
north of Scotland. Some of the 
people listened in wonder to its 
first notes, and then hurried out to 
escape the profanation, exclaiming, 
‘They'll be bringing o’er the Pope 
next!’ Ifacountry minister wishes 
his precentor or clerk to appear in a 
gown and a white neckcloth, instead 
of entering the desk in a sky-blue 
coat and scarlet waistcoat, some of 
his parishioners are sure to trace in 
the arrangement an undue leaning 
towards Episcopacy. The minister 
of a remote parish was presented 
with a pulpit gown by his people. 
The people naturally expected to 
see it next Sunday, and a larger 
congregation came to see the gown 
than would have assembled to hear 
the sermon. The minister, how- 
ever, wore no gown. Some of the 
chief contributors to its expense 
called at the manse, to express the 
hope of the parish that the gown 
might be worn. 

*T cannot wear it,’ said the minis- 
ter ; ‘it is too large for me.’ 

‘ Too large !’ was the reply; ‘it fits 
elegantly.’ 

Upon which the enlightened and 
cultivated gentleman answered— 
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‘No, it is far too large: the 
tail of it reaches a’ the way to 
Rome!’ 

No doubt this man would have 
judged an organ a blasphemous, 
Satanic, Jewish, Popish, and Prelatic 
device. But we do not believe that at 
the present day sucha person could 
be found among the clergy of the far- 
thest presbytery of the Hebrides. 

We do not think that the time 
has come for the general introduc- 
tion of the organ in Scotland. 
There is no use in running in the 
face of the prejudices of a whole 
people ; and while the opponents of 
the organ regard the question as 
one of principle, its supporters can- 
not regard the organ as more than 
a luxury. It is a step in advance 
that there should be in Scotland 
such a thing as the ‘The Organ 
Question.’ The matter is now in 
debate: at one time the Presby- 
terian who raised it would have 
been knocked on the head. With 
the increasing enlightenment of the 
age, and the rapid communication 
that now exists between this coun- 
try and Scotland, it is a mere 
matter of time till the organ shall 
be employed wherever its expense 
van be afforded. It would be 
highly inexpedient to press it upon 
the people now. It would retard 
the period of its general reception. 
All that can be looked for at present 
is, that permission should be granted 
to each congregation to act upon its 
own judgment in the matter of the 
organ. It will be introduced first 
in the churches in the fashionable 
parts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
next in country parishes where the 
squire has been educated at Oxford, 
and ultimately, we doubt not, it 
will excite as little wonder in Scot- 
land as it does in England now. 
The tide is flowing surely. But we 
shall not live to see that time. 

Half-material beings as we are, 
and often the worse for the material 
things which surround us—which 
by their very solidity make spiritual 
things seem shadowy and unreal in 
the comparison—it 1s well when we 
can make (so to speak) a reprisal on 
the hostile territory, ud get a 
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material thing to conduce to our 
spiritual advantage. We cannot 
but think that in all the reasonings 
of ultra-Presbyterians on the immo- 
rality of organs, there is woven & 
thread of the old Gnostic heresy 
of the essential evil of matter; as 
though the same God who made 
our spirits capable of being im- 
pressed, had not made the material 
sights and sounds which are capable 
of impressing them. We are not 
afraid to argue ‘The Organ Ques- 
tion’ with Dr. Candlish on the 
highest and §farthest-reaching 
grounds, though we think it quite 
sufficiently decided by the ready 
appeal to common sense. But what 
greater harm is there in using the 
organ’s notes to waken pious 
thought and feeling, than in learn- 
ing a lesson of our decay from the 
material emblem of the fading leaf, 
or from the lapse of the passing 
river? If it be not wrong to avail 
ourselves of the natural pensiveness 
of the departing light, and to go 
forth like Isaac in the eventide to 
meditate upon our most solemn con- 
cerns,—why is it sinful or degrading 
to turn to use the native power 
which the Creator has set in the 
organ’s tones to stir tender and 
holy emotion? When we can get 
the Material to yield us any impulse 
upward, in God’s name let us take 
its aid and be thankful! And as 
Dr. Candlish likes authorities, we 
shall conclude with a better authority 
than that of Dr. Porteous. He tells 
us that the organ may ‘tickle the 
ear,’ but denies its power to touch 
the heart. Milton thought other- 
wise: and we believe that his words 
describe the normal influence of the 
organ on the healthy human mind:— 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale ; 
And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light ; 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine 
ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
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YHE Sunday at Scamperley, I am 
sorry to say, was hardly ob- 
served with that degree of respect 
and strictness which is due to the 
one sacred day of the week. Very 
few people went to morning service, 
as indeed the late hours over-night 
kept most of us in our rooms till 
eleven or twelve o'clock, when we 
dawdled down to a breakfast that 
seemed to lengthen itself out till 
luncheon-time. To be sure, when 
the latter meal had been discussed, 
and we had marked our reverence 
for the day by a conversation in 
which we expressed our disapproval 
of the personal appearance, faults 
and foibles, and general character 
of our friends, some of us would 
declare an intention of attending 
afternoon church, on which subject 
much discussion would arise, and 
the probability of the weather 
holding up would be volubly com- 
mented on: the church being 
situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, and the way to it 
through the park being so com- 
pletely sheltered by evergreens, 
that to have got wet, save in a 
downright pour of rain, was next to 
impossible. At last we would get 
under weigh, the ladies mincing 
along with their magnificently- 
covered prayer books, aifecting an 
air of unwilling decorum, the dandies 
carrying cloaks, shawls, and um- 
brellas for their respective god- 
desses, and following them, so to 
speak, under protest, as if there was 
‘something’ to be ashamed of in 
the whole proceeding. Lady Scape- 
grace always went oa, and 
quite by herself; she sat apart, too, 
from her guests and relatives. Not 
so Sir Guy. It was his great de- 
light to create as much noise and 
confusion as possible, that on his 
entrance the respectable yeomen 
and humble parishioners might be 
dazzled with his glory, and whisper 
one to another,‘ that be Sir Guy,’ 


as he marched to the front of his 
family pew in a blaze of wondrous 
apparel. It was natural that he 
should create a sensation, with his 
red face and gaudy-coloured clothes, 
and huge dyed whiskers, and the 
eternal flower in his mouth, which 
was always on duty save when re- 
lieved by a cigar or a toothpick. 
Pew it could scarcely with pro- 
priety be called, inasmuch as it was 
more like a box at the opera than a 
seat in a place of worship. We 
entered by a staircase outside the 
church, with a private door of our 
own, passing ‘Geant which we 
found ourselves in a very comfort- 
able chamber, with a good many 
chairs, sofas, and a handsome book- 
case, and a blazing fire. This again 
led to a smaller apartment, into 
which Sir Guy would swagger with 
much unnecessary noise and bustle. 
Throwing up a large window, he 
leaned over as it were from a 
hustings, and, behold! we were at 
church ! 

When the sermon was concluded, 
Sir Guy shut the window down 
again, and we took our departure, 
much edified, as may easily be 
imagined, by the lessons of meek- 
ness and humility which we had 
received in so becoming a manner. 
From church we invariably pro- 
ceeded to the kennel, where a stout 
healthy-looking keeper paraded the 
baronet’s pointers and setters for 
the inspection of the ladies. Here 
Sir Guy took entire possession of 
me once more. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear,’ 
said he, as a great bull-headed 
black-and-white brute, surnamed 
Don, came blundering up, and tried 
to put his muddy paws on my dress. 
Sir Guy’s affectation of ‘ the pater- 
nal,’ and his odious way of calling 
one ‘my dear,’ provoked me in- 
tensely, and I gave Don such a 
crack over his double nose with m 
parasol, as broke the ivory handle 
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of that instrument, and completely 
quelled all further demonstrations 
of affection from the uninteresting 
brute. Sir Guy was charmed. 

‘Hit him hard,’ said he, ‘he’s 
got no friends. What a vixen it 
is! How she punished my near 
leader the other day, I love that 
girl!’ 

The latter sentence, be it ob- 
served, was spoken sotto voce, and 
required, as indeed it received, no 
reply. 

‘What interesting creatures!’ 
exclaimed Miss Molasses, indicating 
an old pointer lady, who went 
swinging by with all the appearance 
of having lately brought up a large 
and thirsty family. ‘Do tell me, 
can that dog really catch a hare ?’ 

The keeper's face was a study, 
he was apparently a humorous in- 
dividual; but Miss Molasses ad- 
dressed her remarks to Frank 
Lovell, and Frank, as in duty bound, 
replied. That girl was evidently 
making up to him, and thinking he 
was fond of field sports, pretended 
to take an interest in everything 
connected with those pursuits for 
his sake. 

‘Come and see thetame pheasants, 
Miss Coventry,’ said Sir Guy. I 
knew what this meant: I knew it 
would entail a ¢éte-a-té/e walk with 
my aversion, and I cast an imploring 
look at Frank, as much as to say, 
‘do save me. He caught my 
meaning in an instant, and skilfully 
interposed. Of course, as he accom- 
panied us, so did Miss Molasses, 
but Frank and I lingered a little 
behind the rest of the party, made 
a wrong turn in the shrubbery, and 
found ourselves, I never knew 
exactly how, taking a long walk all 
alone in the waning twilight. I 
don’t know what Aunt Deborah 
would have said to such proceedings, 
and I am quite sure Lady Horsing- 
ham would have been unspeakably 
shocked, but these Sunday walks 
were the custom of the country at 
Scamperley, and after all it was not 
my doing, and consequently not my 
fault. 1 wonder why it is that in 
the very convenient code of morality 
which the world has adopted for its 
private use, places and people should 
so completely alter facts. You may 
do things with impunity in London 
that would destroy the character of 
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a Diana in the country ; and again, 
certain rural practices, harmless, 
nay, even praiseworthy, when con- 
fined to a picturesque domain, if 
flourished before the eyes of the 
metropolis, would sink the per- 
former to the lowest depth of social 
degradation. It is not what you 
do that matters one whit, but 
what the world thinks of your 
actions; and the gentlemen use a 
proverb which I have often heard 
in connexidn with certain racing 
enormities, that ‘One man may steal 
a horse, while another must not 
even look at a halter :’ and if this be 
the case with that sex who arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive privi- 
lege of doing wrong, how much 
more does the adage hold good 
with us poor weak trampled-upon 
women? Lady Straitlace may do 
what she likes: she assumes a 
severe air in society, is strict with 
her children, atid harsh with her 
servants. In all ranks of her ac- 
quaintance (of course below that 
of a countess) she visits the slightest 
dereliction from female propriety 
with unrelenting bitterness. Woe 
be to the trespasser—high or low— 
the weapon is always ready to 
probe, and gash, and lacerate ; the 
lash is constantly raised, ‘swift to 
smite and never to spare. But 
who would venture to speak a word 
against the decorum of Lady Strait- 
lace? If she goes out in the 
dark, ‘tis to visit a sick friend; if 
she encourages young Antinous to 
be what ladies call continually ‘in 
her pocket,’ that is only in order to 
give the lad good advice, and keep 
him out of mischief; Major Ram- 
rod is never out of the house, but 
what then? the visits of fifty Major 
Ramrods would not entitle the 
world to breathe a whisper against 
a person of such strict propriety as 
Lady Straitlace. But how that 
same forbearing world indemnifies 
itself on poor Mrs. Peony! It is 
never tired of shrugging its worldly 
shoulders and raising its worldly 
hands and eyebrows at the sayings 
and doings of unfortunate Mrs. 
Peony. 

‘ *Did you hear of her going to 
the bachelor’s ball with three gentle- 
men, in a fly? (nobody thinks it worth 
while to specify that the three Lo- 
tharios consisted of her grandfather, 
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her husband, and her nephew.) 
Did you see her drop her bracelet 
to make young Stiffneck pick it up? 
Do you know that she takes mornin 
walks with Colonel Chanticleer, a 
evening strolls with Bob Bubbul ? 
She chatters, she laughs, she flirts, 
she makes eyes; she’s bad style, she’s 
an odious woman; ’pon my word I 
don’t know whether mamma will go 
on visiting her !’ 

And why should the world make 
this dead set at poor Mrs. Peony? 
Let us recapitulate her crimes. She 
is good-looking, soft-hearted, and 
unaffected; she laughs when she is 
pleased, and cries when she is 
touched. She is altogether frank, 
and natural, and womanly. Can 
these be good reasons for running 
her down? Heaven knows! but run 
down she is, just as hypocritical 
Lady Straitlace is cried up. Well, 
we must take things as they are, 
and make the best of them. So 
Frank and I walked on through 
the pleasant fields in the darkening 
twilight, and I for one enjoyed it 
excessively, and was quite sorry 
when a great bell sounding from the 
house warned us that it was time to 
return, and that our absence would 
too surely be the subject of remark 
should we linger out of doors any 
longer. I never knew Frank so 
agreeable ; on every topic he was 
brilliant, and lively, and amusing. 
Only once, in some casual remark 
about the future, there was a shade 
of melancholy in his tone, more like 
what he used to be formerly. Some- 
how, I don’t think I liked him so 
well in his best spirits; perhaps I 
was myself changed in the last few 
weeks. I used often to think so. 
At first, during that walk, I feared 
lest Frank should touch upon a 
topic which would have been far 
from unwelcome a short time ago. 
I soon saw he had not the slightest 
intention of doing so, and I confess 
I was immensely relieved. I had 
dreaded the possibility of my being 
obliged at last to give a decided 
answer—of having my own fate 
in my own hands, and feeling totall 
incapable of choosing for ape 
But I might have spared my nerves 
all such misgivings—my cavalier 
never gave me an opportunity of 
even fancying myself in such a 
dilemma till just as we reached the 
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house, when, espying Mrs. Lumley 
and Miss Molasses returning from 
their stroll, he started, coloured up 
a little, like a guilty man, and acted 
as though he would have escaped 
their notice. I was provoked. 

‘Don’t desert your colours, Cap- 
tain Lovell,’ I said, in a firm voice, 
* Miss Molasses is looking for you, 
even now.’ 

‘Unfeeling,’ muttered Frank, 
biting his lip, and looking really 
annoyed ; ‘oh, Miss Coventry! oh, 
Kate! give me an opportunity of 
explaining all.’ 

* Explain nothing,’ was my reply ; 
‘we understand each other per- 
fectly. It is time for me to go in 
and dress.’ 

So I marched into the house, and 
left him looking foolish—if Frank 
ever could look foolish—on the 
doorstep. As I hurried along the 
passages, I encountered Lady Scape- 
grace. 

‘What's the matter, Kate ?’ said 
she, following me into my room; 
‘ you look as if something had hap- 
pened. No bad news, I trust, from 
Aunt Deborah ?’ 

I burst into tears. Kindness 
always overcomes me completely, 
and then I make a fool of myself. 

‘ Nothing’s the matter,’ I sobbed 
out, ‘only I’m tired and nervous, 
Lady Scapegrace, and I want to 
dress.” 

My hostess slipped quietly out 
of the room, and presently returned 
with some sal volatile and water: 
she made me drink it every drop. 

‘I must have a talk to you, Kate,’ 
said she, ‘but not now; the dinner 
bell will ring in ten minutes ;’ and 
she, too, hurried away to perform her 
toilette. 

As I get older, I take to moraliz- 
ing, and I am afraid I waste a good 
deal of valuable time in speculating 
on the thoughts, ideas, and, so to 
speak, the inner life of my neigh- 
bours. It is curious to observe a 
large well-dressed party seated at 
dinner, all apparently frank and 
open as the day, full of fun and good 
humour, saying whatever comes 
uppermost, and to all outward seem- 
ing laying bare every crevice and 
cranny of their hearts, and then to 
reflect that each one of the throng 
has a separate life, entirely distinct 
from that which he or she parades 
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before the public, cherished per- 
haps with a miser’s care, or endured 
witha martyr’s fortitude. Sir Guy, 
sitting at the bottom of his table, 
drinking rather more wine than 
usual, perhaps because it was Sun- 
day, and the enforced decencies of 
the day had somewhat damped his 
spirits, looked a jovial, thoughtless, 
merry country gentleman, some- 
what slang, it may be, not to say 
vulgar, but still open-hearted, joy- 
ous, and hospitable. Was there no 
skeleton in Sir Guy’s mental cup- 
board? Were there no phantoms 
that would rise up, like Banquo’s 
ghost, to their seat, unbidden, at his 
board? While he smacked his great 
lips over those bumpers of dark red 
Burgundy, had he quite forgotten 
the days of old? the friends he had 
sledged and made fools of ? the kind 
“a he had loved and betrayed ? 
Did he ever think of Damocles and 
the hanging sword? Could he sum- 
mon courage to look into the future, 
or fortitude even to think of the 
ast? Sir Guy’s was a strong, 
on sensuous nature, in which 
the physical far outweighed the in- 
tellectual, and yet I verily believe 
his consciencesometimesnearly drove 
himmad. Thentherewas my lady, sit- 
ting at the top of her table, the very 

icture of a courteous, affable, well- 
bred hostess. Perhaps, if anything, 


a little too placid and immovable in 
her cahatonl demeanour. Whowould 
have guessed at the wild and stormy 
passions that could rage beneath 


socalm asurface? Who would sup- 
pose that stately, reserved, majestic- 
Roktee woman had the recklessness 
of a brigand and the caprices of a 
child? A physiognomist might have 
marked the traces of strong feelings 
in her deepened eyes and the lines 
about her mouth ; damages done by 
the hurricane, that years of calm 
can never repair; but there had been 
a page or two in Lady Scapegrace’s 
life, that, withall hisacuteness, would 
have astonished Lavater himself. 
Then there was Miss Molasses, the 
pink of propriety and ‘ what-would- 
mamma-say’ Young ladyism—cold 
as a statue, and, as old Chaucer says, 
‘upright as a bolt,’ but all the 
time over head-and-ears in love 
with Frank Lovell, and ready to do 
anything he asked her at a moment's 
notice. There was Frank himself, 
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ay and débonnair. Outwardly the 
ightest-hearted man in thecompany, 
inwardly, I have reason to know, 
tormented with misgivings and 
stung by self-reproach. Playing a 
double game — attached to one 
woman and courting another, de- 
spising himself thoroughly the while; 
hemmed in by difliculties and loaded 
with debt, hampered by a bad book on 
‘The Two Thousand, and playing 
hide-and-seekevennowwiththeJews, 
Frank’s real existence was very dif- 
ferent from the one he showed his 
friends. So with the rest of the 
party. Old Mrs. Molasses was 
»othered by her maid; Mr. Lumley 
puzzledbyhisbeetles, his wifeinvolved 
in a thousand scheme of mischief- 
making which kept her in perpetual 
hot water; all, even honest Cousin 
John, were sedulously hiding their 
realthoughts from their companions: 
all were playing the game with 
counters, of which indeed they were 
lavish enough; but had you asked 
for a bit of sterling coin, fresh from 
the Mint, and stamped with the im- 
press of truth, they would have but- 
toned their pockets closer than ever, 
aye, though you had been bankrupt 
and penniless, they would have seen 
you further first, and then they 
wouldn't. 

So we flirted, and talked, and 
laughed, and adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where, after a proper 
interval, we were joined by the gen- 
tlemen, who in consideration of the 
day, consented for that one evening 
in the week to forego their usual 
games of chance or skill, such as 
whist, billiards, and cockamaroo. 
But the essential inanity of afashion- 
able party requires to be amused, 
so we sat round a large table, and 
played at ‘letters,’ sedulously 
‘shuffling’ the handsome ivory 
capitals as we gave each other long 
jaw-breaking words, the difiiculties 
of which were much enhanced by 
their being usually mis-spelt, but 
which nevertheless formed a very ap- 
propriate vehicle for what the world 
calls ‘ flirtation.’ I can always find 
out other people’s words much 
quicker than my own, and whilst I 


"was puzzling over ‘centipede,’ and 


teasing Mrs. Lumley, who had 
given it me for the initial letter, I 
peeped over the shoulder of my next 
neighbour, Miss Molasses, and made 
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out clearly enough the word she had 
just received from Frank Lovell : 
she would not have discovered it 
for a century, but I read it at a 
glance. I just looked at Frank, who 
blushed like a girl, took it back, 
vowing he had spelt it wrong, and 
gave her another. Did he think to 
throw dust in my eyes? There is a 
stage of mental suffering at which 
we grow unnaturally clear-sighted. 
Thad arrived at it long ago. Watch- 
ing every action of my neighbours, I 
had yet ears for all that was going 
on around. Sir Guy, occupying a 
position on the hearthrug, with his 
coat-tails over his arms, was 
haranguing the clergyman of the 
ne a quiet, meek little man, who 
dined at Scamperley regularly on 
Sundays, and appeared frightened 
out of his wits. He was a man of 
educationand intellect, aripescholar, 
a middling preacher, and a profound 
logician; but he was completely 
overpowered by coarse, ignorant, 
noisy Sir Guy. 

‘ Driving—hay ?’ said the baronet ; 
‘we're all fond of driving, here, Mr. 
Waxy; there’s a young lady who 
will teach you to handle the ribbons. 
Gad, she’d make the crop-eared 
mare step along. Have you got 
the old mare, still? devilish good 
old mare !’ 

No child of man is too learned, 
or too quiet, or too humble, to feel 
flattered at the praises of his horse. 
Mr. Waxy blushed a moist yellow 
as he replied— 

‘Very good of you to remember 
her, Sir Guy—docile and safe, and 
gentle withal, Sir Guy—but I don’t 
drive her myself, Sir Guy,’ added 
Mr. Waxy, raising his hands depre- 
eatingly, as who should say ‘Heaven 
forbid.’ ‘I don’t drive myself,sir; no 
—no—my lad assumes the reins, and 
notwithstanding the potency of your 
Scamperley ale, Sir Guy, we manage 
to arrive pretty safe at our destina- 
tion.’ 

‘ Quite right, Mr. Waxy,’ vocife- 
rated Sir Guy. ‘ Did I ever tell you 
what happened to me once, when I 
took it into my head to drive my 
own chariot home? Look ye here, 
sir, I'll tell ye howit was. I was un- 
married then, Mr. Waxy, and as in- 
nocent as a babe, d’ye see? Well,sir, 
I'd been to a battue at my friend 
Rocketer’s, and what with staying to 
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dinner, and a ball and supper after- 
wards, it was very late before I started 
for Scamperley, and all the servants 
were drunk, as a matter of course. 
Why, sir,whenIcameout of the house 
there was my carriage and horses 
standing in the line with some dozen 
others, and devil a soul to look after 
‘em. What should you have done, 
Mr. Waxy? sworn like a trooper, 
Tl warrant it !’ 

Mr. Waxy shook his head, with 
an air of mild deprecation. 

‘ Well, sir,’ continued Sir Guy, 
‘T'll tell you what I did. I jumped 
on the ang sir, before you could 
say Jack Robinson. I put on my 
own coachman’s box-coat, sir, and 
drove ’em home myself. Thinks I, 
T'll give them rascals a precious 
benefit ; they’ll have to walk every 
mile of the way—nine miles, and as 
dark as pitch, Mr. Waxy—as dark 
as pitch! Well, sir, I'd a London 
footman, who was a sharpish fellow, 
and used to dissipation in general ; 
he heard the carriage drive off, and 

en tocatchit. I gave him a pretty 
good breather as I rattled down the 
avenue; the fellow puffed like a 
grampus when he got up behind, 
making no doubt it was all right, 
and he hadn’t been found out. 
The horses knew they were going 
home, and it wasn’t long before I 
pulled up at my own door. Down 
gets John, all officiousness and 
alacrity to make up for past enor- 
mities, and rings a peal that might 
waken the dead; directly he hears 
them beginning to unbar, he opens 
the carriage door, and looks in—no 
master! The day was just dawning. 
I shall never forget the fellow’s face 
ashelooked up, mistaking me, muffled 
as I was in my own livery, for his 
fellow servant. 

‘T always told you how it would 
be, Peter!’ said he, turning up a 
face of drunken wisdom, ‘and now 
it’s come to pass: the Devil’s been 
and took Sir Guy, at last, and if he’s 
as wicious there as he’s been here, 
it’s a precious bad bargain for both 
of ’em!’ 

Poor Mr. Waxy was obliged to 
laugh, but he took his departure 
immediately, and of course Livecthy 
there was a move the ladies went 
to bed. 

‘Come to my room, Kate,’ whis- 
pered Lady Scapegrace, as we 
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lighted our hand-candles ; ‘ you can 
gothe short waythrough the boudoir; 
I want to speak a word with you.’ 


Cuarrer XXII. 


‘ Kate,’ said Lady Scapegrace, as 
she shut the door of her snug dress- 
ing-room, and wheeled an easy chair 
before the fire for my benefit— 
‘Kate, you're a foolish girl; it 
strikes me you are playing a dan- 
gerous game, and playing it all 
wrong, moreover. I can see more 
than you think. Do you know the 
difference between real diamonds 
and paste? Not you, you little 
goose! but you shall, if I can teach 
it you. Kate, have you ever heard 
me talked about? Did you ever 
hear any good of me ?’ 

I was forced to answer both ques- 
tions, the former in the affirmative, 
the latter in the negative. 

‘Do you believe I’m as bad as 
they give me credit for?’ proceeded 
her ladyship. 

‘No! no!’ I replied, taking her 
hand and kissing it, for I really 
liked Lady Scapegrace. ‘ Let them 
say what they will, I wont believe 
anything bad of you at all.’ 

‘I have had a strange life, Kate,’ 
said she, ‘and perhaps not quite 
fair play. Well, the worst is over 
now, at any rate. I don’t much 
care how short the remainder may 
be. Kate, did you ever hear I was 
a murderess ?” 

‘No! no!’ I repeated, taking her 
hand once more, for I was shocked 
and half-frightened at the expression 
of her countenance. ‘ I never heard 
anybody say more than that you 
were odd, and a flirt, and perhaps 
not very much attached to Sir Guy.’ 

Lady Scapegrace shuddered. ‘I 
owe youa great deal, KateCoventry,’ 
she resumed, ‘a great deal more 
than I can ever hope to repay. I 
consider that you once saved my 
life, but of that I make small ac- 
count; you have done me a far 
greater kindness—you have in- 
terested me; you have made me 
fond of you; you have taught me 
to feel like a@ woman again. The 
least I can do in return is to watch 
you and warn you—to show you 
the rock on which I made shipwreck, 
and beseech you to avoid it. Kate, 
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you've heard of my Cousin Latimer, 
would you like to see his picture ?’ 
Lady Seapegrace rose, walked to 
a small cabinet, unlocked it, and 
produced a miniature, which she 
ps in my hands. Ifthe painter 
ad not flattered him, Cousin Lati- 
mer was indeed a handsome boy. 
There was genius on his wide, bold 
forehead, and resolution in his firm, 
well-cut mouth ; his long dark eyes 
betrayed strong passions and keen 
intelligence, whilst high birth was 
stamped on his fine features and 
chivalrous expression of counte- 
nance. Poor Cousin Latimer! 
‘Look at that, Kate,’ said Lady 
Scapegrace, in low, chilling tones ; 
‘the last time I saw him that was 
his very image. Thank God, I 
never beheld him when those kind 
features were cold and rigid—that 
white neck gashed by his own hand! 
Oh! Kate, ’tisa sad story. I have 
not mentioned it for twenty years, 
but it’s a relief to ¢alk of it now. 
Surely I was not altogether to 
blame ; surely he might have given 
me time; he need not have been 
so hasty—so desperate. Listen, 
Kate. i was one of a large family 
of girls. All my sisters were beau- 
tiful, all were vain of their charms. 
As I grew up, I heard nothing 
talked about but conquests, and 
lovers, and captivation. I thought 
to dazzle and enslave the opposite 
sex was the noblest aim of woman. 
Latimer was brought up with us; 
we called him ‘cousin,’ though he 
was in reality a very distant con- 
nexion. Poor boy! day by day I 
could see he was growing more and 
more attached to me. Latimer 
always brought me the earliest 
roses. Latimer would walk miles 
by the side of my pony. Latimer 
helped me with my drawing, and 
did my commissions, and turned 
the leaves when I played on the 
pianoforte, and hung over the in- 
strument when I sang. In short, 
Latimer was my slave, body and 
soul; and the consequence was, 
Kate, that I cared very little for 
him. My sisters, to be sure, joked 
me about my conquest; and I felt, 


. I confess, a proper pride in owning 


a lover, like the rest, but of real 
affection for him I had the. very 
little ; and I often think, my dear, 
that we women seldom value devo- 
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tion such as his till too late. I was 
not old enough to think seriously 
of marriage, but Latimer was con- 
vinced I should become his wife, 
and, poor fellow! made all his 
arrangements and schemes for the 
future under this idea, with a fore- 
thought scarcely to be expected 
from one so young. Well, years 
crept on, and I ‘ came out,’ as you 
young ladies call it, and was pre- 
sented at court, and went to balls, 
and began to make the most of my 
time, and enjoy life after the man- 
ner of my kind. Of course, I was 
no wiser than my elders. I danced, 
and smiled, and flirted as I had seen 
my sisters do, and the more partners 
I could refuse, the better I was 
pleased. One day Cousin Latimer 
came to me, and spoke out honestl 

and explicitly. He told me of all 
his hopes, his misgivings, his future 
as I had the power to make it, and 
his love. I was pleased and flat- 
tered. I felt that I liked Cousin 
Latimer better than any one in the 
world, but there were two things I 
liked even better than Cousin Lati- 
mer: these were power and admira- 
tion. Of the former I never could 
obtain as muchas I coveted; of the 
latter I determined to take my fill. 
We were that night to have a grand 
ball in the house, and were much 
occupied with decorating the rooms, 
and other preparations, such as we 
girls delighted in. I put off Lati- 
mer with half-promises and vague 
assurances, which sent him away 
more in love with me than ever. I 
was to dance the first quadrille with 
him. It was an engagement of at 
least a month’s standing, and he had 
rather wearied me by too often re- 
minding me of it. There was a 
regiment of hussars quartered in 
our neighbourhood, and we were 
well acquainted with most of these 
officers. The more so, as one of my 
sisters was engaged to be married to 
the major, who, by the way, ran away 
from her a year afterwards. One of 
these officers, a captain in the regi- 
ment, was an especial flirtof mine; he 
was a sed ieiiie agreeable man, 
and a beautiful waltzer. I recollect 
the night as well as if it was yester- 
day: the officers arriving in their 
uniforms — my father standing be- 
hind us, proclaiming aloud his pride 
in his six handsome daughters— 
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Cousin Latimer claiming my hand 
for the first dance, and my refusal, 
notwithstanding my long promise, 
on the plea that I was engaged to 
Captain Normanton. Poor boy! I 
can see his pained, eager face now. 
‘You do what you like with me,’ 
he said; ‘but you must dance the 
next.’ I henaiedl and promised. 
Captain Normanton was very agree- 
able; he was the most dashing- 
looking man in the room, and I 
liked the vanity of parading him 
about in his uniform, and showin 
my sisters and others the me, 
had over Cousin Latimer. Once 
more the latter claimed my promise, 
and once more I threw him over. I 
glanced triumphantly at him as he 
watched me from a corner, and the 
more he gazed, the more J acted at 
him, as if I was making violent love 
to my partner. Somehow, without 
looking, I saw every shade of Lati- 
mer’s countenance. Once or twice 
I had compassion, but there was 
the excitement of vanity and novelty 
to lure me on. For the first time 
in my life, I knew how much it was 
»ossible for men to care for us, and 
could not resist torturing my 
victim to the utmost. Fool that I 
was! Cousin Latimer came up to 
me once more. Though annoyed 
and hurt, he mustered a good- 
humoured smile as he said, ‘ For 
the third and Jast time, will you 
dance with me?’ ‘ But you don’t 
waltz half as well as Captain Nor- 
manton,’ I replied; ‘1 like him 
best ;’ and away I whirled again 
with the delighted hussar. The 
instant I had spoken, I felt I had 
gone too far. Sosa have given 
anything to unsay those foolish 
words, but it was too late. When 
I stopped, panting and breathless, 
after the dance, Cousin Latimer 
came quite close to me. I never 
saw a face so changed: .he was 
deadly pale, and there was a sweet 
melancholy expression in his coun- 
tenance, that contrasted strangely 
with the wild gleam in his eye. He 
spoke very low, almost softly, but 
in a voice I had never heard before. 
He only said ‘God forgive you, 
dear!—you try me too much.’ I 
never saw him again, Kate—never! 
When I heard what had happened, 
I was laid up for months with a 
brain fever; they cut #'l my hair 
xx 
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off ; they pinioned me; they did all 
that skill and science could do, and 
I recovered. Would to God that I 
had died! I do not think my head 
has ever been quite right since. 
Kate! Kate! would you have such 
feelings as mine? Should you like 
to live all your life haunted by one 
pale face ? Would you wish never to 
enjoy a strain of music, a gleam of 
sunshine, a single, simple, natural 
a because of the phantom P 

e warned, my dear, before it is too 
late. I tell you honestly, I never 
forgot him ; 1 tell you, I never for- 
gave mysclf. What did I care for 
any of them, except poor Alphonse P 
and I only liked Alphonse because 
he reminded me of the dead. Do 
you think I was not a reckless 
woman when I married Sir Guy P 
Do you think I have not been 

unished and humiliated enough? 
a forbid, my dear, that your 
fate should resemble mine! I read 
your feelings far more plainly than 
you do yourself. You have a kind, 
generous, noble heart deeply at- 
tached to you: don’t be a fool, as I 
was ; don’t throw him over for the 
sake of an empty-headed, flirting, 
good-for-nothing roué, who will for- 
get you in a fortnight. Strong lan- 
guage, Kate, is it not? but think over 
what I have told you. Good night, 
dear. What would I give to yawn 
as honestly as you do, and to sleep 
sound once again, as I used to sleep 
when I was a girl!’ 

I took my candle, and kissed 
Lady Scapegrace affectionately as I 
thanked her, and wished her ‘ good- 
night.’ It was already late, and my 
room was quite at the other end of 
the house. As I sped along, 
devoutly trusting I should not meet 
any of the gentlemen on their way 
to bed, I spied a figure advancing 
towards me from the end of a long 
corridor. It was attired ina flowing 
dressing-gown of crimson silk, with 
magnificent Turkish slippers, and 
carried a hand candlestick much off 
the perpendicular as it swayed up the 
passage in a somewhat devious 
course. When it caught sight of 
me it extended both its arms, re- 
gardless of the melted wax with 
which such a maneuvre bedaubed 
the wall, and prepared, with many 
endearing and complimentary ex- 
pressions, to bar myfurther progress. 
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The figure was no lessa person than 
Sir Guy, half tipsy, proceeding from 
his dressing-room to bed. What to 
do, [knew not. I shuddered at the 
idea of meeting the baronet at such 
an hour, and in so excited a state. 
I loathed and hated him at all times, 
and I quite trembled now to face 
his odious compliments and imperti- 
nent double-entendres. My hunting 
experience, however, had given me 
a quick eye to see my way out of a 
difficulty, and espying a green-baize 
door on my right, I rushed through 
it, and down a flight of stone steps 
that led I knew not where. Giving 
a view-holloa that must have star- 
tled every light sleeper in the house, 
Sir Guy followed close in my wake, 
dropping the silver candlestick with a 
mostalarming clatter. IsawIhadnot 
the speed of him to any great extent, 
so I dodged into the first empty 
room I came to, and, blowing out 
my light, resolved to lie there perdue 
till my pursuer had over-run the 
seent. ‘The manceuvre answered ad- 
mirably so far. I heard the enemy 
swearing volubly as he blundered 
along the passage, thinking I was 
still before him, and I now pre- 
pared to grope my way back in the 
dark to my own room. But I had 
not escaped yet. To my infinite 
dismay, I heard the voices of gentle- 
men wishing each other the usual 
‘good night, old fellow,’ and pro- 
ceeding along the passage from the 
direction of the smoking room. 
Horror of horrors! a light ap- 
proached the door of the very room 
im which I had taken refuge; in 
another second he would enter—the 
man would find me in his room. 
He stopped a moment on the thres- 
hold to fire a parting jest at his com- 
panions, and the lightfrom his candle 
showed me my only chance. A 
covered shower bath stood in the 
corner of theapartment, and intothat 
shower-bath i jumped, closing the 
curtains all round me, but, as may be 
easilybelieved, taking very particular 
care not to pull the string. Scarcely 
was I fairly ensconced, before Frank 
Lovell made his appearance, and I 
saw at once, through a hole in the 


. curtains, that he was the lawful oe- 


eupier and possessor ofthe apartment. 
Here was a predicament indeed! If 
the emergency had not been so des- 
perate, I must have fainted, ‘Good 
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gracious,’ I thought, ‘if he should 
lock the door!’ Frank, however, 
seemed to have no such intention ; 
I believe this is.a precaution gentle- 
men seldom adopt. On the con- 
trary, he proceeded to make himself 
thoroughly at home. Lighting his 
candles, he leisurely divested himself 
of his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, 
enfolded his person in a large loose 
dressing-gown, leaned his head on 
both hands, and gave a deep 
sigh. Apparently much relieved by 
this process, he took up his hair- 
brushes, and after a good refreshing 
turn at his locks and whiskers, and 
a muttered compliment to his own 
reflection in the glass, that sounded 
very like ‘You fool!’ he un- 
locked a small writing-case, and pro- 
ducing from it a little bundle of let- 
ters tied up with pink ribbon, 
selected them one by one, and read 
them over from beginning to end, 
kissing each with devout fervour as 
he replaced it carefully in its en- 
velope. Iwould have given a great 
deal to know who they were from ; 
their perusal seemed to afford him 
mingled satisfaction and annoyance; 
but he sighed heavily again, and I 
saw he had a long lock of hair in his 
fingers, which he gazed at till the 
tears stood in his eyes. He kissed 
it, the traitor! and fondled it, and 
spoke to it, and clasped it to his 
heart (men are just as great fools 
as we are). Whose could it be? 
not mine, certainly, for I never gave 
him such a thing ; Miss Molasses’ P 
no: hers was black, and rather 
coarse, this was a silky chesnut. 
Could it have belonged to Mrs. 
Lumley? hers was very much the 
colour, and I often thought Frank 
rather épris with her. Nonsense! 
that lively lady had not an atom of 
sentiment in her composition, she 
would just as soon have thought of 
working him a counterpane! I was 
so interested in my discoveries, that 
I forgot altogether my own critical 
position, the impracticability of es- 
eape till Frank had gone to sleep, 
the chance of arousing him as I went 
out, or, more alarming still, the 
awful possibility of his lying awake 
all night. When morning dawned, 
concealment could no longer be pre- 
served, and what to do then? I 
meditated a bold stroke. To rush 
from my hiding-place, blow out both 
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the candles beiore my host had re- 
covered his surprise, and then run 
for it. Thrice was I on the eve of 
this perilous enterprise. Thrice my 
courage failed me at the critical 
moment. The fourth time I think I 
should have gone, when a knock at 
the door arrested my attention, and 
Frank’s ‘Come in,’ welcomeda visitor 
whose voice I well knew to be that of 
Cousin John. The plot began to 
thicken. It was impossible to get 
anny now. 

‘Lovell,’ said John, in an un- 
usually grave voice, ‘I told you I 
wanted to speak a word with you, 
and this is the only time I can make 
sure of finding you alone.’ 

Frank was busy huddling his 
treasures back into the writing-case. 

‘Drive on, old fellow,’ said he, 
‘there’s lots of time; it’s not two 
o'clock yet.’ 

‘Lovell,’ proceeded John, ‘ you 
are an old friend of mine, and I have 
a great regard for you, but I have a 
duty to perform, and I must go 
through with it. Point-blank, on 
your honour as a gentleman, I ask 
you, are you or are you not engaged 
to be married to Miss Molasses ?’ 

Frank coloured, hesitated, looked 
confused, and then got angry. 

‘No intimacy can give you aright 
to ask such a question,’ he replied, 
talking very fast and excitedly; ‘you 
take an unwarrantable liberty, both 
with her and me. Who told you I 
was going to be married at all? or 
what business is it of yours whether 
I am married or not?’ 

John began to get heated, too, but 
he looked very determined. 

‘Iam sorry you shouldtakeitthus,’ 
he replied, ‘for you force me to 
come at once to the point. As 
the nearest relation and natural 
guardian of my cousin, Miss Coven- 
try, 1 must - you your intention 
with regard to that young lady. I 
have often remarked you paid her 
great attention, but it was not till 
to-day that I heard your name 
coupled with hers, and a doubt ex- 
pressed as to which of the ladies I 
ion mentioned you meant to 
honour with your preference. I 
don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Frank,’ added John, softening, ‘I 
don’t want to mistrust your good 
feelings or your honour. Perhaps 
you don’t know her as wellas I do; 
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perhaps you can’t appreciate her 
value like me. Many men would 
give away their lives for her, would 
think no sacrifice too dear at which 
to purchase her regard. Believe 
me, Frank, she’s worth anything ; if 
you have proposed to her, as I have 
reason to think you must have done, 
confide in me; I will smoothe all 
difficulties; Iwillarrange everything 
for you both. God knows, I love 
her better than anything on earth ; 
but Aer happiness is my first con- 
sideration, and if she likes you, 
Frank, she shall marry you.’ 

Captain Lovell seemed to be of a 
different opinion. He bit his lip, 
looking angry and annoyed. 

‘You go too fast, Mr. Jones,’ he 
replied, very stiffly ; ‘I have never 
given the young am you mention 
an opportunity of either accepting 
or refusing me. If ever J am fool 
enough to marry, I shall take the 
liberty of selecting my own wife, 
without consulting your taste; and 
I really cannot undertake to wed 
every lively young lady that con- 
descends to flirt with me, merely 
pour passer le temps.’ 

John’s face grew dark with anger. 
How noble he looked as he squared 
his fine figure and reared his gallant 
head, standing erect before his 
enemy, and scanning him from top 
totoe. He was very quict, too; he 
only said— 

‘Captain Lovell, I claimabrother’s 
right to protect Miss Coventry’s re- 
putation, and as a brother I demand 
reparation for the wrong you have 
done her; need I say any more ?’ 

‘Not another syllable,’ replied 
Frank Lovell, carelessly. ‘When- 
ever you like, only the sooner the 
better. Popham always acts for me 
on these occasions; he don’t go away 
till ae afternoon, so I refer 
youtohim. I’m getting sleepy now, 
Mr. Jones. I wish et = good 
night.’ 

Cousin John took up his candle, 
and retired. Never in my life had 
I been in such a position as this. 
That there would be a duel, I had 
not the slightest shadow of doubt— 
and all for my sake. That my gal- 
lant, generous, true-hearted cousin 
should have behaved so nobly, so 
unselfishly, did not surprise me, but 
that he should be sacrificed to his 
devoted fidelity—I could not bear 
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to think of it fora moment! How 
Tloved him now! HowI wondered 
that I could ever have compared the 
two foran instant. How I resolved 
to make him full amends, and, come 
what might, to frustrate this pro- 
jected duel. But what could I do? 
n the first place, how was I to get 
outofthe room? My situation was 
so embarrassing, and at the same 
time so ridiculous, that I could with 
difficulty resist a hysterical inclina- 
tion to laugh. Here I was, at all 
events, a close prisoner till Captain 
Lovell should go to bed, and he 
seemed to have no idea of that 
rational proceeding, though it was 
now past three o’clock. He walked 
about the room, whistling softly. 
Once he came so near my hiding- 
place that I felt his breath on my 
cheek. ‘Good heavens,’ thought I, 
‘if he should take it into his head 
to have a shower-bath now to brace 
his nerves!’ At last he walked to 
a drawer, selected a cigar, lit it, 
and throwing open the window, pro- 
ceeded deliberately to get out. I 
almost hoped he would break his 
neck! but I conclude there was a 
ledge or balcony of some sort to sus- 
tain him, and that he was accus- 
tomed to a nightly cigar in that po- 
sition. Here was a chance not to 
belost! I bolted out of the shower- 
bath; I popped the extinguisher on 
one candle, and blew the other out 
at the same instant.. I heard the 
smoker’s exclamation of astonish- 
ment, but heeded it not. I rushed 
through the door. I flew along the 
dark passages, breathless and trem- 
bling; at last I reached my own 
room, more by instinct, I believe, 
than any other faculty, and 
having locked the door, and struck 
a light, sat me down, in a state of 
immense confusion and bewilder- 
ment, to think what I should do 
next. 
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Who was there to whom I could 
apply ? Sir Guy, of course, was out 
of the question. Then, in an affair 
of such delicacy, I could not consult 
a young man; besides, these boys, 
I fancy, are always for fighting, 
right or wrong. A woman was no 
use, or I should have gone straight 
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back to Lady Scapegrace. I pon- 
dered matters over and over again. 
I thought of every horror in the way 
of duelling I had ever heard of. 
My own uncle was shot dead by a 
Frenchman, when attached to the 
army of occupation at Cambrai. It 
was a romantic story, and I had 
often heard the particulars from my 
godfather, General Grape, who ofli- 
ciated as his second. My uncle was 
a handsome,chivalrous youth, deeply 
attached to a countrywoman of his 
own, whose picture he wore con- 
stantly next hisheart. Such aman 
was not likely to become compro- 
mised with another lady. It hap- 
pened, however, that my uncle was 
quartered in the vicinity of a chateau 
belonging to a retired general of the 
Grand Army, who hated an English- 
man as a matter of taste, and a 
British officer as a matter of duty. 
The French general had a charming 
daughter, oat Rosalie, besides being 
belle comme le jour, was likewise 
what her acquaintance called tant 
soit peu coquette. So she made 
love to my uncle on every available 
opportunity, and of course, because 
he didn’t care for her two pins, set 
her faithless heart upon him, as a 
woman will, To make things 
simpler, she was herself engaged to 
a young marquis in the neighbour- 
hood. Well, my uncle, like a sen- 
sible man, did his best to keep clear 
of the whole thing, but he could 
not avoid meeting Rosalie occasion- 
ally in his walks, nor could he abso- 
lutely refuse to make her acquain- 
tance, or refrain from perusing the 
letters she wrote to him, or, finally, 
prevent that forward young person 
from falling into his arms, and 
bursting into tears, with her head 
on his shoulder. The moment was, 
however, ill-chosen for so dramatic 
a scene, inasmuch as it occurred un- 
fortunately under the very noses of 
her father and her fiancé, both of 
whom, unknown to the fair wan- 
derer, had followed Rosalie, on pur- 
pose to find out where it was she 
walked day after day so perse- 
veringly. My uncle had scarcely 
recovered his surprise at the first 
demonstration, ere he was staggered 
by the second,—‘ Mulheureuse !” 
exclaimed the father; ‘ Perfide!’ 
groaned the lover. ‘ Zraitre!’ 
shouted the marquis; ‘Ldche!’ 
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growled the general. My uncle 
turned from one to the other, com- 
pletely at a nonplus, Rosalie in the 
meantime clinging to his breast, 
and imploring him passionately to 
save her! My uncle’s waistcoat 
came undone—his real mistress’s 
miniature dropped out; the sight 
added fuel to the fire of the belli- 
gerents. Nothing would satisfy 
them but his blood. In vain he 
protested, in vain he swore, in ex- 
tremely bad French, that he had no 
penchant for Rosalie, had never 
made love to her in his life ; in fact, 
rather disliked her than otherwise. 
The Frenchmen sacréed, and fumed, 
and stormed at him, and _ jostled 
him, till my uncle lost all patience, 
shook himself clear of Rosalie, who 
fell, fainting, to the ground, knocked 
each of his adversaries down in 
turn, and walked home to his 
—— very much disgusted with 
the world in general, and the wilful- 
ness of French young ladies in par- 
ticular. Of course, he knew perfectly 
well it was not to end here. He 
sent for Grape, then a brother su- 
baltern, and placed his honour in 
that officer's hands. No message 
came for two days, that interval 
having elapsed in consequence of a 
deadly quarrel between the mar- 

uis and the general as to who 
should take the thing up first. 
Grape firmly believes they decided 
the matter with small swords; 
another version is, that they played 
piquet for eight-and-forty hours to 
settle it—the best out of so many 
games. Be this how it may, the 
general appeared as the ostensible 
champion, and the marquis offi- 
ciated as his ¢émoin. Grape, as 
my uncle's second, chose game for 
the weapons, and selected a retired 
piece of ground in a large garden, 
near the chateau, as the lists. I 
give the conclusion in his own 
words :— 

* Horsingham was as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and the only thing - that 
seemed to annoy him was a pos- 
sibility that the cause of his ren- 
contre might be misrepresented to 
her he loved at home. 

‘*Tell her I was faithful to the 
last,’ said he to me, as he squeezed 
my hand just before I put him up. 
‘Tell her, if I fall, that I never 
loved another; that my heart is 
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pure and spotless as that white rose 
which I will wear upon it for her 
sake.’ 

‘While he spoke, he plucked a 
white rose from a neighbouring 
bush, and, in spite of my remon- 
strances, fixed it in the breast of his 
close-fitting dark coat. 

** What are you about, Charlie ?’ 
Iurged. ‘This is no time for ro- 
mance; don’t you know all these 
cursed Frenchmen are dead shots. 
You might as well chalk out a bull’s- 
eye over the pit of your stomach !’ 

‘He was a romantic, foolish fellow. 
I can see him now, drawing himself 
up: and looking like a knight of the 
olden time, with his brightening 
eye, and his smooth, unruffled 
forehead. 

**Give her the White Rose,’ he 
only said. ‘She'll keep it when it’s 
withered, perhaps. And tell her— 


I never wavered — never for an 
hour!’ 

‘ [knew too well how it would be. 
From the instant he came on the 
— the old general never took 

i 


s eye off his man. What an eye 
it was! cold and grey and leaden ; 
half shut, like that of some wild 
animal, with a pupil that contracted 
visibly while I watched it. I knew 
my friend had no chance. I did all 
Icould. As I had the privilege of 
placing the men, I stationed our ad- 
versary where he would have to 
look over his shoulder to see my 
signal, whilst my friend’s face was 
turned towards me. They were to 
fire when I dropped my hat. I 
dropped it with a flourish. Alas! 
allwasofnouse. The general shot 
him right through the heart. I 
knew he would, and the bullet cut 
the stalk of the rose in two; 
smashed the lower part of the 
miniature, leaving only the face un- 
touched, and poor Charlie Horsing- 
ham never spoke again. As we lifted 
him, and unbuttoned his waistcoat, 
the two Frenchmen gazed at the 
miniature with looks of anger and 
curiosity. Great was their astonish- 
ment to behold the portrait of 
another than Rosalie. 1e younger 
man was much affected ; he groaned 
aloud, ard covered his face with his. 
hands. Not so the old general,— 
* Tenez,’ said he, wiping the barrel 
of his weapon on his glove,—‘c’est 
dommage! je ne contais pas la- 
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dessus mais, que voulez-vous? Peste! 
ce n'est qu'un Anglais de moins.’’ 

This is the carelessness with 
which men talk and think of human 
life ; and here was my cousin about 
to go through the fearful ordeal, 
perhaps to be shot dead, like poor 
Charles Horsingham. The more I 
thought of it, the more resolutely I 
determined to prevent it. I had 
never taken off my dinner dress— 
my candles were nearly burnt down 
—the clock struck five—in two 
hours it would be daylight. There 
was not a moment to lose. All at 
once a bright thought struck me. 
I would rouse good old Mr. 
Lumley. He was clever, sensible, 
and respected ; he was likewise a 
man of honour and a gentleman. 
With all his infirmities, I had 
seen him show energy enough 
when he could do any good. 
would go to him at once ; and I left 
my room with the resolution that I, 
for one, would move heaven and 
earth ere a hair of Cousin John’s 
precious head should be imperilled 
on my account, 

I lit my candle, and tripped once 
more along the silent passages. I 
knew where Mrs. Lumley slept, 
and soon reached the door of her 
room; audible snores, bass and 
treble, attested, if not the good con- 
sciences, at least the sound diges- 
tions, of the inmates. I tapped 
loudly; no answer. Again I 
knocked till my knuckles smarted. 
A sleepy ‘Come in,’ was the reply to 
my summons. They probably 
thought it was the housemaid ar- 
rived to open the shutters. It was 
no time for false delicacy or diffi- 
dence, and I walked boldly into the 
apartment. By the light of the 
night lamp I beheld the happy pair. 
Of course, I am not going to de- 
scribe the lady's dress, but all I can 
say is, that if ever I am prevailed 
on to marry, and such a catastrophe 
is by no means impossible, I shall 
not permit my husband to disfigure 
himself at any hour by adopting 
such a costume as that of dear, 
kind, good old Mr. Lumley. A 
cotton nightcap, coming 
well over the ears, and tied under 
the throat with tape to match, 
surmounted by a high bonnet-rouge 
like an extinguisher, the entire head- 
dress being further secured by a 
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broad black ribbon, would make 
Plato himself look ridiculous ; and 
a sleepy old face, with a small turn- 
up nose, and a rough, stubbly chin 
of unshaven grey, does not add to 
the beauty or the oo such 
a recumbent subject. owever, 
what I wanted was Mr. Lumley, 
and Mr. Lumley I was forced to 
take as I could get him. 

‘What's o'clock ?’ he murmured, 
drowsily. ‘Come again to light 
the fire in half-an-hour.’ 

‘Why, it’s Kate!’ exclaimed his 
better half, rousing up, bright and 
warm, in a moment, like a child. 
‘Goodness, Kate, what are you 
doing here ?’ 

‘Miss Coventry!’ ejaculated her 
husband. ‘ What isit? A perfect 
specimen of the common house- 
spider, I'll lay my life. What an 
energetic sie! | !—found it on her 
<a and lost not a moment in 

ringing it here. I’m eternally 
obliged to you. Where is it?— mind 
you don’t injure the legs!—Pray 
don’t stick a pin through the 
back !’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Lumley,’ I sobbed out, 
‘it’s worse than a spider. Get up, 
please ; there’s going to be a duel, 
and I want you tostop it. Captain 
Lovell and Cousin—Cousin’— 

I fairly broke down here, and 
burst into tears, but the kind old 
man understood me in an instant. 

‘Margery, my dear,’ he shouted, 
‘get me up directly—there’s not 
a moment to lose. Oh, these 
boys! these boys! young blood and 
absence of brains! If they would 
but devote their energies to science 
—don’t distress yourself, my dear ; 
I'll manage it all. Where does 
Captain Lovell sleep ?’ 

‘ First door on the right when you 
get down the steps in the Bachelors’ 
wing,’ I replied, unhesitatingly, 
much to the surpriseof Mrs. Lumley. 
She would have known, too, if she 
had been shut up there for a couple 
of hours in a shower-bath. 

‘I'll go to him as soon as I’m 
dressed,’ promised Mr. Lumley. ‘I 
oe you my honour he sha’n’t 

ght till I give him leave. Go to 
bed, my dear, and leave everything 
in my hands. Don’t ery, there’s a 
good girl. By the way, the house- 
maids here are so infernally officious 
—you haven't seen a good specimen 
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of the common house-spider any- 
where about, have you?’ 

I assured the kind-hearted old 
naturalist I had not, and as he was 
already half out of bed, I took my 
departure, and sought my own 
couch, not to sleep, Heaven knows, 
but to toss, and turn, and tumble, 
and see horrid visions, waking as I 
was, and think of everything dread- 
ful that might happen to my cousin, 
and confess to my own heart how I 
loved him now, and hated myself for 
having treated him as I had, and 
revel, as it were, in self-reproach and 
self-torture. It was broad daylight 
ere I fell into a sort of fitful doze, 
so out-wearied and over-excited was 


I, both in body and mind. 
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It is very disagreeable to face a 
large party with anything on your 
mind that you cannot help thinking 
must be known, or at least suspected, 
by your associates. When I came 
down to breakfast after a hasty and 
uncomfortable toilette, and found 
the greater portion of the guests 
assembled at that gossiping meal, 
I could not help fancying that every 
listless dandy and affected fine lady 
present was acquainted with my 

roceedings during the last twelve 

ours, and was laughing in his or 
her sleeve accordingly. I cast a 
rapid and frightened glance round 
the table, and to my infinite relief 
beheld Cousin John eating his egg 
as composedly as possible, whilst a 
reassuring smile and pleasant ‘Good 
morning’ from Mr. Lumley gave 
me to understand that his mediation 
had averted all fatal proceedings. 
The other guests ate and drank, and 
laughed and chattered much as 
usual, but still I could not help re- 
marking on the face of each of them 
a subdued expression of intelligence, 
as though in possession of some 
charming bit of news or delightful 
morsel of scandal. Lady Scapegrace 
was the first to put me on a footing 
of equality with the rest. 

* We have lost some of our party, 
Kate,’ said she, as she handed me 
my tea. ‘I confess I suspected it 
last year, in London. Sheisamost 
amiable girl, and will have a large 
fortune.’ 
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I looked at her ladyship as if I 
was dreaming. 

‘You needn’t be so surprised, 
Kate,’ said she, laughing at my utter 
bewilderment ; ‘ don’t you miss any- 
body? Look round the table.’ 

Sure enough the Molasses part 
were absent, and there was no F eke 
Lovell. Then it was true, after all! 
He had sold himself to that lacka- 
daisical young lady, and had been 
making a fool of me, Kate Coventry, 
the whole time. How angry I ought 
to have been! I was surprised to 
find I was zot. On the contrary, 
my first feeling was one of inex- 
pressible relief, as I thought there 
was now no earthly obstacle between 
myself andthat kind face onthe other 
side of the breakfast-table, though 
too soon a horrid tide of doubts and 
fears surged up, as I reflected on 
my own unworthiness and caprice. 
How I had undervalued that noble, 
generous character! How often I 
had wounded and annoyed him in 
sheer carelessness or petulance, and 
thought little of inflicting on him 
days of pain to afford myself the 
short and doubtful amusement of an 
hour's flirtation and folly! What 
if he should cast me off, now? 
What if he had obtained an insight 
into my character, which had cured 
him entirely of any regard he might 

reviously have entertained for me ? 

What if I should find that I had all 
my life been neglecting the gem 
which I was too ignorant to appre- 
ciate, and now when I knew its real 
value, and would give my life for it, 
it was beyond my grasp? At all 
events, I would never forget him. 
Come what might now, I would 
never care for another. I felt quite 
glad Frank Lovell was as good as 
married and out of the way. The 
instant, I had swallowed my break- 
fast, I put my bonnet on and rushed 
into the ce ee for I felt as if fresh 
air was indispensable to my very 
existence. The first person I met 
amongst the flower-beds was dear 
old Mr. Lumley. He had hobbled 
out on his crutches purposely to give 
me an interview. heeled him as 
if he had been my father, for all his 
kindness, and he talked to me gently 
and considerately, as a parent would 
toa child. 

‘I promised you, my dear, that 
they heal not fight, and I think I 
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have kept my word. Your cousin, 
Miss Coventry, is a noble fellow,’ 
said the old man, his benevolent 
features kindling into admiration ; 
* but I had more difficulty with him 
than his antagonist. He would not 
be satisfied till Captain Lovell had 
assured him, on his honour, that 
you had yourself declined his ad- 
vances in a manner which admitted 
of no misconstruction, and that then, 
and not till then, he considered him- 
self free. You were right, my dear 
—TI am an old man, and I take a great 
interest in you, so do not think me 
impertinent—you were right to have 
nothing to say to a roué and a 
gambler. I was not always the old 
cripple you are so forbearing with 
now. I lived in the world once, 
and saw a good deal of life and 
men. My experience has convinced 
me that cilihenen is the bane of 
the generality of mankind, but that 
nowhere is it so thoroughly deve- 
loped as in those who live, what 
people call, ‘ by their wits,’ and en- 
joy all the luxuries and pleasures of 
lite by dint of imposing on the 
world. I consider Frank Lovell, 
though we all vote him such a good 
fellow, one of that class; and I do 
not think he would have made a 
good husband to my young friend, 
Miss Coventry. Your cousin, my 
dear, is a character of another stamp 
aitogether; and if, as I hear every- 
body say, he is really to be married 
to that Welsh girl, 1 think you will 
agree with me that she has gota 
prize such as falls to the lot of few.’ 

Mr. Lumley was by this time out 
of breath, but I could not have an- 
swered him, to save my life. Like 
one of his own favourite house- 
spiders, I had been unconsciously 
spinning a web of delightful self-de- 
lusion, and here came the ruthless 
housemaid and swept it all away. 
How blind I must have been not to 
see it long ago. John might be 
very fond of pheasant-shooting, and 
I believe, when the game is plenti- 
ful and the thing well managed, 
that sport is fascinating enough; 
but people don’t travel night and 
day into such a country as Wales, 
where there are no railroads, merely 
for the purpose of standing in aride 
and knocking over a certain quan- 
tity of half-tame fowls. No, no; I 
ought to have seen it long ago; I 
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had lost him now, and now I knew 
his value when it was too late. Too 
late!—the knell that tolls over half 
the hopes and half the visions of life. 
Too late! the one bitter drop that 
poisons the whole cup of success. 
‘Too late! the golden fruit has long 
hung temptingly just above your 
grasp; you have laboured, and 
striven, and persevered, and you 
seize it at last and press it to your 
thirsty lips. Dust and ashes are 
your reward; the fruit is still the 
same, but it is too late; your desire 
for it is gone, or your power of en- 
joying it has failed you at the very 
moment of fruition; all that remains 
to you is the keen pang of disap- 
pointment, or, worse still, the dead- 
ening apathy of disgust. I might 
have made John my slave a few 
short weeks ago, and now—it was 
too provoking, and for that Welsh 
girl, too! How I hated everything 
Welsh; not Ancient Pistol eating 
his enforced leek with its accom- 
panying sauce, could have enter- 
tained a greater aversion for the 
Principality, than I did at that 
moment. 

Presently we were joined by Lady 
Scapegrace. She, too, had got 
something pleasant to say to me. 

‘I told you so, Kate,’ she observed, 
taking my arm, and leading me down 
one of those secluded walks, ‘I told 
you so, all along. Your friend, 
Captain Lovell, proposed to Miss 
Molasses votes Don’t blame 
him too much, Kate; if he’s not 
married within three weeks, he’ll be 
in the Bench—never mind how I 
know, but I do know. I think he 
has behaved infamously to you, I 
confess; but take comfort, my dear, 
you are not the first by a good many.’ 

I put it to my impartial reader 
whether such a remark, though 
made with the kindest intentions, 
was not enough to drive any woman 
mad with spite. I broke away 
from Lady Seapegrace and rushed 
back into the house. We were to 
leave Scamperley that day by the 
afternoon train. Gertrude was 
already packing my things, but I 
was obliged to go to the drawing- 
room for some work I had left there, 
and in the drawing-room I found a 
whole bevy of ladies assembled over 
their different occupations. Women 
never spare each other, and I had 
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to go through the ordeal, adminis- 
tered ruthlessly, and with a refine- 
ment of cruelty known only to our- 
selves. Even Mrs. Lumley, my 
own familiar friend, had no mercy. 

‘We ought to congratulate you, 
I conclude, Miss Coventry,’ said 
one. 

‘ He’s a relation of yours, is he 
not ?’ inquired another. 

‘Only a very great friend,’ 
laughed Mrs. Lumley, shaking her 
curls. 

‘It’s a great marriage for him,’ 
some one else went on to say; ‘ far 
better than he deserves. Poor 
thing! he’ll lead her a sad life : he’s 
a shocking flirt !’ 

Now, if there is one thing to 
my mind more contemptible than 
another, it is that male impostor 
whom ladies so charitably designate 
by the mild term, ‘a flirt.’ It is all 
fair for ws to have our little harm- 
less vanities and weaknesses. We 
are shamefully debarred from the 
nobler pursuits and avocations of 
life, so we may be excused for 
passing the time in such trivial 
manceuvres as we can invent to 
excite the envy of our own, and 
triumph over the pride of the oppo- 
site, sex. But that a man should 
lower himself to act the part ofa 
slave, that he should pretend the 
humiliation of being ‘tied to an 
apron-string,’ and voluntarily be a 
fool, without being an honest one 
—it is too degrading! Such a 
despicable being does us an in- 
finity of harm; he encourages us 
to display all the worst points of 
the female character—he cheats us 
of our due amount of homage from 
many a noble heart, and ape 
robs us of our own dignity and self- 
respect. Yet, such is the creature 
we encourage in our blind vanity, 
and whilst we vote him ‘so pleasant 
and agreeable,’ temper our com- 
mendation with the mild remon- 
strance, ‘though I’m afraid he’s 
rather a flirt!’ I saw the drawing- 
room on that morning was no place 
for me, so I folded my work, and 
curbing my tongue, which I own 
had a strong inclination to take its 
part in the war of words, I sought 
my own room, and found there, in 
addition to the litter and discomfort 
inseparable from the process of 
packing, a letter just arrived by the 
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ost. It was in Cousin Amelia's 

nd, and bore the Dangerfield 
post-mark. ‘ What now?’ I thought, 
dreading to open it lest it might 
contain some fresh object of an- 
noyance, some further inquiries or 
remarks calculated to irritate my 
already over-driven temper out of 
due bounds. 

‘Cousin Amelia never writes to 
me unless she has something un- 
pleasant to say,’ was my mental ob- 
servation, ‘and a very little more 
would fill the cup to overflowing. 
Whatever happens, I am determined 
not to cry—rather than face all 
those ladies with red eyes, when I 

o to wish Lady Seapegrace ‘ good- 

ye,’ I would forego the pleasure of 
ever receiving a letter or hearing a 
bit of news again!’ 

So I popped Cousin Amelia's 
epistle into my desk without break- 
ing the seal, and put on my bonnet 
at once, that I might be ready to 
start and not keep Cousin John 
waiting. 

The leave-taking was got over 
more easily than expected. People 
generally hustle one off in as great 
a hurry as the common decencies of 
society will admit of, in order to 
shorten as much as possible the 
unavoidable géne of parting. Sir 
Guy, stanch to his colours, was to 
drive me back on the detested 
drag, but his great face fell several 
inches when 1 expressed my deter- 
mination to perform the journey 
this time inside. 


‘I've bitted the team on purpose 
for you, Miss Kate,’ he exclaimed, 
with one of his usual oaths, ‘and 
now you throw me over at the last 


moment. Too bad; by all that’s 
disappointing, it’s too bad! Come 
now, think better of it, put on my 
box-coat, and catch hold of ’em, 
there’s a good girl.’ 

* Inside, or not at all, Sir Guy,’ 
was my answer, and I can be pretty 
determined, too, when I choose. 

‘Then perhaps your maid would 
like to come on the box,’ urged the 
baronet, who seemed to have set his 
heart on the enjoyment of some 
female society. 

‘Gertrude goes with me,’ I re- 

lied, stoutly, for I thought Cousin 
ohn looked pleased, — Sir Guy 
was at a nonplus. 

‘ Awfully high temper,’ he mut- 
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tered, as he took his reins and 
placed his foot on the roller-bolt ; 
‘I like ’em saucy, I own, but this 
girl’s a regular vixen !’ 

Sir Guy was very much put out, 
and vented his annoyance on his 
off-wheeler, ‘ double-thonging’ that 
unfortunate animal most unmerci- 
fully the whole way to the station. 
He bade me farewell with a coldness 
and almost sulkiness quite foreign 
to his usual demeanour, and in- 
finitely pleasanter to my feelings. 
Besides, I saw plainly that the 
more I fell in the baronet’s good 
em the higher I rose in that 
of my chaperone, and by the time 
John and I were fairly settled ina 
coupé, my cousin had got back 
to his old frank, cordial manner, 
and I took courage to break the seal 
of Cousin Amelia’s letter, and peruse 
that interesting document, regard- 
less of all the sarcasms and inuendos 
it might probably contain. 

What a jumble of incongruities 
it was! Long stories about the 
weather, and the garden, and the 
farm, and all sorts of things which, 
no one knew better than I did, had 
no interest for my correspondent 
whatever. I remarked, however, 
throughout the whole composition, 
that ‘mamma's’ sentiments and 
regulations were treated with an 
unusual degree of contempt, and 
the writer’s own opinions asserted 
with a boldness and freedom I had 
never before observed in my strait- 
laced, hypocritical cousin. Mr. 
Haycock’s name, too, was very fre- 
quently brought on the tapis—he 
seemed to have breakfasted with 
them, lunched with them, dined 
with them, walked, driven, played 
billiards with them, and, in short, 
to have taken up his residence al- 
most entirely at Dangerfield. The 
postscript explained it all, and the 
postscript I gave verbatim, as I 
réad it aloud to Cousin John whilst 
we were whizzing along at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. 

‘P.5.—I am sure my dear Kate 
will give me joy. You cannot have 
forgotten a certain person calling this 
autumn at Dangerfield for a certain 
purpose, in which he did not seem 
clearly to know his own mind. 
Everything is now explained. My 
dear Herod (is it not a pretty 
Christian name ?), my dear Herod 
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is all that I can wish, and assures 
me that all along i¢ was intended 
forme. The happy day is not yet 
fixed, but my dearest Kate may rest 
assured that I will not fail to give 
her the earliest intelligence on the 
jirst opportunity. Tell Mr. Jones 
I shall be married before him, after 
all.’ 

The last sentence escaped my lips 
without my meaning it. Had I 
not come upon it unexpectedly, I 
think I should have kept it to my- 
self. John blushed, and looked 
hurt. For a few minutes there was 
a disagreeable silence, which we 
both felt awkward. He was the 
first to break it. 

‘Kate,’ said he, ‘do you think I 
shall be married before Miss Hor- 
singham ?” 

‘How can I tell?’ I replied, 
looking steadfastly out of the win- 
dow, whilst my colour rose and my 
heart beat rapidly. 

‘Do you ~~ a that Welsh 
story, Kate?’ proceeded my cousin. 

I knew by his voice it couldn't be 
true ; I felé it was a slander, and I 
whispered, ‘ No.’ 

‘One more question, Kate,’ urged 
Cousin John, in a thick, low voice ; 
‘Why did you refuse Frank Lovell ?’ 

‘He never proposed to me,’ I 
answered; ‘I never gave him an 
opportunity.’ 


‘Why not?’ said my cousin. 

‘Because I liked some one else 
better,’ was my reply ; and I think 
those few words settled the whole 
business, 

* * * * 

I shall soon be five-and-twenty 
now, and on my birthday I am to 
be married. Aunt Deborah has got 
better ever since it has all been 
settled. Everybody seems pleased, 
and I am sure no one can be better 
— than I am. Only Lady 

orsingham says ‘ Kate will never 
settle.’ I think I know better: I 
think I shall make none the worse 
a wife because I can walk, and ride, 
and get up early, and stand all 
weathers, and love the simple, whole- 
some, natural pleasures of the 
country. John thinks so too, and 
that is all I need care about. I 
have such a charming frousseau, 
though I am ashamed to say I take 
very little pleasure in looking at it. 
But kind thoughtful Cousin John 
has presented Brilliant with an 
entirely new set of clothing, and I 
think my horse seems almost more 
delighted with his finery than his 
mistress is with hers. My cousin 
and I ride together every day. 
Dear me! how delightful it is to 
think that I shall always be as 
happy as I am now. 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM FROM DIFFERENT POINTS 
OF VIEW.* 


he is impossible to deny that what 
is commonly called the pre- 
Raphaelite school of painting, in 
spite of its recent development, 
brief existence, and the youth of 
those who form its greatest orna- 
ments, has exercised a most im- 
portant, and in some respects bene- 
ficial, influence upon the character 
of British art. There are several 
circumstances which have contri- 
buted to this rapid progress and 
increasing popularity. Much has 
indeed been owing to the self- 
reliance, perseverance, and _ talents 
of such men as Millais and Hunt; 
but far more is due to the brilliant 
pen of Mr. Ruskin, their great ex- 
ponent and defender. Without him, 
we believe that these pictures would 
have attracted comparatively little 
notice. For one man who has seen 
a picture by either of these artists, 
a dozen, probably, have read either 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s numerous 
works, or abridgments of their con- 
tents in magazines or reviews—have 
been led away by his fascinating 
eloquence, and are prepared to 
adopt and defend pre-Raphaelitism, 
although they may never have at- 
tentively candle single picture 
belonging to that school, and conse- 
quently possess but a vague and 
superficial knowledge of its peculiar 
style and treatment. 

Few in this country are at pre- 
sent prepared to consider, calmly 
and dispassionately, this much- 
talked-of pre-Raphaelite movement. 
Nor is this to be wondered at: it 
has been assailed on the one side 
with so much rancorous abuse, and 
defended on the other with such 
enthusiastic and indiscriminate lau- 
dation,—one party refusing to ac- 
knowledge the possession of any 
excellence, the other idealizing de- 
fects into beauties,—that there are 
few who care or think about art at 
all who have not taken a share in 
the dispute, and permitted their 
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passions in some degree to warp 
their judgment. 

Of the authors whose works we 
have placed at the head of this 
article, Mr. Ruskin of course stands 
forth as the champion of pre- 
Raphaelitism &@ l’outrance; while 
Mr. Ballantyne is its determined 
opponent ; and M. Gautier may be 
considered a sort of middle-man, 
holding the balance fairly, and seek- 
ing for truth rather than victory. 
We shall now proceed to examine 
their various opinions, and endea- 
vour, if possible, to determine the 
true nature and tendency of this 
great art-movement. 

The term ‘ pre-Raphaelitism,’ like 
many others in common use, does 
not, unhappily, convey a uniform or 
exact signification. Different per- 
sons interpret it differently: thus 
one adopts the most obvious mean- 
ing—that school which follows in 
its style the Italian predecessors of 
Raphael ; another believes it to im- 
ply distinguished ability in depicting 
straws, shavings, flowers, and tex- 
tures ; a third, a fondness for hard 
outlines and crude colouring, and a 
preference for ugliness over beauty ; 
whilst a fourth understands by it 
a determination to put nothing 
into a picture which oe not been 
rigidly copied from nature. Leaving, 
however, these different interpreta- 
tions, all containing some truth 
along with an admixture of error, 
let us at once apply to Mr. Ruskin 
for his views upon the subject. 
What does he mean by this debate- 
able term? And he will answer, 
that the pre-Raphaelites are those 
‘who go to nature in all singleness 
of heart, and walk with her labo- 
riously and trustingly, having no 
other thought but how best to 
penetrate her meaning, rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing.’t The moderns 
who have done this resemble the 
old precursors of Raphael only in 
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their earnestness of purpose and 
singleness of heart; a love for na- 
ture, and a fixed determination to 
delineate her truths unflinchingly 
and perseveringly to the utmost of 
their power, exercising the same 
ennobling effect upon their paint- 
ings, that deep and genuine religious 
feeling communicated to those of 
the early Italians. In other respects 
there is not a shadow of resemblance 
between the two styles; the modern 
pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures, 
they paint entirely from nature, and 
they are just as superior to their 
ancient brethren in skill of manipu- 
lation, power of drawing, and know- 
ledge of effect, as inferior to them 
in grace of design. 

The perfect unison of expression, as 
the painter’s main purpose, with the 
full and natural exertion of his pictorial 
power in the details of the work, is 
found only in the old pre- Raphaelite 
period, and in the modern pre-Raphaelite 
school. In the works of Giotto, An- 
gelico, Orcagna, John Bellini, and one 
or two more, these two conditions of 
high art are entirely fulfilled, so far as 
the knowledge of those days enabled 
them to be fulfilled ; and in the modern 
pre-Raphaelite school they are fulfilled 
nearly to the uttermost. Hunt's ‘ Light 
of the World’ is, I believe, the most 
perfect instance of expressional purpose 
with technical power which the world 
has yet produced, * 


Mr. Ruskin further tells us that 
he believes ‘that those bright Tur- 
nerian imageries which the European 
public declared to be ‘ dotage,’ and 
those calm pre-Raphaelite studies 
which in like manner it pronounced 
‘ puerility,’ form the first foundation 
that has ever been laid for true 
sacred art.’"+ And he answers the 
question which he has heard ‘ que- 
rulous readers’ asking—how he could 
possibly praise styles so opposed and 
contrasted as those of Turner and 
the pre-Raphaelites P—by affirming 
that he has never praised Turner 
for any other reason than that he 
gave facts more delicately, more 
pre-Raphaelitically than any other 
eee and that the object of all 

is writings has uniformly been to 
impress upon the artist the necessity 
and duty of being in all respects 
as like nature as possible; and that 


* See Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 30. 


both Turner and the pre-Raphaelites 
are praised for omits the same ex- 
cellence—their perfection of truth 
and finish.t 
Mr. Ruskin is exceedingly indig- 
nant at the opposition which pre- 
Raphaelitism ies encountered, at 
the ‘ scurrilous abuse,’ and ‘ loudness 
and universality of the howl,’ which 
has been raised against it; but he 
does not hesitate to retaliate in the 
very style which he condemns, and 
shows that, in intensity and elo- 
uence of vituperation, he is more 
than equal to the most virulent of his 
antagonists: thus, he informs us, in 
his most recent work, that 


A large proportion of the resistance 
to the noble pre-Raphaelite movement 
of our days has been offered by men 
who suppose the entire function of the 
artist, in this world, to consist in laying 
on colour with a large brush, and sur- 
rounding dashes of flake-white with 
bituminous-brown ; men whose entire 
capacities of brain, soul, and sympathy, 
applied industriously to the end of their 
lives, would not enable them at last 
to paint so much as one of the leaves of 
the nettles at the bottom of Hunt's pic- 
ture of the ‘ Light of the World.’ 


Such we believe to be a fair sum- 
mary of Mr. Ruskin’s views with 
regard to pre-Raphaelitism and its 
opponents. Let us now advert to 
Mr. Ballantyne’s. His pamphlet, 
unfortunately, is stiff, incorrect, and 
feeble in point of style, forming in 
this respect a striking contrast to 
the brilliant brochure of Mr. Rus- 
kin. He is also sometimes unfair 
in his statements, and unjust to- 
wards the school of art whose cha- 
racter and tendencies he condemns. 
Still, however, he has found many 
a weak point in his opponent's 
panoply, and skilfully availed him- 
self of the openings. He insists 
upon the actual resemblance in 
style, as well as in spirit, between 
the early Italians and the modern 
pre-Raphaelites, and he entirely 
denies the technical superiority 
which Mr. Ruskin claims for the 
latter. He cannot perceive the 
consistency or propriety of praising 
both Turnerand the pre-Raphaelites, 
as their styles are in every respect 
entirely opposed; the former, al- 


+ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 60. 


+ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 133. 
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though a devoted student of nature, 
having continually availed himself 
of the knowledge of the past, and 
having attentively studied the 
works of his great predecessors, 
traces of which are frequently appa- 
rent in his paintings; whereas the 
latter profess to study nature only. 
He censures their neglect to avail 
themselves of the assistance and 
improvement to be derived from 
the study of good pictures, and the 
folly of the idea, with which they 
appear to have started—that, in 
order to portray nature faithfully, 
no hitherto recognised guiding prin- 
ciples of art are required or admis- 
sible. In order more strongly to 
illustrate and support his opinions, 
Mr. Ballantyne selects a pre- 
Raphaelite picture, termed ‘The 
Carpenter's Shop,’ which appeared 
some years ago in the Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, and more re- 
cently in that of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. This he contrasts,in point 
of feeling and sentiment, with Ra- 
phael’s ‘ La Belle Jardiniére,’ and, in 
oint of finish and technical excel- 
ence, with Sir David Wilkie’s 
‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ giving, in every 
respect, the preference to the two 
latter, and condemning the former 
as ugly, caricatured, vulgar in form 
and drawing, and as having an obtru- 
sive prominence given to mean and 
secondary objects. Although we per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Ballantyne in 
his condemnation of this picture, 
which we well remember, we cannot 
help thinking that it was hardly fair 
to select one of the worst specimens 
of pre-Raphaelitism, and to contrast 
it with, perhaps, the most charming 
of Raphael's Madonnas, and one of 
Wilkie’s most graphic and finished 
delineations of Scottish peasant life. 

Mr. Ballantyne points out, with 
much truth and good sense, the in- 
justice and partiality of Mr. Rus- 
kin in paniion his unlimited and 
exclusive admiration of the pre- 
Raphaelites, upon the ground that 
they alone study nature, overlooking 
the fact that this has been the prac- 
tice of the greatest painters in all 
ages,—including even that imme- 
diately following the Raphaelesque,, 
—and in the present age, too. 

This constant reference to nature (he 
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goes.on to say) is one of the points 
which we entirely coincide with Mr. 
Ruskin in regarding as essential in 
education and in after practice ; but it 
is to the way in which nature is studied 
and rendered by the so-called pre- 
Raphaelites, that we enter our protest. 
It has been well said by Burnet, in his 
Practical Hints upon Painting, that, 
‘the general character of an object is its 
most important feature, and this is to 
be preserved at the price of every other 
quality, if it cannot be retained upon 
other terms, as it is this which is 
imprinted on the mind of every one, and 
which is, therefore, paramount to all its 
other qualities.’ It is the almost total 
absence of this quality, in their repre- 
sentations of objects, which makes us 
averse to the pre-Raphaelites being held 
up as the founders of a true school of 
art, or to allow that their works are to 
be considered useful and safe examples 
for the guidance of a student; and the 
more so for the reason that Mr. Ruskin, 
evidently, would rather have the student 
study nature through the spectacles of 
the early painters and those who imitate 
them, than through those of Raphael, 
That is a matter of taste; for our own 
part we would advise the disuse of any 
spectacles whatever. Let the student 
look at nature with the naked eye ; he 
will then at least paint only what is 
visible, and not, like the pre- Raphaelites, 
render objects which, from their minute- 
ness or distance, would require a micro- 
scope at one eye, and a telescope at the 
other, to make them distinguishable at 
all.* 

Such, then, are Mr. Ballantyne’s 
views of pre-Raphaelitism, not very 
complimentary, certainly, and the 
pane antithesis of Mr. Ruskin’s ; 

ut it is impossiole to deny that they 
possess much truth and justice, es- 
pecially in refusing to admit the 
arrogant claims of its disciples to a 
monopoly of nature. ‘ Vixerunt 
ante Agamemnona mulii.’ 
Many a man studied nature before 
Mr. Millais, and with all attention 
and humility, even during that long 
and melancholy period ofsensualism 
and degradation which, according 
to Mr. Ruskin, divides the ancient 
from the modern pre-Raphaelites ; 
those dark ages of painting which 
intervened between the calm radi- 
ance of Angelico, and the more per- 
fect brightness of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. Even during that dreary 
time, many painters devoted them- 


* Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 7¢. 
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selves to nature, and studied her 
unceasingly in all her varied and 
ever-changing aspects. Leonardo 
da Vinci constantly carried a sketch- 
book at his girdle, in which he 
noted every face and expression 
that struck his fancy, and made 
eareful drawings of herbs and 
foliage. Velasquez very early re- 
solved neither to sketch nor to 
colour any object without having it 
before him, and, in order that he 
might have a model of the human 
countenance ever at hand, he kept a 
peasant lad, as an apprentice, who 
served him for a study in different 
actions and postures, tillhe had grap- 
pled with every difficulty of expres- 
sion ; and from him he executed an 
infinite variety of heads, in charcoal 
and chalk on blue paper, by which 
he arrived at singular certainty and 
decision in taking portraits. He 
also had recourse to nature in order 
to acquire facility and brilliancy of 
colouring, studying animals and 
still-life, and painting all sorts of 
objects rich in tones and tints, and 
simple in form,—such as pieces of 
late, metal, earthen pots and pans, 
irds, fishes, and fruits. Salvator 
Rosa, who is styled by Mr. Ruskin 
‘a gross caricaturist, unworthy of 
any rank in art,’ was wont to leave 
the studio of his brother-in-law early 
in the morning, and repair to the 
woods and mountains, laden with 
the materials for oil-painting, and 
spend the whole day in sketching 
and colouring from nature. Nicolas 
Poussin was also a most devoted 
student of nature; and Alessio 
Marchi even went further than any 
pre-Raphaelite we have yet heard 
of—setting fire to a barn in order 
to obtain a study fora conflagration. 
W. Vandevelde, with the view of 
rendering his pictures of sea-fights 
more perfect and truthful, risked 
his life in a small boat, and rowed 
round two hostile fleets during the 
rogress of an engagement; and 

ugendas, a distinguished Flemish 
painter of battle-pieces, dared every 
danger, whilst engaged in watching 
the movements of an army, the 
effects of cannon-shot, and the 
horrors of the assault, which pre- 
ceded the capture of the town of 
Magdeburgh. Our own Constable 
used to rise early, and repair to the 
fields with his sketch-book, whence 
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he would return laden with flowers, 
earths, stones, and fragments of 
bark. Sir David Wilkie was also 
most anxious and constant in his 
reference to nature; so much so 
that, in order to make the action 
and form of the hands of his figures 
easy and natural, he used frequently 
to stand before a mirror and stud 
attitudes from his own hands, till 
he saw one expressive of the feeling 
he wished to convey into his picture. 
He would then place his model, and 
make drawing after drawing, and 
study after study from it, before he 
felt confidence enough to paint it 
into his picture. He was no less 
— with regard to the still. 
ife of his compositions, of which 
Mr. Ballantyne relates the following 
curious anecdote :— 

On one occasion, when engaged upon 
one of his Scottish subjects of low life, 
he wished to paint a biscuit of a par- 
ticular description, peculiar to some dis- 
trict or other of Scotland, and being un- 
willing to trust to his memory, he 
commenced a search for it. After 
wandering for some time among the 
bakers’ shops of Kensington unsuccess- 
fully, he at length discovered an intelli- 
gent Scotch baker, who remembered 
having seen the wished-for bread in the 
land of cakes, and who undertook to 
bake a specimen for the painter ; and 
Wilkie had the satisfaction, in the 
course of the day, of painting the biscuit 
directly from nature. 

But Mr. Ruskin has an answer 
ready to meet all these, and innu- 
merable other examples which might 
easily be adduced, of the devout and 
unwearied study of nature by the 
great painters of those ages, whose 
practice of art and methods of 
study he has chosen so sweeping! 
to condemn. He admits, indeed, 
that these men did sometimes go to 
nature, but he asserts that they did 
so in an improper spirit, and without 
the necessary humility and self-ab- 
negation; they made her the in- 
terpreter of their own prejudices, 
at lent to her aspects the colouring 
of their own thoughts and feelings, 
instead of endeavouring to portray 
simply, faithfully, and unselfishly, 
that which she placed before them. 
But what right has Mr. Ruskin 
thus to deny to Raphael, Titian, 
and Correggio, to Poussin and Van- 
develde, the praise which he un- 
hesitatingly claims for Millais and 
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Hunt? and how does he know that 
the former studied nature in a more 
partial and prejudiced spirit than 
the latter? ‘There is no proof of 
this; on the contrary, as we have 
shown, the history of art informs us 
that these men, and others of their 
era, took at least as much pains as 
the pre-Raphaelites to depict the 
varied forms and aspects of nature ; 
and surely, in the absence of posi- 
tive proof to the contrary, we are 
bound to believe that they did so 
with intentions as pure, and spirits 
as earnest and devout. 

Mr. Ruskin everywhere insists 
upon the absolute necessity of going 
to nature humbly and trustingly, as 
the painter’s best and only guide ; 
and holds him greatest who has given 
in his pictures the greatest number 
of her facts, with the largest amount 
of truth and finish. But, in the third 
volume of Modern Painters he has 
laid down a principle which we are 
utterly at a loss to reconcile with 
this doctrine, and which appears to 
us directly to contradict it, and to 
encourage and inculcate that idolatry 
which he eloquently condemns, in 
the following passage from his Pre- 
Raphaelitism—* 

We begin by telling the youth of 
fifteen or sixteen, that nature is full of 
faults, and that he is to improve her ; 
but that Raphael is perfection, and that 
the more he copies Raphael the better ; 
that after much copying of Raphael, he 
is to try what he can do himself in a 
Raphaelesque but yet original manner ; 
that is to say, he is to try to do some- 
thing very clever, all out of his own 
head, but yet this clever something is to 
be properly subjected to Raphaelesque 
rules, is to have a principal light occu- 
pying one-seventh of its space, and a 
principal shadow occupying one-third of 
the same; that no two people’s heads 
are to be turned the same way, and 
that all the personages represented are 
to possess ideal beauty of the highest 
order, which ideal beauty consists, 
partly in a Greek outline of nose, 
partly in proportions expressible in deci- 
mal fractions between the lips and chin ; 
but partly also in that degree of improve- 
ment which the youth of sixteen is to 
bestow upon God’s work in general. 
This, I say, is the kind of teaching 
which, through various channels, Royal 
Academy liecturings, press criticisms, 
public enthusiasm, and not least by solid 
weight of gold, we give to our young 


+ Pre-Raphaelitism, pp. 22-3. 
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men. And we wonder that we have 
no painters ! 


Modern Academical teaching is 
thus severely taken to task for 
making our youth bow before the 
shrine of Raphael instead of that of 
nature, and one would reasonably 
infer that any other human idol 
would be as hateful to Mr. Ruskin 
as the great Roman; but no such 
thing: if our youth will only con- 
sent to view nature through Tur- 
nerian spectacles (a Claude Lorraine 
glass is Mr. Ruskin’s abhorrence), 
he will give them his benediction, 
and bid them God speed. That this 
is no unwarranted statement, no 
exaggerated picture, the following 
passage from the third volume of 
Modern Painters will amply 
prove— 

And then, lastly, it is another advan- 
tage possessed by the picture, that in 
these various differences from reality it 
becomes the expression of the power and 
intelligence of a companionable human 
soul. In all this choice, arrangement, 
penetrative sight, and kindly guidance, 
we recognise a supernatural operation, 
and perceive, not merely the landscape 
or incident, as in a mirror, but, beside, 
the presence of what, after all, may per- 
haps be the most wonderful piece of 
divine work in the whele matter—the 
great human spirit through which it is 
manifested to us. So that, although 
with regard to many important scenes, 
it might, as we saw above, be one of 
the most precious gifts that could be 
given to us to see them with our own 
eyes, yet also in many things it is more 
desirable to be permitted to see them 
with the eyes of others ; and, although, 
to the small, conceited, and affected 
painter, displaying his narrow know- 
ledge and tiny dexterities, our only word 
may be,—‘ Stand aside from between 
that nature and me;’ yet to the great 
imaginative painter—greater a million 
times in every faculty of soul than we 
—our word may wisely be, ‘Come be- 
tween this nature and me—this nature 
which is too great and too wonderful for 
me ; temper it for me, interpret it to 
me ; let me see with your eyes, and hear 
with your ears, and have help and 
strength from your great spirit.+ 


Surely such teaching and such 
views of art are sectarian rather 
than catholic, and mark the blind 
zeal of a partisan rather than the 
enlarged and enlightened spirit of a 
reformer, while they inculcate an 


+ Modern Painters, vol. iii. pp. 144-5. 
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idolatry quite as gross as that which 
he condemns in our modern 
academies, varied merely by the 
substitution of Turner for Raphael, 
which few would be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Ruskin in deeming 
a change for the better. For our- 
selves, we prefer to contemplate 
nature without such assistance, be- 
lieving that she appeals to the sym- 
pathies and heartsof all; that she was 
intended to make us happier, wiser, 
and better, if we will but listen to, 
and accept her teaching; and that 
she may be best appreciated and 
enjoyed without dictation and with- 
out interpreter. 

But although we cannot consent 
to accept Turner as the infallible 
high priest and interpreter of nature, 
nor admit that Holman Hunt is a 
greater painter than Raphael, Titian, 
or Correggio, we are quite prepared 
to acknowledge the transcendent 
genius of the first, and the talent 
and industry of the last of these 
artists ; and to confess that to him, 
and to the school to which he 
belongs, may be imputed much of 
the careful finish and attentive study 
of nature which characterize the 
present practice of British painting ; 
though perhaps the invention and 
improvement of the art of Photo- 
graphy, which has enabled the 
artist to obtain transcripts of nature 
unrivalled in fidelity and minuteness, 
may fairly claim an equal share in 
producing these desirable effects. 
At the same time, we quite coincide 
with Mr. Ballantyne in the remarks 
which he makes with regard to the 
method of working practised by the 
pre-Raphaelites, and in thinking 
that its general adoption ought to 
be strongly deprecated. When 
standing before some pictures of 
this school, and observing middle 
distances and foregrounds strug- 
gling for precedence, accessories as 
highly finished, and as separately 
studied as principals, hard outlines, 
awkward positions, and crude un- 
broken colours, we have been irre- 
sistibly reminded of the humorous 
lines of Peter Pindar :— 

Give me a pencil whose amazing style 

Makes a bird’s beak appear at twenty 
mile, 

And, to my view, eyes, legs, and claws 
will bring, 

With every feather of his tail and wing. 
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But we had almost forgotten that 
M. Théophile Gautier is waiting for 
an audience, in order to give us his 
views with regard to the pre- 
Raphaelites. He saw some of the 
best paintings of the two great 
leaders of the school at the Parisian 
Exhibition of 1855, and no exception 
can be taken to the impartiality of 
his decisions, either on the ground 
of academical prejudice or imperfect 
opportunities of judging. The pic- 
tures which he saw and examined 
were ‘The Order of Release,’ ‘Ophe- 
lia,’ and the ‘ Return of the Dove to 
the Ark,’ by Millais; and Hunt’s 
‘Strayed Sheep,’ ‘Claudio and Isa- 
bella,’ and ‘Light of the World,’ 
which, as we have already stated, Mr. 
Ruskin considers to be not only the 
masterpiece of the school, but the 
greatest religious picture ever 
painted. Here is what M. Gautier 
says of the former of these distin- 
guished artists. 

If Mulready descends directly from 
Hogarth and Wilkie as a true English 
painter of the old stock, possessing the 
excellences and defects of his race, 
except in the individual peculiarities 
which mark him out from his ancestors, 
M. Millais attaches himself by no tie 
either to the past or the present of the 
British school ; he stands apart, com- 
pletely isolated in his own originality, 
as in an inaccessible tower ; and there, 
under the Gothic mouldings of the 
vaulted circular apartinent which serves 
him as an atelier, illuminated by a ray of 
the sun struggling through the narrow 
loophole, he works, with the pious sim- 
plicity of Hemmeling, the glassy colour 
of Van Eyck, and the minute realism of 
Holbein, as if, since their era, time had 
not four or five times turned his secular 
sand-glass. Like certain archaic Ger- 
mans, M. Millais would be quite 
capable of keeping Raphael at the gate 
of paradise, under pretence of wordli- 
ness and mannerism. The three pic- 
tures of M. Millais are undoubtedly the 
most remarkable in the Universal Expo- 
sition, and it is impossible, even for the 
most careless visitor, to pass them by. 
Many painters of our era, especially 
beyond the Rhine, wavering amidst the 
multitude of theories, have sought ‘ the 
new in art,’ but no one has pushed his 
system to the same extremity. That 
which distinguishes the works of M. 
Millais from attempts of the same 
nature, is, that he does not content 
himself with copying ancient pictures 
more or less successfully, but that he 
studies nature with the soul and eyes of 
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an artist of the fifteenth century. 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner 
of Overbeck, who has also tried to re- 
ascend the stream of ages, and throw 
off modern science as a profane covering, 
in order to substitute for it the narrow 
robe of catholic asceticism. By a sin- 
gular power of abstraction, M. Millais 
has placed himself out of his age. 


After these preliminary remarks, 
M. Gautier proceeds to make a 
careful analysis of Mr. Millais’s three 
pictures, commenting upon his sin- 
gular method of working in ‘ The 
Order of Release,’ and the impos- 
sibility of determining whether it is 
in oils, water colours, or distemper, 
or painted on panel, canvas, or 
paper ; he also adverts to the difli- 
culty of deciding by what criterion 
to judge of a work so strange and 
eccentric, that, at first sight, it 
appears detestable as well as won- 
derful, although by degrees its fas- 
cinations attract the very eyes 
which were at first he me by its 
extravagance. ‘The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark’ is still more 
highly praised for the indefatigable 
patience displayed in working out 
the details, the brilliancy of its 
colouring, and the freshness and 
pacy of expression in the female 
neads. As to the ‘ Ophelia,’ M. 
Gautier says that, from a distance, 
it looks like a doll floating in a 
basin, but that on a nearer approach 
the eye is ravished by the exube- 
rant prodigality of the details. 


What a moist freshness, what a mass 
of pale green water-plants; what a 
dark blue profound under the pendent 
branches! What a bath for elves and 
nixies! The willow, in the foreground, 
projects its gnarled and knotty trunk, 
and crown of branches, whose points 
ruffle the gliding water; the cresses 
drink, the water-lily displays its broad 
leaves, the lemna grows green as moss, 
the myosotis opens its turquoise eyes, 
the ribbon-like reed spreads out its long 
filaments, the willow-herb shakes its 
purple spikes, the eglantine sheds its 
petals, the blue-flowered iris trembles, 
the dragon-flies wheel in airy circles, 
the robin displays his scarlet breast, and 
the kingfisher skims the water, which 
sparkles in pearly drops upon the lapis- 
lazuli of his wing. The stream is gliding 
along, you have only to float with the 
current, which invites you with a soft 
murmur. It is a phantasy wrought out 
with consummate patience, and the 
most fastidious botanist could not find, 
in all that prodigality of vegetable life, 
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a single leaf, curve, petal, or pistil, in- 
correct or unfinished. 

M. Gautier seems to us to have 
formed a very accurate judgment 
with regard both to the beauties 
and defects of Mr. Holman Hunt's 
greatest work; the following are 
his remarks upon it:— 

The head of ‘ The Light of the World’ 
breathes a soft melancholy, a sadness full 
of pity, such as one might find in an un- 
known god. As to the details, they are 
of an unimaginable finish, such as, after 
long toil, Albert Durer, Schoorel, and 
the most precious of the early German 
masters, would have rendered them ; one 
discerns even the drops of dew on the 
blades of grass which reflect the light 
of the lantern. Our modern Germans 
have never gone so far; if once we 
admit that art has a right not to be con- 
temporary, and to choose at pleasure a 
medium, an age, a belief, then we must 
admire without reserve the work of Mr. 
Hunt, as we would assuredly do were 
we to meet with it in the Cathedral of 
Cologne, or the collection of the 
Brothers Boissérie. 

It will at once be apparent from 
these quotations, that although 
aware of their defects and eccentri- 
cities, the vivacious and eloquent 
Frenchman is an ardent admirer of 
the pre-Raphaelites ; for even Mr. 
Ruskin himself could scarcely be 
more complimentary in his criticisms. 
He is, however, decidedly of opinion 
that they have attempted to carry 
finish too far, and that the present 
tendency of the school is dangerous, 
which, indeed, Mr. Ruskin admits in 
his Pre-Raphaelitism; where he 
cautions the disciples of that creed 
against working too hard and too 
carefully, and thus losing the breadth 
and freedom of nature, which can 
only be imitated by a similar free- 
dom of handling on the part of the 
artist. Even under the skilful 

uidance of Messrs. Millais and 
Lunt, this excessive and indiscrimi- 
nate elaboration and minuteness 
has impaired the general effect of 
their pictures, while in the hands of 
inferior painters of their school it 
has produced a mannerism singu- 
larly disagreeable and repulsive. 

We cannot better close the pre- 
sent paper than by quoting M. Gau- 
tier’s remarks on this important 
matter, which seem to us equally 
true and pointed, showing a mer d 
that the pre-Raphaelites are at pre- 
sent striving afterthe attainment ofa 
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physical impossibility, have engaged 
in an unequal duel with nature, in 
which they must inevitably be de- 
feated; andthat in this vain pursuitof 
the imaginary and impossible, they 
are sacrificing time, genius, and in- 
dustry, as well as the real and en- 
during beauties which a better 
direction of these gifts would enable 
them to attain. M. Gautier tells 
us that while rendering to the pre- 
Raphaelites the justice which they 
deserve, and which is perhaps not 
generally accorded to om, on ac- 
count of their strange appearance 
and offensive originality, he fears 
that they must succumb in their 
hand-to-hand contest with nature, 
and that this apprehension is caused 
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by an examination of Mr. Hunt’s 
picture of ‘The Strayed Sheep,’ whose 
marvellous finish and painful ren- 
dering of the most minute facts 
make it a miracle of execution. 


Only (he goes on to observe) as the 
painter, resolved to make no sacrifices, 
cannot, in spite of all his skill, reduce 
mathematically a league of horizon 
within the limits of a canvas a foot 
square, it follows that the details ac- 
quire that exaggerated importance which 
the microscope gives to objects, and 
that a blade of grass draws attention as 
much as a tree. Singular phenomenon! 
There is not, perhaps, in the salon any 
picture so deceiving to the eye as the 
‘Strayed Sheep;’ the painting which ap- 
pears the falsest is precisely the most 
true. A. Y.—R.S. 


AT PISA. 


SLOWLY ebbs the silent river, 
Not a boat upon its breast; 
Only here and there the quiver 
Of a lantern breaks its rest. 


By its side the stately mansions, 
Long and dim their shadow falls; 
Windows, with their iron stancheons, 

Darkly dot the marble walls. 


Hush’d is all the sound of labour; 
Hush’'d the shrill facchino’s tones; 
Scarce at times an Austrian sabre 
Rings, as trailing o’er the stones. 
Soft, a mournful sound comes booming, 
Distant tread of hurrying feet; 
Light of pitchy torches looming 
O’er the narrow grass-grown street. 
Muffled figures clothed in yellow, 
Black the burthen which they bring; 
Him but yesterday their fellow, 
Now a shrouded, lifeless thing. 
Sweep their robes so dark and ample, 
Up the slope and o’er the ridge; 
Chanting solemnly, they trample 
All across the heavy bridge. 
To the holy field they take him; 
Him or her, we know not which; 
There they leave him, then forsake him, 
Young or old, or poor or rich. 
There they leave the quiet sleeper, 
There to rest beneath the sod; 
Safe the spirit with its keeper, 
Safe the soul beside its Gop. 
Then away the muffled brothers 
Thro’ the torchlight dimly sweep, 
Widows, sisters, children, mothers, 
In the darkness watch and weep. 
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KARS, AND THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE.* 


WE have purposely delayed until 
the conclusion of the recent 
debate in the House of Commons, 
upon the question of the fall of 

ars—and of the debates in either 
House of Parliament upon that of 
the Treaty of Peace—a review at 
once of Dr. Sandwith’s work and of 
the military and political contro- 
versy involved in the ultimate sur- 
render of this Eastern fortress to 
the Russian arms. During the six 
months which have now intervened 
since the first intelligence of this 
event was communicated to the 
people of England, more and more 
information has naturally been 
thrown upon the question at issue ; 
and we are at length probably in 
possession of all the intelligence and 
all the argumentation that is likely 
to be committed to the public in 
reference to the capitulation of Kars. 
We have had, first, Dr. Sandwith’s 
Journal; secondly, we have had the 
Parliamentary Blue Book, as a 
record of official correspondence 
upon the subject ; thirdly, we have 
had the information procured at 
different times by the correspon- 
dents of the daily journals; and 
lastly, we have before us the record 
of ame elaborate debates in the 
Legislature, extending in the aggre- 
gate over six nights, and involving 
all the casuistry and subtle reason- 
ing—all the partisan defence or par- 
tisan vituperation—that the political 
ability or the political bias of Par- 
liament can produce. We shall 
endeavour to treat of Dr. Sandwith’s 
work in reference to the militar 
and political controversy with which 
it is associated. 

It is impossible to over-estimate 
the stirring interest which this 
simple and unpretending narrative 
must excite in the heart of every 
Englishman. It records a more 
striking combination of virtues and 
of crimes, of individual heroism and 
secret perfidy, of alternate victory 


and disappointment, of heroic forti- 
tude on the part of the vanquished, 
and of chivalrous magnanimity on 
that of the victor, of sufferings and 
a warring on an indomita- 

le resolution, than almost any of 
the more lustrous achievements of 
England have exhibited in former 
days. It teems, too, with political 
reflections of no ordinary import 
in their bearing on the future des- 
tiny of the East; and presents to 
us, in a more striking manner 
than any narrative has conveyed 
before, the woeful condition both of 
military and of civil government in 
the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish 
Empire—the incompetency, the 
mendacity, the traitorous delinquen- 
cies, of Pashas and other native 
officers in authority—and the glaring 
antagonism to all private or political 
morality in the conduct of the local 
administration. The decline of ex- 
ecutive authority in the Central 
Power, and the increase of corrup- 
tion in the officers of Government, 
have been justly held, in all ages of 
the world, as the fairest evidences 
at once of political and of national 
decay. And although happily insome 
respects the peculiar genius of the 
Oriental character, which has never 
perhaps attained that high condition 
of civilized rule that such a maxim 
would imply, does not render this 
truth equally applicable in the pre- 
sent instance, yet it is impossible to 
cast our eyes over the long annals of 
the Mahometan reign, and resist the 
conviction that events such as those 
which are chronicled in the siege of 
Kars could not have happened, even 
among the traditionary corruptions 
of Turkish rule, in any earlier strug- 

le that has been sustained for the 
tution of Islam. If the presence 
of a British general and of a small 
staff of officers could alone protect 
the Turkish empire from the 
cowardice and the miserable venality 
of its own chiefs, what is to be the 
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destiny of that empire under any 
future contest in which the aid of 
Britain shall be withdrawn ? 

Of Dr. Sandwith’s work, barely 
one half relates to the defence of 
Kars itself; and the remainder is 
occupied with a narrative of travels 
in other quarters of Asiatic Turkey, 
with political disquisitions, or with 
descriptions of races, and their sys- 
tems of government. The structure 
of the work bears evidence of the 
adoption of two different schemes— 
the one, that of writing an ordinary 
book of travels among the regions 
through which the author was at 
first passing: the other, of chroni- 
cling the incidents of the romantic 
defence of which he was a witness, 
and in which he was himself a no 
insignificant participator. The sym- 
metry of the design is thus broken 
off: and the latter part of the work 
consists of a journal written day by 
day, and recording each successive 
incident of the siege. But we 
should have been sorry to have 
exchanged the account of the heroic 
resistance of Kars, as it now stands, 
for one of those formal and con- 
tinuous narratives which it is the 


fashion to poe to the public. 


What the English people wished 
to obtain was a record of the events 
as they passed; a record written 
under the influences of the fear- 
ful circumstances by which the 
author was surrounded ; and form- 
ing, as it were, the immediate reflec- 
tions of those events. This is 
exactly what Dr. Sandwith has 
given us; and any more elaborate 
treatment of the subject would 
prove by far less acceptable to the 
public. 

The dramatis persone of this nar- 
rative are fewin number. The vari- 
ous talents displayed by him whom 
we must now term Sir William 
Williams of Kars—whether for the 
military duties of a commander, for 
the engineering duties of an inspec- 
tor of fortifications, for the civil 
duties of a minister-of-war charged 
with the provision of the wants of a 
campaign, under the greatest possible 
difficulties of situation oat other 
cireumstances—occupy the fore- 
ground in this picture. Next we 
have the fine generalship, obvious 
to the most unprofessional reader, 
and the noble magnanimity of 
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his antagonist, Mouravieff. Then 
come the giant efforts of Colonel 
Lake, of Captain Thompson, and of 
Major Teesdale— among whom 
the latter shines perhaps with 
peculiar lustre—in support of their 
commander. The modesty with 
which Dr. Sandwith keeps his own 
name in the background, only serves 
to add another evidence to the testi- 
mony we have already had, and to 
his Soleus by Mouravieff' in con- 
sideration of his humanity to the 
wounded Russians, of the great ser- 
vices he had afforded to the Turkish 
cause. 

Early in the autumn of 1854, Dr. 
Sandwith quitted Constantinople by 
water for Trebizond, and arrived 
at Erzeroum in the course of Sep- 
tember. At that place, the natural 
elevation of the district, and the 
consequently rapid approach of win- 
ter, compelled the authorities to 
make immediate preparations for 
srovisioning the Turkish army; and 

Ir. Sandwith was at once indoctri- 
nated into the routine of official cor- 
ruption in the East. Commissariat 
officers, he tells us, were dispatched 
by the local government to levy con- 
tributions on the surrounding vil- 
lages ; they demanded some twenty 

ver cent. above the supply enforced 

e the authorities; a compromise 
was at length made and a bargain 
struck, in virtue of which the con- 
tribution was reduced to the legiti- 
mate demand of Government, with 
the addition of a pecuniary present, 
which was pocketed by the nomad 
official as he passed from village to 
village, and thus filled his own ex- 
chequer simultaneously with his dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. 
The parable of the =r steward 
will always be applicable to the cha- 
racter of an Eastern official. 

In January, 1855, General Wil- 
liams, who had previously held the 
office of British Commissioner alone, 
was created by the Sultan a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Ottoman army, 
and thus invested with a share of the 
military command over the Turkish 
forces in this quarter. As an act of 
especial favour, he was allowed to 
retain his English name; and the 
British commissioner now assumed 
the title of ‘Williams Pasha,’ 
which the oriental pronunciation 
soonalteredinto‘ Veeliams.’ Scarcely 
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had General Williams found himself 
installed in this position of autho- 
rity, when the revolt of the Kurdis- 
tan tribes put fairly to the test the 
vigour and dexterity of his military 
administration. He was almost 
without arms; and it was appre- 
hended that irregular troops raised 
from the provinces would be as likely 
to espouse the cause of the rebels 
as that of the Sultan. Williams, 
however, immediately resolved on 
the expedient of despatching a Polish 
renegade (now glorying in the alias 
of Mahmoud Effendi) to the camp 
of the rebel chief, proffering him ad- 
vantageous terms of accommodation 
on the one hand, but on the other, 
assuring him of a speedy and total 
annihilation by an Anglo-French 
force then marching towards him, 
in the event of their rejection. The 
ruse was successful; the Kurdish 
chief, alarmed at the prospect of 
British intervention, scented to the 
terms; and the authority of Williams 
was doubly strengthened by the 
suppression of the revolt, and by 
the superhuman attributes which 
were immediately ascribed to him 
by the astonished authorities, who 
witnessed his subjugation of a dan- 
gerous irruption of hardy moun- 
taineers without the adoption of 
any visible means, and therefore, as 
they judged, by the influence of 
magic. 

If we turn from Dr. Sandwith’s 
narrative to the Parliamentary Blue 
Book on Kars, we find that Gene- 
ral Williams had taken a compre- 
hensive view of the whole question 
in nearly all its bearings in the 
course of a letter addressed by him 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, so 
early as the end of January, 1855 : 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAMS TO 
Lorp STRATFORD. 


Erzeroum, Jan. 29, 1855. 


My Lord—TI had to-day a long inter- 
view with the Governor-General and 
Shukri Pasha on the subject of the 
supply of provisions for Kars; and after 
hearing an endless series of complaints 
against Kerim Pasha and Serri Pasha, 
who direct the military and civil ad- 
ministration of that garrison, I found it 
impossible to induce them to come to 
any comprehensive plan for carrying out 
the duties of their office. 

Lieutenant Teesdale’s reports will 
speak for themselves: and I feel justified 
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in saying that his zeal and intelligence 
are most praiseworthy, yet we shall only 
arrive at disgrace in April next, if the 
Turkish Government allows this state of 
things to continue—that is, two parties, 
one at each end of the line of operations, 
whose whole thoughts are bent upon 
enriching themselves and starving the 
soldiers: not a spark of duty or patriot- 
ism is to be found in their breasts. But 
these men must not be allowed to dis- 
grace us. 

As a Ferik, and as a member of the 
Military Medjilis, I can shield the army 
from such a fate: but to enable me to 
do so, I beg your Excellency to send 
me, at the earliest possible moment, a 
Vizirial letter, together with a written 
order by the Seraskier, naming me 
‘ Director of the purchase and forward- 
ing of the supplies of Kars and the out- 
posts.” These documents should be 
accompanied by positive orders addressed 
to the Governor-General, &c., enjoining 
them to follow my advice, and instantly 
to act on my directions. This cowrse is 
the only one that can keep this army 
together until @ general be appointed to 
command it. 

I have, &c., 
W. F. W11t1AMs. 


As the spring of 1855 began to 
advance, the desperate condition of 
the Ottoman fortunes in Asia be- 
came more and more glaring. In 
the first place, the Mushir—who 
arrived at Erzeroum towards the 
end of February, to assume his share 
ofthe military command—was totally 
destitute at once of all technical 
knowledge and of all civil capacity 
for the discharge of his responsible 
duties. He had first acquired 
wealth by corruption as the slave of 
a Pasha: he had never seen a gun 
fired in earnest, and he could neither 
read nor write. Such, in a word, 
was the man whom the Turkish 
Government sent out to the assist- 
ance of the British commander! 
Secondly, the army itself was in a 
deplorable condition: the soldiers 
had served for no less than two 
years without any pay whatever ; 
their shoes, long worn away, had 
now wholly disappeared, and were 
replaced a slippers (admirably 
adapted to the vigour of a bayonet 
charge!) made of untanned skins. 


-Their uniforms were in rags, and 


their long confinement in the huts 
of Kars, to complete the catastrophe, 
had afflicted them with the scurvy ! 
While all this was going on, a 
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powerful Russian army, under one 
of the ablest and most daring com- 
manders of Russia, was assembling 
at Gumri. ‘The Central Govern- 
ment,’ says Dr. Sandwith, ‘ appeared 
to have forgotten its existence alto- 
gether, and were absorbed in the 
great siege of Sebastopol.’ Mean- 
while, desertions took place day by 
day, until a single province was 
found to contain no less than 10,000 
men who had abandoned their 
colours, and were actively urging 
the remainder of the army to dis- 
band. But we must continue the 
description in the author’s own 
words :— 

On one occasion a whole battalion 
mutinied and insulted their officers, who 
had been plundering the men of their 
rations. Instead of any military punish- 
ment following this offence, the men 
were drafted into other regiments, where 
they spread the infection. The cavalry 
was by far the worst part of the army: 
scarcely six hundred men could be 
mustered fit for parade, and their arms 
and accoutrements would have disgraced 
the irregular levies of the most bar- 
barous nation Mouravieff, one 
of the most distinguished leaders in the 
Russian armies, was about to abandon 
the defensive policy of his predecessor, 
Bebutoff, and strike a blow at the least 
protected part of the Turkish frontiers. 
.... The pashas to whom was en- 
trusted the care of victualling the garri- 
son, preparatory to the expected siege, 
were making money largely by their 
transactions. Their practice was to buy 
up all the corn, rice, &c., of the Persian 
merchants, and then to force the army 
contractor, a Greek, to purchase his 
stores of them, of course at a consider- 
able profit. 

The narrative goes on to describe 
the great exertions of Major 
Teesdale, and the respect which, 
though young in years, he inspired 
in Kherim Pasha, agrey-bearded old 
general, ‘who never ventured on 
any act of importance without first 
consulting him.’ The influence ex- 
erted by General Williams upon all 
parties is perhaps even more strik- 
ing. He had harangued the Maho- 
metan inhabitanis of Erzeroum; 
and after gaining proofs of their 
enthusiasm, turned next to the 
Christians with the words :— 

‘But we look to you also. The time 
has come when you may shake off your 
thraldom, and take your place as free 
citizens; for the Sultan has guaranteed 
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your privileges. You will fight them 
with us; take your spades, and come 
and dig with us at the batteries, for we 
will welcome you as brothers.” On 
hearing these strange and soul-stirring 
words, the Archbishop started up and 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! English pasha, we are 
your sacrifice: we will work, dig, fight, 
and die for you, since we are no longer 
dogs, no longer Ghiaours, but fellow- 
citizens and free men.’ The 
next morning the Turks were astonished 
at the crowd of Christians assembled 
with spade and mattock, and still more 
at the goodwill with which they worked, 
and the. endurance with which they con- 
tinued their labours. During this time 
I often heard the Turks remark that 
Williams Pasha worked as no pasha 
ever worked before. They admired him 
extravagantly, but could not understand 
him. Was he not a pasha? Was he 
not therefore rich?—and by his rank 
and wealth entitled to place, decorations, 
and everything else? Why, then, 
should he work like a hammal—a 
common porter? This was incompre- 
hensible. 

This is one of many instances 
which serve to illustrate the good 
elementswhich exist in the character 
of the Christian populations even 
of these remote districts, and the 
advantages which the Turkish Go- 
vernment will derive from the recent 
treaty. 

In truth, the career of Williams, 
even before the siege began, demands 
as much sympathy and excites 
nearly as much painful interest, as 
during the privations to which his 
troops were finally exposed. He 
had to contend with almost every 
rossible accumulation of difliculties. 
The military and civil authority was 
not concentrated in his hands, but 
was shared by the Mushir, by a 
Councileven more incompetent than 
the Mushir, and finally by others yet 
more dishonest than either Mushir 
or Council. General Williams now 
had the charge of the fortifica- 
tions, which were in a deplorable 
condition, while the Military Council 
affected to be responsible for the 
commissariat. The result showed 
that Williams possessed a deeper 
insight into the Eastern character 
than the native Council, whose 
miserable provision for the acquisi- 
tion of horses for the commissariat 
service resulted in their total star- 
vation. The money they had allowed 
for the feeding of the horses on the 
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road was pocketed; and ‘ when 
they were urgently needed, they 
were useless, staggering skeletons.’ 
Williams now forcibly wrested the 
commissariat out of the hands of 
the Council, and soon procured 
several hundred horses and mules 
fit for service, to the astonishment 
of the Turkish officials. The Pashas 
listened to the remonstrances of the 
General over their coffee and tchi- 
bouques; and ‘when they roused 
themselves to exertion,’ says Dr. 
Sandwith, ‘a day was wasted with 
each muleteer in driving a hard 
bargain—a luxury which a Turk 
never can deny himself.’ To this 
assumption of the whole responsi- 
bility by General Williams, we are 
manifestly indebted for the stand 
which the garrison were enabled to 
make against the Russian arms: 
and, as Dr. Sandwith himself inti- 
mates, had the defence of Kars been 
assigned to the Turkish authorities, 
the citadel must have fallen in the 
first week of the blockade, without 
any assault or bombardment what- 
ever; and Mouravieff, with the 
whole summer for his subsequent 
operations, after compelling the 
army of Anatolia to an immediate 
surrender, would have been in a 
position to have pushed his con- 

uests to the very shores of the 

hracian Bosphorus. While the 
Allied armies were still beleaguering 
Sebastopol, Mouravieff might have 
been at Scutari, and the standard of 
the Czar have waved within a mile 
of the mosque of St. Sophia and the 
palaces of Stamboul. 

In order, therefore, to form a fair 
estimate of the services rendered by 
General Williams, we have only to 
contemplate the fearful danger which 
would have assailed the whole plan 
of operations in the East, if the 
Turkish counsels had had their 
sway. Either the Russians would 
have marched towards the Bos- 
phorus, overturning all the govern- 
ments of Asia Minor on their way, 
and threatening the very heart of 
the Ottoman strength, or a powerful 
force must have been detached from 
the allied armies in the Crimea, with 
a view of resisting the progress of 
the triumphant Mouravieft, which 
might have fatally compromised the 
success of the final attack on Sebas- 
topol. 
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Tt may be very true, as Lord Pal- 
merston jocosely observed, that Mr. 
Whiteside exaggerated this danger 
by representing Constantinopleitself 
as in — ‘as though the Russian 
army had been an army of Leanders, 
who could swim across the Bos- 

ohorus.’ But it must also be borne 

in mind, that the Russian occupation 
of the right bank of the Thracian 
Bosphorus would have threatened 
our own communications with the 
Fast, as well as have destroyed those 
of the Central Government with its 
Asiatic provinces. 

While these, then, were the ap- 
pointments of the army, and this 
the state of the commissariat, let us 
turn for a moment to the condition 
of the medical department, over 
which Dr. Sandwith presided. Let 
the author describe it in his own 
words : 


The surgeons, or jeracks, were igno- 
rant barbers, who professed to bleed, 
draw teeth, and dress wounds ; but their 
surgical knowledge went no further. . . . 
The medical department was in truth at 
a very low ebb, less on account of the 
inefficiency of the staff, than because 
they were, as usual in that land of 
plots, split up into factions against one 
another. Moreover, they had been 
habitually insubordinate to their former 
chief, and enjoyed little, if any, con- 
sideration from the superior military 
officers among their own countrymen. 
The hospital supplies were a marvel and 
a phenomenon! Here we were in the 
heart of Armenia ; and when I inspected 
the drug depét, I found cosmetics, 
aromatic vinegar, eau de luce, scents, 
and other dainties and medicines de 
luce, besides sundry instruments de- 
signed for the infirmities of ladies in an 
interesting condition ; but the medicines 
really necessary for the use of an army 
in the field were scarcely to be found, 
and the few that did exist were of the 
most useless description. There was 
croton oil sufficient to purge the whole 
population of Armenia; linseed sent 
from Constantinople costing ten times 
its intrinsic value, seeing that it is one 
of the commonest products of the coun- 
try (!). I found also sufficient chloro- 
form for 100,000 operations. All this 
shameful state of things had been pro- 
gressing and intensifying since the com- 
mencement of the campaign. 

Such was the state of affairs in 
the advanced spring of 1855. In the 
first days of June, while Dr. Sand- 
with and a large part of the expe- 
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dition were still at Erzeroum, alarm- 
ing intelligence reached General 
Williams of the preparations of the 
Russians at Gumri, together with 
the evidence afforded by their accu- 
mulation of an immense transport 
corps, of their intention of advancing 
rapidly upon the devoted fortress 
of Kars. From Erzeroum accord- 
ingly they started on the second of 
that month, and reached Kars on 
the seventh. The entrances in Dr. 
Sandwith’s diary attest the trans- 
formation which this citadel and its 
outlying fortifications had under- 
gone through the unceasing exer- 
tions of Colonel Lake and of those 
under his command. But, in spite 
of the activity of General Williams, 
the military foree now amounted 
to only 15,000 men, depressed by 
disaster, debauched by misgovern- 
ment, and weakened by disease. 
Their cavalry was still totally unfit 
for action, and adapted only to out- 
vost duties. But through the vigi- 
sc of the British commander, a 
considerable store of provisions had 
been amassed, sufficient, by common 
consent, for two months, and in the 
opinion of many for double that 
period. It was calculated to outlast 
the most distant day to which the 
arrival of a relieving force, it was 
thought, could possibly be post- 
poned ; and the army were without 
apprehension on that very point 
alas on which in reality the ques- 
tion of their existence turned. 
Scareely had the Turkish ad- 
vancing force thus stationed itself 
at Kars, when a graver and more 
overwhelming difficulty arose. The 
whole ammunition that the citadel 
contained was calculated to last for 
three days alone! ‘If Mouravieff 
advances by approaches, and we 
fire liberally, in three days we shall 
be disarmed.’ Everything depended 
on the preservation of their secret. 
If the Russian commander should 
be made aware of the extent of their 
resources in powder and cannon, he 
might so manoeuvre as to bring 
about the fall of Kars long before 
any relief could possibly arrive. 
So skilfully, as the sequel shows, 
was the glaringly defenceless situa- 
tion of the beleaguered army, in this 
respect, veiled from the knowledge 
of the Russians, that Mouravietf, 
up to the last hour, appears to have 
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relied upon their starvation as the 
most probable means of his success 
after the heroic repulse of his grand 
attack upon their positions. 

If such were the equipments of 
the army, what, then, were the 
natural and artificial defences of 
the fortress? Kars is situated be- 
neath a range of rocky hills, more 
or less precipitous, and running 
nearly east and west. This range 
is divided by a gorge, through 
which flows a river, spanned by 
several bridges, while the heights 
are themselves in most places impass- 
able for artillery, the western ex- 
tremity presenting, however, a more 
easy ascent than the abrupt ridge 
which terminates the range upon the 
east. On every commanding posi- 
tion, oneither side, Colonel Lake had, 
nevertheless, constructed works, one 
of which contained a block-house so 
protected by earth as to be bomb- 
proof. This was defended by eight 
guns, commanding a large tract of 
the country by which the approaches 
of the enemy must be made, and 
formed the key of the whole north- 
ern position—alike formidable to 
the attacking army while in our 
hands, and fatal, if captured by 
them, to the defenders of the 
citadel. 

The patriotism of the populace 
increased in proportion to the 
proximity of the encounter. ‘ In- 
shallah !’ said a leading member of 
the community, in the name of his 
fellow-citizens, and addressing his 
protestations to the English Gene- 
ral, ‘ Inshallah, we will bring scores 
of Ghiaours’ heads, and lay them at 
your feet, Veeliams Pasha!’ The 
General endeavoured to mitigate 
their ferocity without diminishing 
their courage; and effectually dis- 
sipated their ardour for posthumous 
decapitations by informing them 
that the mangling of the dead would 
be incompatible with the continuance 
of his presence among them. 

But the enthusiasm entertained 
for Williams by the Ottoman sub- 
jects soon began to provoke the 
jealousy of the civil governor, who 
instructed the armed citizens to 
yield no obedience to the British 
commander, whom he conveniently 
stigmatized as a Ghiaour. These 
intrigues soon developed their re- 
sult in the secession of a large part 
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of the citizens from the authority 
of the General. 


On hearing this, the General (writes 
Dr. Sandwith) calls a military council, 
sends for the governor, and, before the 
superior officers, tells him that he knows 
all, giving his opinion pretty strongly 
as to his (the Pasha’s) worth in that 
garrison, and recommending him to 
be on his good behaviour for the future. 
The Pasha is frightened and confused, 
and after stammering out a few lies, he 
disappears. 

The first approach of Mouravieff 
took place on the eleventh of June. 
A trooper arrives on that day with 
the exciting news that the Russians 
are in advance, and within three 
hours of Kars. On the fourteenth 
the Russian cavalry made their 
first advance upon the pickets, 
whose retreat their rapid movement 
threatened to cut off. 

After the enemy had disappeared for 
a time in the valley, he suddenly showed 
himself at no very great distance, when 
I exclaimed, ‘ Colonel, they are coming 
onatfull charge.’ I had scarcely uttered 
the words, when the Bashi-Bazouks in 
our rear raised a wild yell and a con- 
fused Arabic chattering, and charged 
down on us in pell-mell confusion, .. . 
The yells, the shouts, the crash of pistol- 
shots, the tramp of horses, and the 
screams for mercy, formed a most ex- 
citing scene. Luckily for us, the Rus- 
sian horses were a good deal blown, and 
therefore were pulled up after about two 
miles of pursuit I immediately 
retraced my steps with the rest of our 
broken corps, which was now re-forming. 
Some of the sabre-cuts received on this 
occasion were terrific. I saw one man’s 
head as nearly as possible severed from 
his body. 

The first attack on the fortress 
itself was delayed until the sixteenth. 
The wily Mouravieff had reserved 
his force for the oceasion of the 
* Bairam’—a ceremony taking place 
at nine in the morning of that day. 
The Turkish artillery replied boldly 
to the fire of the Russian, but the 
cannon-balls of the Muscovite fell 
harmlessly against the earth-works 
of Lake; and a cavalry encounter, 
supported on the Ottoman side by 
the batteries of the fortresses, re- 
sulted in the discomfiture of the 
Cossacks. From this time the gar- 
rison were kept in continual alarm 
through the apprehensions of night 
attacks, and their complete blockade 
does not appear to have taken place, 
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for whatever reason, for another 
month, until the fifteenth of July. 
A long interval was thus afforded 
to the General for the acquisition of 
additional stores, but the blunders 
of those to whom his commands 
were necessarily addressed, exposed 
his schemes to continual misad- 
venture. 

Meanwhile, the courtesy of 
Mouravieff towards the beleaguered 
army knew no bounds. While 
compassing their destruction by 
every means that science or expe- 
rience could suggest, he paid them 
an assiduous attention which won 
the hearts of all. The post con- 
taining letters for the European 
officers fell into his hands more 
than once ; and after first perusing 
the correspondence (according to 
the usage of war), he promptly 
sent them on under a flag of truce. 
In one of these letters to Dr. Sand- 
with, allusion appears to have been 
made to a copy of Lord Carlisle’s 
Diary in Greek and Turkish 
Waters, which had been transmitted 
to him by the same post. On the 
ninth of July, after the first inter- 
ception of the post, a body of 
wounded Russians was sent from 
Kars under a flag of truce; and 
Dr. Sandwith accordingly took the 
opportunity to inquire of the officer 
receiving the wounded men, after 
the missing volume. An answer 
was immediately returned, to the 
effect that General Mouravieff was 
busily engaged in perusing the 
volume in question, but thatitshould 
shortly follow. Nor was this, it 
appears, any misrepresentation of 
the truth; for Mouravieff was an 
excellent linguist, he spoke English, 
French, Greek, Turkish, and per- 
haps other languages, with facility. 
Two days afterwards, Lord Carlisle’s 
Diary is faithfully returned to Dr. 
Sandwith, with a polite letter from 
the secretary of the General. 

Towards the end of July, affairs 
began to present a more critical 
phase ; and the deficiency of pro- 
Visions was now developing its re- 
sul(i in discontent and insubordina- 
tion. On Sunday, the twenty-ninth, 
the Lazistan irregulars broke out 
into open complaint, declaring that 
they did not undertake the defence 
of the fortress in order to be starved 
by way of remuneration, and that 
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they would fight their way out of 
the town unless a better allowance 
of food were made them. The 
General accordingly deemed it most 
prudent, in the first instance, to 
resort to measures of conciliation. 
He contrived to purchase a few 
oxen, which restored their compla- 
cency and their subordination. ‘This 
sacrifice of oxen to the Lazistan 
divinities (though not quite a heca- 
tomb), having appeased their sub- 
lime indignation, things went on 
smoothly fora while. The Lazistans, 
however, having forgotten the oxen 
by the fourth of August, proceeded 
to plunder the village of Chorak, 
but were unfortunately encountered 
on returning from the spoil, with 
art of which they were laden, by 
hompson and Teesdale. The 
British officers resolved on this 
occasion upon sterner measures, 
and immediately ordered their ar- 
rest. A critical moment of insubor- 
dination followed. The Lazistans 
resented their rifles and drew their 
amas. But Captains Thompson 
and Teesdale were not to be daunted, 
and after a struggle the defaulters 
were secured, The General was in 
no humour to settle the matter by 
another conciliatory banquet of 
oxen, and ordered the whole body 
to be immediately and publicly 
flogged. The stern decree was 
carried out in the presence at once 
of the civilians and the troops ; 
their arms were smashed to pieces, 
the offenders put in prison, and 
no fresh Lazistan revolts took 
place during the remainder of the 
siege. 
Meanwhile, events followed ra- 
idly, pregnant with the destiny of 
— Mouravieff had marched on 


Erzeroum, intending to crush this 
important stronghold intervening 
between Kars and Trebizond, and 
through which it was expected that 
a relieving army would be com- 


pelled to pass. With breathless 
anxiety the blockaded garrison of 
Kars waited for intelligence of the 
result of this move on the part of 
the Russian commander; for the 
fall of Erzeroum was deemed in- 
compatible with the security of 
their own fortress for a single week, 
in consequence of the vast amount 
of siege-artillery and of ammunition 
which it would enable Mouravieff 
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to concentrate in his operations upon 
Kars. 

The critical position of Turkish 
affairs was, however, now somewhat 
relieved by a rash and inconsiderate 
attack which the Russian com- 
mander, in the absence of Moura- 
vieff at Erzeroum, had made upon 
the positions of General Williams. 
So effectually did the guns of the 
fortress bear upon the advancing 
columns of the enemy that they 
retreated in confusion, and this 
event served to rouse the flagging 
spirits of the soldiery in Kars. ‘ We 
afterwards learnt,’ says Dr. Sand- 
with, ‘that the Russian commander- 
in-chief was furious when the news 
of this attack was communicated to 
him. The commander of the expe- 
dition was killed.’ 

Time, however, the surest van- 
quisher of Kars, was doing its fatal 
work: day by day the shortness of 
provision had become a more and 
more glaring reality; the actual 
extent of the stores could not be 
with certainty determined; but 
there appeared to be strong reason 
to apprehend that they could not 
last through the month of Septem- 
ber by any sort of economy; and 
the middle of August was already 
reached without any tidings of a 
diversion by Omar Pasha. Deser- 
tions were now frequent, and diffi- 
cult to be checked. The sentinels 
on duty had not seldom disappeared 
during the nights ; and when morn- 
ing arrived, it was found that during 
the hours of darkness the fortress 
had been nearly without a watch. 
General Williams was placed by 
these circumstances in a singular 
dilemma. If the garrison were 
greatly lessened by desertion, he 
might be unable to hold the position 
in the face of the enemy. If the 
desertion were effectually checked, 
he would run deplorably short of 

rovisions. He quickly decided, 

owever, that ultimate starvation 
was a less evil than immediate in- 
security : nor can the correctness of 
his judgment be questioned, for he 
reasonably anticipated the approach 
of a relieving army. He prevailed 
accordingly on the Mushir to de- 
clare that any man found in the act 
of desertion should be shot forth- 
with. 

The Turkish positions soon be- 
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came infested with spies, who turned 
out to be chiefly Ottoman subjects. 
They were tried, condemned, and 
executed with little delay ; and the 
journal of Dr. Sandwith abounds 
with such passages as ‘a spy is 
hanged.’ But the wily Mouravieff, 
not content with a system of spying 
and attacking, resorted at length to 
the courteous chicane of sending a 
flag of truce with some sixty Turkish 
prisoners, who proved to be, not 
soldiers, but peasantry. This gene- 
rosity at once attracted the suspi- 
cions of General Williams, who 
soon discovered that they had been 
charged by Mouravieff with the mis- 
sion of encouraging our soldiers tu 
desertion. 

September came more drearily 
than August. Dying horses, dimi- 
nished rations, desertions, and com- 
plaints, served to chronicle the days 
unmarked by other incidents, except 
some occasional skirmishes, and the 
continual manceuvring and change 
of position on the part of the enemy. 
By slow degrees the cavalry grew 
smaller ‘ and beautifully less,’ until 
it had totally disappeared towards 
the latter part of September. Mou- 
ravieff, meanwhile, had been origi- 
nally in command of forty thousand 
men, of whom not less than ten 
thousand were cavalry; nor was 
this number even now seriously 
reduced. 

Events meanwhile transpired 
which, it was thought, would bring 
the siege to a1 immediate issue. 
On the 8th of September the long- 
desired intelligence arrived that 
Omar Pasha was about to land an 
army of forty thousand men at 
Batoum ; and, to complete the re- 
joicings of the blockaded army, the 
same day brought a discovery of a 
large quantity of corn, the hoard- 
ings of a robber, who had long been 
pilfering the public stores. This 
addition to their resources bade 
fair to enable them to hold out 
antil November, and who could 
doubt of their relief being effected 
before that time? On the 17th 
they learnt that Omar Pasha had 
effected a landing with a force nearly 
equal to that of Mouravieff ; and it 
at once appeared impossible that the 
Russians could continue the siege in 
the face of a powerful enemy in the 
field. The expectations of the de- 
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parture of the Russians became 
general. By the 28th their prepa- 
rations for a retrograde movement 
were apparent. Lanterns were seen 
moving during the night, and trains 
of carts passing in different direc- 
tions, as though indicating a general 
abandonment of their position by 
the Russians. Every one but Gene- 
ral Kmety (the Hungarian officer in 
the Turkish service) appeared to 
reckon on their immediate depar- 
ture. Kmety alone insisted that 
Mouravieff would not leave without 
first trying the fortune of an assault. 
Either, therefore, these preparations 
were a reality or a ruse. ‘The lapse 
of a few hours decided whether the 
British officers or the sagacious 
Kmety were in the right. 

Dr. Sandwith has so admirably 
described the issue at this point, 
that we can only adopt his own 
words : 


Sept. 29th.—About four o’clock this 
morning, one of the advanced sentries 
on Takmasp heard a suspicious sound in 
the distance, something like the rum- 
bling of wheels and the measured tramp 
of infantry. The report passed from 
mouth to mouth along the whole line ; 
and the officer on duty reported the 
fact to General Kmety, whose tent, 
with that of Teesdale, was in the centre 
of this position, The latter officer was 
going his rounds in another part of the 
camp. Kmety was at once on the spot 
where the sounds had first been heard, 
and he listened attentively ; but all was 
silent, and the night was moonless and 
dark. On inquiry, it was found that 
more than one soldier had heard the 
sounds in question, and these were 
positive and confident in their state- 
ment. All the troops were forthwith 
called to arms, and stood patiently 
listening, and gazing into the valley 
before them, Thus for an hour or more 
did they stand, while a few active rifle- 
men were sent forward to reconnoitre. 
We had now no outposts; our cavalry 
had disappeared by famine, or had cut 
their way out on the night of the 3rd. 
An hour had passed when the sounds 
which first attracted attention are again 
heard: they are unmistakeable. Kmety 
applies his ear to the ground, and re- 
cognises the rumble of artillery-wheels, 
while still the measured tramp of infantry 
is heard advancing nearer and nearer up 
the valley. Again all is silent; but the 
listlessness of the tired and sleepy soldier 
has given place to intense vigilance. ... 
The word is passed in a whisper to the 
artillerymen—peshref (grape)—and each 
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gun is charged with the deadly missive. 
‘The advanced posts of riflemen creep 
into the lines with the ominous words, 
‘Ghiaour gueliur/’ (‘The infidels are 
coming !’) 

The attack began: the Russians 
advanced in close column on the 
breastworks and redoubts; and 
cannon was discharged on either 
side. The Russian officers leaped into 
the redoubts in front of their ranks, 
and were pierced with bayonets. The 
result, however, is engraven on the 
minds of all. After various and 
alternate success, the Russians were 
finally driven back. The battle 
for seven hours and a half; 
and it was not until noon that the 
hostile columns were seen retreating 
in discomfiture down the hill. This 
was the only general attack that 
Mouravieff attempted to make ; and 
indeed the loss sustained by that 
commander was so prodigious that 
he had no alternative before him 
but either to raise the siege or to 
turn it into a blockade. 

It is impossible to reflect on this 
passage of the campaign, and resist 
the conviction of the consummate 
strategy and judgment displayed by 
the Russian commander. When 
the news had reached him of the 
landing of Omar Pasha upon the 
coast, he was in substantially the 
same position with Napoleon on the 
field of Waterloo, when the Prussian 
force made its appearance. In 
either case it was clear that the 
junction of the two forces would 
compel the assailants to a retreat: 
and Mouravieff, reckoning upon the 
advance of Omar Pasha, saw that 
he could no more keep the field 
against him in the event of his ap- 
proaching Kars while that fortress 
remained in the hands of the Turks, 
than Napoleon could have held the 
heights of La Belle Alliance, when 
the Prussians were once fairly in 
the field. The policy of a grand 
attack, which was then the last ex- 
pedient of Napoleon, was similarly 
the expedient of Mouravieff. When 
its issue proved to be disaster, we 
believe that the Russians saw no 
alternative but retreat; but before 
that course had been adopted the 
pusillanimous conductof the Turkish 
Generalissimo convinced Mouravieft 
that he might, at least for the pre- 
sent, retain his position in front of 
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Kars. And that conviction in the 
sequel decided the fate of the 
fortress. 

The schemes of the Russian for 
the subjugation of the garrison had 
varied at different periods of the 
siege. At one time he had looked 
forward to the certainty of their 
surrender for want of provisions; 
and with this view the irruptions of 
his cavalry more than once carried 
away portions of the live stock on 
which the troops were in part de- 
pending. Then, as we have seen, 
after this expedient had become 
doubtful, he endeavoured to foment 
the insubordination already existing 
among the garrison by successive 
devices, each of which, Lemadal the 
vigilance of General Williams ren- 
deved more or less abortive. Lastly, 
the coutingent necessity of an attack 
began to arise; and thus it hap- 
pened that, in this period of the 
siege, the Turkish lines were found 
swarming with spies, many of whom 
were detected and hanged; while 
others, it may be fairly surmised, 
made their observations without ex- 
citing suspicion, and returned in 
safety to the head-quarters of the 
Russian commander. 

Fearful were the privations and 
desperate the expedients that now 
ensued. Horse-soup became a sin- 
gular luxury. The army and the 
populace were monn reduced 
in the quantity and the quality of 
their provisions: corn began to fail, 
and roots dug out of the earth were 
brought forward to satisfy the life 
of man. Cats were sold, towards 
the end of the siege, for prices which 
at length found their maximum in 
one hundred piastres. A corpulent 
citizen, whose bulk (by some strange 
principle of physiology), had in- 
creased in an inverse ratio with the 
provisions afforded by the be- 
leaguered city, suddenly finding all 
eyes glaring on him, as he walked 
through the street, with an expres- 
sion suggesting the character of 
cannibals, retreated frightened to 
his dwelling, and there waited in 
obscurity until it might be safe for 
him once more to appear in public. 
The cholera committed its fearful 
ravages amid a population already 
weakened by the sword, by deser- 
tion, by famine, and hy pestilence 
in another shape. Scurvy had had 
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its reign in Kars when the cholera 
appeared. The carcases of dead 
men and dead horses strewed the 
surrounding plain, and gathered 
thither the sharp-scented dogs and 
vultures of the East. So truly was 
it an ill wind that blew good to 
none, that the birds and beasts of 
srey feasted on the miseries of man. 
ia the Valkyrs of fable, they 
came forth to gorge themselves on 
the foul repast of animal remains 
fast rotting and decomposing under 
the burning ardour of an Armenian 
sun. Faint and dying horses, thin 
well nigh as the skeletons of those 
that had long since fallen, and un- 
equal to bear the slightest burden, 
were at length put out of suffering 
by the General’s command. They 
were led to a certain distance from 
the city, and there their throats 
were cut. Such was the last spec- 
tacle presented by the cavalry of 
the army of Anatolia. 

But there were other horrors yet 
in store as the last days approached 
of inevitable capitulation. Atlength 
October had passed away, and the 
middle of November came. The 
ground became covered with snow, 
and itwas no longer possible to dig up 
even the roots of the grass, which had 
before been so eagerly sought. The 
hospitals, which were now in larger 
demand, became more and more un- 
manageable, for all the water-carry- 
ing horses were dead, and the few 
hardier asses that remained were 
already dying. Mothers brought 
their children to the military coun- 
cil, exclaiming, ‘Take and keep these 
children, for we have no bread to 
give them!’ Old women lay moan- 
ing in the streets, and the few sur- 
ving donkeys were banqueting upon 
old rags! Some of the citizens now 
began to exhume the carcases of 
horses, which they eagerly devoured ; 
2000 men were in hospital, and 
the average of deaths was 100 daily. 
The troops were called out on the 
22nd, on an alarm being raised of 
an apprehended attack, and six or 
seven men only managed to drag 
themselves from their _ tents. 
‘Twenty men,’ says Dr. Sandwith 
in his diary for that day, ‘might 
easily take any battery, did they 
know our real state.’ Corpses 
dispossessed of their clothing were 
found lying in the streets—even 
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this ragged apparel being eagerly 
seized by their shivering comrades. 
But let us draw a veil over horrors 
on which it can serve no purpose 
further to expatiate. 

And why, it may be asked per- 
haps, did General Williams prolong 
these miseries by a deferred capitu- 
lation which grew daily more and 
more inevitable? The answer to 
this question is to be found in the 
monstrous conduct of Omar and 
Selim Pashas, and in the almost 
equally monstrous conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. We can see 
no excuse for either of the Turkish 
commanders. The only plea that 
can plausibly be set up in favour of 
either of them is, of course, that 
they deemed themselves unequal to 
an encounter with the Russian 
army. But this defence, it is clear, 
is wholly untenable. Mouraviefi’s 
army had been collected, and had 
repeatedly presented itself before 
Kars, fully three months before the 
landing either of Omar or of Selim 
hadtakenplace. There was no reason 
to suppose that the forces of the 
Russian commander had received 
any augmentation during that 
period; nor, indeed, when we re- 
flect on the undivided efforts of the 
enemy to force the lines on the 
Tchernaya by means of the greatest 
possible augmentation of force in 
the Crimea, was it likely that any 
increase would be made to the Rus- 
sian army of Asia. Therefore, 
Omar and Selim Pashas must have 
been in a position to calculate, not 
simply the force already at Kars, 
but the force which they would find 
there to oppose them when they 
might reach that fortress. If, then, 
they deemed themselves unequal to 
the charge of relieving Kars, why did 
they undertake it? Why weaken 
the allied force by 40,000 men (and 
we believe by even more), which 
might have completed the conquest 
of the Crimea, if that army were 
destined to do nothing towards the 
relief of the army of Asia? 

Omar Pasha, it appears, landed 
at the point of all others the least 
favourable for a successful march 
There were two ap- 
proaches to that city—one which 
would have ensured him the good 
offices of the inhabitants along the 
line of his march, and another, 
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where not only was disaffection sup- 
osed to exist, but where the most 
difficult passes, the intricacy of the 
country, and the intervention of 
rivers must obstruct his march. 
He chose the latter. From the 
moment that Mouravieff heard of 
his landing being effected, he an- 
ticipated the necessity of an imme- 
diate retreat, in the event of the 
fortress not succumbing to the grand 
assaultof Michaelmas-day. While, 
however, he appears to have been 
preparing for this final retreat, the 
intelligence reached him of the ex- 
traordinary move which the Pasha 
had made, and on which he after- 
wards remarked to General Wil- 
liams, with a good-natured smile, 
that ‘Omar had adopted a very sin- 
gular mode of relieving him.’ The 
services of Omar Pasha have been 
so great—his patient endurance and 
his vigilant command when exposed, 
without allies, to the forces of 
Paskiewitch, of Gortschakoff, and 
of Dannenberg on the Danube, so 
meritorious and well-tested—that 
we are scarcely justified, perhaps, 
in casting an imputation upon his 
honour. But if he have any friends 
among the numerous foreigners in 
this country, or among the English- 
men who have fought in Turkey, 
let them explain his conduct if they 
can. 

But less reserve is needed in stig- 
matising the conduct of Selim 
Pasha. By that commander’s own 
showing he was at least an accom- 
plished liar. And we see no reason 
why an accomplished liar, in matters 
in which the fortunes of his country 
are involved, should not also be an 
accomplished traitor. Selim, at the 
head of 20,000 men, had reached 
Erzeroum. Thence he sent letters 
to the commander at Kars, con- 
tinually announcing his immediate 
advance against Mouravieff. Mean- 
while troops were despatched with 
notes in cipher, folded up and in- 
serted in quills, at the instance of 
General Williams (which the bearers 
were instructed to drop in the event 
of their falling into the hands of the 
enemy), to inform Selim that famine 
would compel the garrison to an al- 
most immediate surrender. While 
the brave defenders of Kars were 
the victims of these false hopes, and 
of this cruel and infamous treachery, 
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General Williams received the fol- 
lowing note in cipher from Mr. 
Brant at Erzeroum :— 

Selim Pasha wont advance, although 
Major Stuart is doing his utmost to 
make him. Omar Pasha has not ad- 
vanced far from Soukham Kaleh. I 
fear you have no hope but in yourselves ; 
you can depend on no help in this 
quarter. 

The scales now fell from the eyes 
of General Williams. Three days 
after receiving this letter (on No- 
vember 25th), he rode over with 
Major Teesdale to the Russian camp 
under a flag of truce. 

‘If you grant not our terms,’ said he 
to Mouravieff, ‘every gun sball be 
burst, every standard burnt, every trophy 
destroyed, and you may then wreak your 
will on a famished crowd.’ 

‘I have no wish,’ answered the 
Russian, ‘to wreak an unworthy ven- 
geance on a gallant and long-suffering 
army, which has covered itself with 
glory, and only yields to famine.’ 

The terms of capitulation were 
soon thus arranged :— 

The officers and soldiers of the regular 
army were to pile arms in camp, and to 
march out with their music and colours, 
and surrender themselves prisoners of 
war to the Russians. 

‘And here,’ exclaimed General Mou- 
ravieff to his secretary, ‘write, that in 
admiration of the noble and devoted 
courage displayed by the army of Kars, 
the officers shall be allowed to retain 
their swords as a mark of honour and 
respect !’ 

Such was the end of the siege ot 
Kars. The English and Russian 
commanders dined together with 
their staffs, and the vanquished be- 
came the friends of the victors. 

It may be interesting here to un- 
ravel the tangled skein of argument 
by which the House of Commons 
has lately sought to elucidate the 
whole question of the siege and 
capitulation of Kars. So wholly 
illogical, factious, and contradictory 
was the position assumed by the 
speakers on the side of the Tory 
Opposition, that we can only be sur- 
prised that the majority which de- 
clared itself on behalf of Govern- 
ment was not even larger than that 
which was represented by the unpre- 
cedented number of 127. 

In analysing the list which re- 
corded 303 out of 479 votes against 
Mr. Whiteside’s motion, there are 
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strong illustrations of the force of 
this conviction. We find, on the 
one hand, that a large share of the 
supporters of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli voted in support of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and that the 
Administrative Reformers, on the 
other, wholly set at nought the 
specious attempt of Mr. Whiteside 
to identify the cause of General 
Williams with that of Administra- 
tive Reform. The representatives 
of some of the most stanch Con- 
servative constituencies in England 
were found foremost among the 
vindicators of Lord Palmerston’s 
»olicy. Pembrokeshire has _per- 
eee been the most signal hot-bed 
of Conservatism during many years, 
of all the counties of this island. 
Pembrokeshire is a remote county, 
slowly influenced to changes of 
opinion, and sending (inclusive of its 
two boroughs) but three members 
to Parliament. Yet these three 
members —Lord Emlyn, Sir John 
Owen, and Mr. Phillips—were all 
found in the opposite lobby to that 
of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Whiteside. 
We might mention other instances 
in illustration of the general ac- 
quiescence of the country in the 
cutting observation with which Lord 
Palmerston concluded his defence of 
the Government, that ‘If the Oppo- 
sition show no better judgment than 
on the present occasion, the longer 
they sit where they do, the better 
it will be for the country.’ 

The indictments preferred by the 
Opposition on this question relate, 
Jjirst, to general considerations 
arising out of the war in Asia, as 
affecting our Indian possessions ; 
secondly, to the conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe; thirdly, to 
the character of the troops ulti- 
mately despatched to the relief of 
Kars, in relation to the disposable 
forces then at our command; and 
Sourthly, to the difference of the two 
routes by which the beleaguered 
fortress was accessible. We shall 
briefly touch upon these contested 
points seriatim, with a view of 
elucidating the question at issue. 

1. First, then, in regard to Asia 
and India, it is of course Mr. White- 
side’s object to exalt the magnitude 
of the war in Asia, in order to sup- 
port a charge of negligence against 
the Government in fixing their at- 
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tention upon the war in Europe. 
Here is Mr. Whiteside’s state. 
ment :-— 


Now, a word with respect to the con- 
dition of Asiatic Turkey. It, is not 
necessary to remind the House of the 
territory which Russia has seized in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is a principle of 
her policy, never lost sight of or for- 
gotten, that the vital strength of Turkey 
consists in her Asiatic provinces; and 
that therefore, whenever a war begins 
between her and Turkey, she must strike 
at that Asiatic territory. That is a fun- 
damental principle of Russian policy. 


So much for Mr. Whiteside’s 
knowledge of the history of the 
war. When the late Emperor 
of Russia thought fit to seize Turk- 
ish territory by way of a ‘ material 
ee in 1853, did he select 
Zuropean or Asiatic provinces as 
the subjects of his depredation? 
When he had concentrated nearly 
the whole disposable forces of his 
empire upon the two provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, what was 
the character of the armament with 
which, according to Mr. Whiteside’s 
statement, we are to suppose that 
he designed the subjugation of Asia? 
It is notorious that the Caucasian 
army of the Czar was then a 
miserable force, ill disciplined, and 
ill equipped, as is sufficiently illus- 
trated in the fact that it was Sakee 
in almost every encounter with the 
wretched Turkish irregulars which 
were arrayed against it. The Rus- 
sian Government, then, clearly 
deemed the war in Asia the secon- 
dary object of their campaign — 
and not only so, but it is obvious 
that the Turkish Government cor- 
roborated this view of the relative 
value of its Kuropean and Asiatic 
territories, by sending its best troops 
to the banks of the Danube, and 
its irregular forces towards the 
plains of the Caucasus, even before 
it was by any means certain on 
which side of the Euxine the Mus- 
covite strength would be found to 
preponderate. 

Mr. Whiteside then proceeds, 
with characteristic infelicity, to ap- 
peal to the Russo-Turkish war of 
1828—29 in support of his position. 
We need only reply that, if his 
opinions were not directly reversible 
by facts, that war would have been 
terminated, not by a Treaty of 
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Adrianople, but by a Treaty of 
Broussa. Mr. Whiteside tells us, 
indeed, that so great were the suc- 
cesses of Prince Paskiewitch in Asia 
during that campaign, that he re- 
mained at Erzeroum, only uncertain 
whether to march towards the west, 
upon Constantinople, or towards the 
east, upon the Persian Gulf, and in 
either event subjugate the interven- 
ing territories. But this gentleman 
(with something of Hibernian logic) 
fails to inform us why the Russian 
commander, with such splendid op- 
portunities in his reach, failed to 
render them available. He tells 

us, indeed, that the expedition 

towards the Persian Gulf would 

have provoked the jealousy of Eng- 

land. He implies that it might 

have upset the Wellington Ministry, 

and have brought Lord Palmerston 

prematurely to the Foreign Office. 

ut in any case the march of Pas- 

kiewitch towards Scutari could no 

more have provoked the animosity 

of England, than the march of 
Diebitch on Adrianople, which was 

actually accomplished. Even ad- 

mitting, then, the bases of Mr. 

Whiteside’s argument to be correct, 

how are we to account for the de- 

cisive attack having, in 1829, been 

made on the side of Europe, except 

on the supposition that the attack 

in that quarter was deemed either 

less difficult or more conclusive than 

the attack on the side of Asia ? 

But the whole argument of the 
Tory party on this part of the ques- 
tion was characterized by a total mis- 
conception of the real objects of the 
war, which suggests an apprehension 
that, if they had unhappily been in 
power during the past year, we 
might have, before this, been in- 
volved in very serious misunder- 
standings with the French Govern- 
ment. They wished, it is clear, to 
extend the war into Asia, with a 
view of providing for the security 
of our Indian possessions, in a man- 
ner involving an unequivocal re- 
pudiation of the objects for which 
the war was undertaken jointly by 
the Governments of England and 
France. 

Why, if anything could be imagined 
(says Lord Palmerston) more calculated 
to encourage those suspicions which the 
enemies of England endeavoured to en- 
gender as to the objects of England in 
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the war, such representations were 
calculated to effect that purpose. The 
Russians endeavoured to instil into the 
minds of our allies that we were endea- 
vouring to drag them into the war for 
objects of our own; that it was not the 
maintenance of the power of Turkey 
which we so much wanted, as that we 
wanted to defend our Indian terri- 
tories, &e. 


We conceive, then, that these two 
leading facts are decisively proved 
against the Tory party on ther own 
showing: first, the essential sub- 
ordination of the war in Asia to 
the war in Europe; secondly, that 
the extension of the war in Asia 
was urged by that party on grounds 
wholly alien from those which con- 
stituted the casus belli, and alto- 
gether inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the alliance on which, 
according to that very party, the 
safety of Turkey depended. 

2. In regard to the sevond count, 
referring to the conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the truth 
appears to lie midway between the 
indignant vituperations heaped upon 
that dignitary by Mr. Whiteside at 
the commencement of his speech, 
and the ludicrous eulogy of the 
same diplomatist which terminated 
the same oration. 


It was, however (says Mr. White- 
side), but just to remark, that from the 
time the quarrel had terminated be- 
tween Lord Stratford and General 
Williams, the former had acted with 
zeal, fidelity, and activity, and with 
the knowledge that he was always in 
the right, and the Home Government 
always in the wrong; and he appealed 
to the House whether it was a creditable 
thing for the Government to attempt to 
wriggle out of a difficulty, and attribute 
to Lord Stratford’s conduct the loss of 
Kars. 


Now who, we should like to know, 
‘attempts to wriggle out of a difli- 
culty in having attributed to Lord 
Stratford’s seites the fall of Kars,’ 
but Mr. Whiteside himself? His 
whole speech, up to this point, is 
little but a Hibernian declamation 
(with the usual amount of Celtic 
judgment and discretion) against 
Lord Stratford. Lord Stratford, 
there can be no manner of question, 
behaved exceedingly ill. He be- 
trayed the trust which his Sovereign 
had reposed in him; he neglected 
the most solemn duties which can 
ZZ 
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attach to an Ambassador in time of 
war. The reprimand thrown upon 
his conduct by Lord Clarendon 
affords a signal evidence of the in- 
dignation of the Home Government 
with their subordinate. We think 
that Lord Palmerston, in the heat 
of debate, went too far in the pallia- 
tion of this functionary. There was, 
indeed, as Lord Derby remarked, a 
considerable discrepancy between 
the written communications of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
subsequent speech of the Premier. 
The very ground upon which Lord 
Palmerston not illogically justified 
a lenient treatment of the Ambas- 
sador, was also a ground to justify 
very considerable severity. Lord 
Stratford had agreed, as Lord Pal- 
merston tells us, to return to Con- 
stantinople as a favour to the 
Government of Lord John Russell, 
in 1846 or 1847. He agreed to do 
so upon the one condition that he 
should be strenuously supported by 
the Home Government. Hence, 
say the Administration, Lord Strat- 
ford possesses an undoubted claim 
to be leniently dealt with by the 
Foreign Office. But this obligation 
surely implied a corresponding ob- 
ligation on the part of Lord Strat- 
ford to support the policy of the 
Home Government. What would 
be the use of accrediting an ambas- 
sador, and of promising to support 
that ambassador, except that he, in 
return (which such a promise clearly 
een). were ready to serve 
is Government with fidelity and 
zeal? Therefore we conceive that 
the whole moral claim of Lord 
Stratford to consideration by the 
British Government, ceases from the 
moment that he betrayed the in- 
terests of his Sovereign. 

But it does not follow that, be- 
cause Lord Stratford acted in this 
manner, therefore he should have 
been immediately recalled. Lord 
Stratford, as Mr. Whiteside ac- 
knowledged, was conducting him- 
self with energy and zeal, when his 
former malversations were brought 
to light. His presence at Constan- 
tinople was then desirable on several 
independent grounds. But, never- 
theless, if misconduct is to meet its 
reward, it seems no less obvious 
that, as soon as Lord Stratford's 
services can be safely dispensed 
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with, he ought to be withdrawn 
from the embassy at Constantinople. 
This event, whenever it may happen, 
will no doubt be officially ascribed 
to declining health ; and we should 
have no objection to the throwing 
of so transparent a veil over an act 
of unquestionable justice. We be- 
lieve that the appointment of Sir 
tdmund Lyons would command 
universal satisfaction. 

3. We have already in some de- 
gree anticipated the third question 
hereat issue,—namely, thecharacter 
of the forces by which it was sought 
to relieve the citadel of Kars. This 
is of course a question wholly inde- 
pendent of that of the culpable in- 
action of the two Turkish generals 
when they had once landed in the 
Crimea; and it is certain that no- 
thing that has passed on either side 
in the course of any one of the three 
debates, has served to explain their 
conduct, or exonerate them from 
blame. The point which has been 
discussed above bears upon their 
mode of command when the expe- 
dition had been once adopted and 
made: the point which is here at 
issue respects the prior determi- 
nation of the allies in reference to 
the foree which should be selected 
for the purpose in question. 

No less than four different me- 
thods were successively devised 
with a view to this object. First, 
it was suggested that the Turkish 
contingent, numbering nearly 
20,000 strong, should be Teentaal. 
This scheme, indeed, was sanctioned 
in the course of the debate by Sir 
James Graham, with a carelessness 
of decision which lends an indirect 
support to the complaint of Sir 
Charles Napier, that that statesman, 
when at the head of the Admiralty, 
was ready to have despatched an 
inefficient fleet into the Baltic. The 
Contingent was, at that period, a 
half-clad, half-starved, and alto- 
gether ill-disciplined force. "What 
figure, it may be demanded on be- 
half of the Government, would such 
aforce have made in opposition tothe 
Russian army under the practised 
leadership of Mouravieff? It was 
not improbable, then, that the trans- 
mission of this corps might have 
led to their extermination. 

Secondly, it was proposed to 
withdraw 12,000 Turks from their 
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position at Balaklava, under the 
command of Omar Pasha; while, 
thirdly, the selection of the addi- 
tional Ottoman force at Eupatoria 
seemed to offer another alternative. 
But these two schemes were en- 
countered by innumerable objec- 
tions. In the first place, the latter 
force was under the command of 
the French general, d’Allonville. 
D’Allonville was unwilling to part 
with this body of troops. ut 
even if he had yielded, Omar 
Pasha, declaring that the Turkish 
army at Eupatoria consisted of raw 
troops, positively refused to march 
against Mouravieff, and encounter 
the risks of an Asiatic campaign. 
Then came the question of the 
12,000 at Balaklava. With these 
the Turk was ready to embark 
and to march against Kars. Marshal 
Pelissier, however, durst not dis- 
turb them without the Emperor's 
permission. That permission was 
sought and obtained by telegraph. 
But when it was obtained the allied 
commanders interposed, and de- 
elared the safety of the lines at 
Balaklava involved in the presence 
of this Turkish force. 

Fourthly, and lastly, the Turkish 
force at Batoum, as the learned 
Attorney-General reminds us, had 
been estimated at not less than 
15,000 men. Of these, 10,000 it was 
thought might be despatched to- 
wards Kars. When, however, this 
force was more carefully inquired 
into, its numbers grew gradually 
smaller, until they were finally 
found to comprehend no more 
than 3770.—We do not say that 
these were the only alternatives 
which presented themselves to the 
allied generals on the spot; but 
these, at least, constituted four of 
the principal and more obvious 
modes of effecting the object in 
view, each of which must be ac- 
knowledged to have been imprac- 
ticable ; and there can be no doubt 
that, while the Russian standard 
was still waving within the walls of 
Sebastopol, the relief of Kars formed 
a problem of almost unexampled 
difficulty, both to the commanders 
and to the Home Governments. 

4. The fourth and last count of 
this indictment—which relates to 
the choice of two different routes by 
an army advancing from the sea- 
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board—remains to be discussed, 
although it has already been ad- 
verted to. These were the passage 
by Redout Kaleh and that by Tre- 
bizond. The former involved a 
longer sea passage; and although 
the subsequent march was less long, 
it was more tedious and difficult. 
The intervening population by this 
route were Christians, hostile to 
the Porte: by the other, as we 
have already said or implied, they 
were zealous Mahometans. 

The plan of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment (says Lord Palmerston), was that 
the troops should be sent from Trebi- 
zond, from which 10,000 men might 
have marched, according to Mr. Brant, 
in ten days. The road was even prac- 
ticable for artillery; for all the artillery 
at Erzeroum and Kars had gone by that 
route. 


Why, therefore, when troops were 
at length landed, they refused to 
march—or rather, why their com- 
manders kept them in check—is a 
question to which no sort of answer 
has been, or probably will be, given. 
This was, indeed, Mr. Whiteside’s 
strong point, of which he made ab- 
solutely nothing; and had he ad- 
duced this circumstance in his reply, 
his motion might have worn a rather 
less disastrous character than that 
which, in consequence of his very 
unsuccessful attempt at a rejoinder, 
it now presents. 

We desire, then, after having 
summed up the evidence thus pub- 
lished to the world, to state what we 
think the finding of the public ought 
to be upon these charges. We have 
not been the organ of any party 
in the State, and we may therefore 
have credit for doing so with impar- 
tiality. First, then, there appears 
to be no doubt that her Majesty’s 
Opposition have wholly misappre- 
hended or misrepresented the ob- 
jects for which we went to war. 

The safety of Turkey was that 
object: and the safety of Turkey 
was obviously to be secured in those 
two quarters in which it was most 
seriously threatened—first from the 
Principalities, and secondly from 
Sebastopol. The war in Asia, there- 
fore, was the third question in our 
belligerent policy. While the Rus- 
sians were on the Danube, it was 
justly deemed imprudent to with- 
draw our troops from a position of 
zz2 
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contingent defence, in order to assail 
Sebastopol. Just so, in turn, when 
the fate of Sebastopol was trembling 
in the scale, it was deemed im- 
prudent to withdraw from before its 
walls, with a view to the defence of 
Asia, a force which the allied gene- 
rals had declared to be essential to 
the success of their operations in the 
Crimea. The question then arose, 
what other troops could be spared ? 
The campaign in Asia had to be 
considered solely with a view to the 
safety of Turkey, and not at all in 
reference to our interests in India. 
Secondly, the diplomatic neglect 
charged by General Williams must 
clearly fall on Lord Derby’s favou- 
rite ambassador, and not upon Lord 
Clarendon ; for the argument of the 
Opposition appears to be, that Lord 
Clarendon was culpable in so far as 
this—that he had not recalled Lord 
Stratford. Thirdly, with regard to 
a supply of money, there was no 
reason to doubt that it would have 
been in the power of the Allies to 
have aided General Williams by the 
more effectual method of a relieving 
army, although from an extraordi- 
nary conjunction of adverse events 
this expectation was ultimately dis- 
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appointed. Be it remembered also, 
that the opponents of the Turkish 
Loan are not the men peculiarly 
qualified to charge a Government 
with pecuniary illiberality. Parlia- 
ment have unequivocally declared 
where the blame has zot rested, by 
their just acquittal of the Govern- 
ment. If they had been required 
to state where the blame did rest, 
they would probably have charged 
it, primarily upon Lord Stratford and 
Selim Pasha—and in a secondary 
manner upon Omar Pasha also. 
But, in the conclusion of this fierce 
and desperate war, we must bear in 
mind that military success has 
always been determined, not by ab- 
solute triumph, but by a balance of 
advantage over disaster; and that 
the capitulation of Kars can no more 
destroy the moral effect of the con- 
quest of Sebastopol, than the defeat 
of Asperne compromised to Napo- 
leon the ultimate victory of Wagram 
—than the defeat of the Allies at 
Dresden compromised their suc- 
cesses at Leipsic—or than the catas- 
trophe of Blucher at Ligny compro- 
mised the triumph of Wellington at 
Waterloo. 
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HE French say there is a dearth 

of novels and romances. Wine 
and wit are failing together. For 
five successive years the vintages of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy have been 
stricken with blight, and for almost 
as long a period the rich faculties of 
our allies in other fields have pro- 
duced little fruit, and that little 
mostly of a noxious kind. Some 
indeed of the greatest modern 
novelists of France are still living, 
but they seem to be no longer in 
the vein. Alexandre Dumas the 
elder, and George Sand, have, as 
usual with celebrities of their nation, 
crowned their literary career by that 
essential monument to French fame 
—their Mémoires. The author of 
Notre Dame de Paris and the 
author of the Juif Errant are in 
exile; Jules Sandeau aspires to a 
seat in the Academy, that House of 
Peers in which genius folds its 
wings with decent gravity ; and the 
name of Paul Feval is seldom if ever 
seen subscribed to the once all- 
attractive feuilleton roman. 

This discovery of literary dearth 
is not our own. We should doubt 
whether the observation would have 
occurred, if not foreed upon our 
attention by lamentations which 
have appeared in Paris publications 
of high character. We are so <ac- 
customed to see our theatres draw 
their supplies from abroad, and to 
hear of mournful complaints of the 
want of native dramatic talent, that 
we expect to be treated with a stare 
of incredulity when we assure our 
countrymen, that while English 
critics are indulging in satirical 
compliments to ingenious adapters 
of French plays, French writers are 
in sober sadness advising authors of 
fictitious narrative to inspire their 
jaded fancies at the pure cistern of 
modern English invention. Not 
long ago the Journal des Débats 
published a well-drawn outline of 
Jane Eyre, for the purpose, as the 
writer (M. de Laboulaye) declared, 
of reclaiming the roman from the 
decay into which it was falling, by 
examples derived from the English 
school—examples calculated to open 
up fields of sieeiiea which French 
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hastily abandoned ere yet sufficiently 
explored. In another publication 
of a more peculiarly literary charac- 
ter, the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
there lately appeared an offer of a 
prize for a suitable tale of fiction— 
a prize, as we believe, which remains 
unadjudged. Nay, more: a whim- 
sical millionaire, whose name when 
once mentioned we cannot hastily 
cast aside—M. Louis Véron—having 
yut down his name for a sum calcu- 
lated to throw aspirants to well- 
gilded laurels into agonies of inspir- 
ation, did more,—he seized the pen 
himself, to show how fields were 
won, and by way of model published 
his Cing Cent Mille Livres de Rente. 
Doctor Véron is a man not only of 
wealth, equal it is supposed to the 
title of his book—he is apersonage— 
he sits in the Corps Législatif; he 
is an officer of the sal of Honour; 
his breast is covered with orders. 
When Louis Napoleon, on his arrival 
in France in the memorable year 
1848, determined to consult public 
men, for the purpose of making him- 
self acquainted with the circum- 
stances of a country he felt himself 
destined to govern, one of the first 
whom he invited to his table at the 
Hotel du Rhin, was M. Véron, pro- 
prietor of the Constitutionnel news- 
paper. The susceptible politician re- 
turned home adevoted Bonapartist. 
The Romans of old liked lucky gene- 
rals. He who wrote the ‘ Rubicon is 
passed’ onthedecree which abolished 
the Legislative Assembly, could not 
have attached to his fortunes a man 
who had been more successful in his 
aims than the author and possessor 
of Cing Cent Mille Livres de Rente. 
Before he allowed his fancy to 
wander through therealms of fiction, 
Doctor Véron favoured the world 
with an account of his long and 
varied experience. We have al- 
ready, in previous numbers,* given 
a sketch of the Memoirs of a Bowr- 

eois de Paris, which, notwithstand- 
ing five bulky volumes, would seem 
to have had a fair hour of success. 
A book which gives the history of 
a man who has moved on to wealth 
and honour, not through the thorny 
paths of privation necessitating the 
exercise of courage and fortitude, 
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but in the flowery ways of the most 
varied enjoyments, must have been 
seized with avidity by those philo- 
sophers who turn their lamp in 
search of that honest man of these 
days, the lucky speculator. With 
the tact acquired in his fortunate 
direction of the Grand Opera, the 
author, who had learned the art of 
exciting public expectation through 
a suggestive bill of fare, chose well 
the title of his novel; for does it not 
seem to intimate a new page of his 
experience, one too romantic to have 
been thrust on the file of a bour- 
geois de Paris, but hidden from the 
vulgar eye, until drawn out for the 
solace of his retreat, and to win 
more tender sympathies than those 
usually accorded to the anxieties 
attending the pursuit of wealth? 
Here we must at once confess disap- 
pointment, mingled with a stronger 
feeling than we wish to express. 
By as much as it was Dr. Véron’s 
object to exalt the citizen by ex- 
hibiting him as a man whose indus- 
trious habits and strong sense are 
not inconsistent with the possession 
of fine taste for the works of art 
and a cultivated understanding, by 
so much does he lower him in the 
seale of morality, and that not by 
exposure of vicious propensities, but 
by the betrayal of an utter absence 
of the moral sense. If the life which 
Picard, the hero of the novel, leads, 
be anything like a fair representa- 
tion of middle-class conduct, we 
should hardly know what to think 
of a state of society in which a 
venerable statesman, wishing to 
crown the autumn of his day with 
the laurel of literary fame, could find 
no better type of Lenser, honesty, 
and domestic virtues. In fact, the 
adventures through which this well- 
meaning individual allows himself to 
be led, as it were passively, by a 
certain accomplished Baron de Lon- 
gueville, are such as we dare not, 
out of respect to our readers, de- 
scribe. Picard’s code of duties to 
his family and society goes no 
deeper than external observances, 
which if decently and, according to 
his notion,—which is represented as 
the prevailing notion,—honourably 
fulfilled, leave him at liberty to 
haunt the gambling table, and to 
keep whatever company he pleases. 
It is the position of the author alone 
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which renders the book worthy of a 
moment’s attention, and viewed in 
that light it is painfully instructive. 
Such is a general idlinn of astory 
intended by its author to paint 
manners and morals as they are. 
Some of his richest illustrations we 
are obliged to omit. We have not 
followed Picard senior to an orgie 
to which he accompanied his Mentor 
the Baron, with the same unruffled 
conscience with which he received 
that proposal for the breach of the 
seventh commandment, the main 
incident of the book; neither have 
we mentioned an itinerant gambling 
scene in a carriage on the way toa 
race-course, in which ladies and 
gentlemen play a game called dis- 
cretion, which our diseretion warns 
us from particularizing ; and other 
delicacies in afeast where everythin 
is as choice as might be acaaee 
from an intellectual Amphitryon of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling 
a year, — whose sixty years have 
been passed in the best society,— 
whose breast is covered with orders, 
those brilliant stars which only shine 
on the serene heaven of pure bosoms, 
—and whose honoured grey head 
adorns the Corps Législatif. Is the 
book, our readers will ask, éven 
written with ability? Happily it is 
not. There is, however, a sort of 
dulness which is instructive. A man 
of fashion may be made to serve 
one useful purpose, that is, of show- 
ing what is in vogue. If he be as 
tasteless as he is rich he will ex- 
aggerate the absurdities he copies, 
or give greater prominence to the 
— vices of the class to which 
1e wishes the world to think he 
belongs. Dr. Véron, we must say, 
is no original genius of evil. He is 
no hardy innovator. He isa copyist, 
not of Alexandre Dumas the father, 
but of Alexandre Dumas the son. 
Unable to reach the licentious étour- 
derie, the sparkling half-intoxicated 
capriciousness of that rich imagina- 
tion from which sprang the Trois 
Mousquetaires and Monte Cristo, 
the Doctor toddles after the Dame 
aux Camelias, and the vicious deni- 
zens which people the younger 
Dumas’ Demi Monde. The evil 
fruit we learn has reached full ripe- 
ness, when we see it turning to rot- 
tenness in the hands of the author of 
Cing Cent Mille Livres de Rente. 
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We have named Eugéne Sue in 
reference to the publication of the 
Juif Errant in the Constitutionnel, 
by which Dr. Véron contrived to 
derive such considerable pecuniary 
advantages. We suspect that to 
the same distinguished author the 
unscrupulous Doctor is under ob- 
ligations of another kind. Of Eu- 
gene Sue we desire to speak with 
the consideration due to a man of 
genius exiled from his native land, 
and, as we fear, debarred from the 
exercise of his pen in his own ac- 
customed way.* 

There appeared some time ago, in 
the Siecle newspaper, a series of 
stories from the pen of Eugéne Sue, 
the last of which was brought 
abruptly to a close by an order from 
the authorities. As we are obliged 
to speak from recollection of the tale 
in question, we are unable to furnish 
the names of the characters. The 
subject, however, remains fresh in 
our minds. The hero, like Picard, 
is a man who, following an humble 
calling, becomes suddenly rich by 
lucky speculations on the Bourse. 
Like Picard, he has a delicate wife, 
and a family consisting of two good 
young daughters. Like Picard, he 
adopts suggestions similar to those 
a by the Baron de Longueville ; 
and again, like Picard, disgraces 
himself by participation in the volup- 
tuous brutalities of an orgie. So 
much for the points of resemblance, 
which our readers will, we think, 
acknowledge to be sufliciently close. 
When we come to notice the points 
of difference, we discover how wide 
is the line of separation which lies 
between genius and dull plagiarism. 
Sue’s hero does not attempt to com- 
bine the sacred affections of home 
with indulgencesalready sufficiently, 
however vaguely, described. He is 
from the beginning a man of callous 
heart. The object of his untiring 
industry, as is the case with most of 
his class, is to save enough against 
his old days, on which to retire and 
live in modest independence. The 
desire, not unjustifiable in itself, i 
its exclusive occupation of his mind, 
makes him at last a wretched miser, 
who grudges himself and his family 
all but the barest necessaries of ex- 
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istence. But mark the change 
wrought on such a nature by a 
sudden influx of fortune from the 
channels of gambling speculation. 
aan which had been supposed 
to be destroyed, had they ever ex- 
isted, people that callous heart, like 
famished wolves. All the vices take 
possession of this ever hardworking, 
self-denying, and grasping man. 
By a stroke of genius we should in 
vain look for in the author of Picard, 
his family derive no advantage from 
his ill-acquired superfluities. The 
man who abroad revels in excesses, 
when once under the old roof reas- 
sumes the old character. He sees 
with a dry eye his delicate wife 
toiling, and his two daughters turn- 
ing their old gown, and endeavour- 
ing to put a new face upon them 
with rows of buttons; and it is 
from the circle of his hard im- 
placable habits that Eugéne Sue 
flings him into the burning crater of 
an orgie of fabulous extravagance, 
where waste goes on for waste sake, 
and the most incongruous com- 
pounds are made up, with no other 
recommendation han their extra- 
vagant cost. The fellow is ruined, 
as he well deserves to be, and feel- 
ing himself unable to return to his 
old despised business, or to endure 
privations not long before habitual, 

e commits suicide. Why Sue’s 
story should be stopped, and the 
exile prevented earning his bread by 
his pen, while Véron’s dull plagi- 
arism is applauded, we cannot under- 
stand, according to principles of jus- 
tice. The extravagances committed 
are not more vile than those in which 
Picard indulges. Sue’s story has a 
moral, which is this, that riches 
procured by other than honest in- 
dustry, corrupt. Stock exchange 
gambling-gains he shows to be bad 
in their effect. The Bourse became 
offended. The authorities shocked. 
The author, exiled like Victor 
Hugo, was again denounced for 
attempting to excite hatred against 
the bourgeoisie, and his writings in- 
terdicted. Picard, who is passion- 
less in his indulgences, who takes 
the world as he finds it, —Picard, who 
is the negation of all virtue, but 
who, owing to the extinction of con- 


* La Presse, of March 8th, which had begun the publication of a Roman Feuil- 
lcton by Eugene Sue, announces that it has been obliged to discontinue the story, 
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science, sees neither good nor evil ;— 
this Picard, preserving external re- 
spectability, is actually held up asa 
model of a good, thriving family man, 
and Dr. Veron remains the moralist 
of the Bourse, and venerated mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly. 
Bad as Véron is, there is another 
writer quite as objectionable. Henri 
Murger is, like Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, one of the rising school, 
and to which the venerable Doctor, 
notwithstanding his age, belongs. 
‘All,’ say the transcendentalists, 
‘is in all.’ Any one sentence from 
Murger, taken at random, is a 
sample of the whole man. We 
know that-it is needless to offer 
a brick, except to a clairvoyant, in 
order to have a notion of a house. 
But if you had held under your nose 
a very bad-smelling brick, and were 
told that the whole house was built 
of the same material, you would be- 
come indifferent about the archi- 
tecture. Par example:—In the 
story of La Résurrection de Lazare, 
the Vicomte de Seraphin begins a 
letter to the Comtesse de Sylvus 
thus :—‘ Madame,—As I have just 
killed your husband, it would be 
indecent that I should marry you 
in France. Come, then, and join 
me at Milan.’ Is not that a brick P 
The whole story is in the same tone. 
The husband dies in the arms of a 
mistress, with whom Lazare, the 
hero, is in love, and through whom 
his resurrection from the grave of 
the world is sentimentally accom- 
lished. The immorality of the 
ook is diabolical. It is not the 
immorality of false system, like that 
of Sue or Sand; or of recklessness, 
like that of Dumas the father; or 
pandering to vulgar curiosity about 
certain descriptions of life and 
manners, like Dumas the son; or the 
immorality of coarse humour, like 
thatof Paul de Kock; or the absence 
of any sense of the quality, like that 
of Véron ;—it istheresolute cynicism 
of Mephistopheles. It is active, 
wicked outrage. The mirth is bitter 
irony, the seriousness a cutting 
sneer. It is cruelty to the sym- 
— of man’s heart, which are 
branded, as it were, with a burning 
iron, and the heart itself calcined. 
Yet is the author so popular, that 
his works figure in Lévy's collection 
at one franc the volume. An ad- 
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mirably printed collection, such as 
can cay remunerate the publishers 
by prodigious sale. Unhappy is the 
land where Henri Murger’s books 
do sell prodigiously. 

So far we seem to be engaged in 
proving the position of those French 
writers who proclaim that the 
penn generation are drinking the 
ees and dregs of an exhausted 
literature. When you point to those 
great living names with which the 
world is familiar,—the Lamartines, 
Hugos, and their glittering fellow- 
ship of bright lights,—the answer 
with which you are met is a refe- 
rence to the rising school. We 
mean to point a to an ex- 
ception. We will dwell a little on 
a new name of great promise, that 
of M. About, the author of Tolla 
and the Mariages de Paris. Be- 
fore we do so we must ask leave to 
ponder for a moment on the com- 
plaints to which we have alluded. 

The writer in the Journal des 
Débats, M. de Laboulaye, with 
whose name we may say we began 
this article, has, as we have seen, 
pointed to the English school of 
novel writers as sound and vigorous, 
and worthy of being followed as an 
example. English writers, while 
they truly paint manners, go dee 
beneath the surface of habits as 
personalities, that they may look 
into and expose the heart, and ex- 
hibit its workings. French writers 
of the present day try rather to 
amuse, nay, not so much to amuse 
as to excite by mere pictures of 
manners; and as excitement toooften 
craves unwholesome stimulants, the 
manners they paint are such as the 
pure ought not to know, at all events 
in the revolting fascination of their 
details. Such manners can be illus- 
trated only by shockingly appropriate 
incidents. The ieaieest. it need 
not be told, plunge into attractive 
varieties of vice where it can do 
readers no good to follow, though 
genius itself should lead the way. 
M. Laboulaye advises, not so much 
an imitation of the English school, as 
a return to the authors of the seven- 
teenth century. Thegrandeurof Cor- 


*neille arises from his noble morality. 


His heroes and heroines are of the 
true stamp, within whose soul goes 
on the godlike struggle of duty 
with affections in themselves natural 
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and laudable, but which must come 
out vanquished. The spirit of Cor- 
neille is reflected in the romances 
of his time, and descends from 
Mademoiselle Scudery to Madame 
de Lafayette. We must say that 
it is not easy to settle how much of 
this may be intended for serious 
application by way of cure for an 
acknowledged evil, and how much 
may have a political bearing and 
object. We fancy that French no- 
velists could no more return to their 
Carte du Tendre and Duchess of 
Cleves, than English writers could 
select for model the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney. To praise the lite- 
rature of past times is sometimes a 
way of condemning that of the 
present. The best French litera- 
ture is undoubtedly connected with 
the Monarchy. There is no litera- 
ture which can properly be called 
Republican, and the Empire pro- 
duced nothing of any worth. From 
1790 to 1815 there lies a literary 
interregnum. This is an historical 
circumstance on which both Monar- 
chists and Republicans love to 
dwell, because of the inuendo, 
which even the censorship of Na- 
poleon ITI. finds too fine to seize, 
that as it was, so it will be, and 
whatever glories may attach to the 
revived Empire, those of literature 
will not be amongst the number. 

A writer of considerable ability 
on the Legitimist side, M. Nette- 
ment, lately published two volumes, 
for the purpose of showing that, 
with the Doclevalion of 1815 came a 
revival of literature, which the Re- 
volution of 1830, if it did not kill at 
once, yet corrupted so thoroughly 
as to render inevitable the decay we 
now behold. We are not going to 
enter into the subject of the battle 
of the Romantiques and the Clas- 
siques, raised by the Victor Hugos 
and Alexandre Dumas about the 
period in question. Our object is to 
show that novelists themselves, men 
of superior minds, did long ago see 
that there was something rotten in 
the state of Denmark. The French 
have never perhaps sufficiently es- 
teemed their great novelists. They 
never have properly recognised the 
high place due to a great writer of 
prose fiction. They have not allowed 
the truth that, to a man or woman 
of true genius, the form is but the 
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occasion. Pvetry and philosophy,” 
and political wisdom and social pro- 
gress, may be made, and have been 
made, to animate with the spirit of 
immortal life those stories which are 
at once an analysis of character and 
of society, bringing out their mixed 
elements, and indicating what may 
rove for their advantage. Here, 
or instance, is a prophecy from 
Balzac, uttered some fifteen years 
before its accomplishment. Let the 
reader look to the Curd de Village, 
twenty-fourth chapter, and there 
will be found dissertations on the 
political and social state of France, 
in which it is distinctly prophesied 
that the then existing system was 
doomed to die by the year 1850, at 
which period some great genius, 
comprehending his time, would 
bring to light the buried ordon- 
nances of Charles X., and tie down 
France for her own good. Balzac 
died just as his prediction was in 
course of being fulfilled. 

The eternal struggle between 
good and evil going on now as it 
has ever gone on, leaves no field of 
combat unoccupied, certainly not 
the tempting ground of light litera- 
ture, so attractive especially to the 
young, on whom influences are 
easily made, and with consequences 
so important. The greatest minds, 
which are happily the most inclined 
towards purity, seeing clearly the 
evils which challenge their strength, 
and moved by that impassioned in- 
dignation which is the soul of mo- 
tive, do nevertheless, in their fixed- 
ness of gaze upon the corrupt things 
marked out for attack, fail to do 
justice to the oe 
good which is by their side, an 
which is in themselves. We of the 
present day forget the ephemeral 
novels which twenty years ago 
rivalled for a moment the great 
masters of the. art, whose names 
eventually kept possession of public 
admiration. te es Sandeau, in that 
beautiful story of Madeleine, de- 
servedly crowned by the French 
Academy, describes a school of 
writers who were at the period re- 
ferred to as popular as Henri 
Murger and Alexandre Dumas ils 
unhappily are at present. The re- 
ference to such writers appears most 
appropriately in a story like Made. 
leine, which was published in 1849, 
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with the moral view of correcting 
certain false notions in the minds of 
the working classes concerning the 
rich. The hero of the story, born 
to an estate which hehas squandered, 
is restored from the demoralization 
engendered by idleness and pride, 
by being induced to labour with his 
own hands. The manner in which 
his repugnance has been overcome 
through the wise and patient arti- 
fices of Madeleine, who, herself in 
possession of anunsuspected fortune, 
sets an example which hercousin feels 
constrained from very shame to fol- 
low, until he is cured, and restored 
to wealth he is both able and worthy 
to enjoy, is all exquisitely wrought 
out. ‘The evil attacked by Jules 
Sandeau in his fascinating story, al- 
though revealed in its intensity in 
1848, yet had been long fed and fos- 
tered by writers whose character is 
thus described :— 

It was one of those novels which were 
so much the vogue about fifteen years 
ago, and which are happily becoming 
more rare every day. In these works 
duty and home were spoken of with 
disdain almost amounting to contempt. 
On the other hand, passion was exalted 
to something like the character of a 
divine mission. In this novel, like so 
many others published at the same time, 
the hero, after having trampled on the 
ridiculous prejudices of education, after 
having assumed an attitude in face of 
society like that of an Ajax insulting the 
gods, or rather like a Solon who was to 
regenerate it by the example of his life, 
and after having carried on an eager 
strife against institutions, ended by losing 
courage and taking to flight. Despair- 
ing of men and things, indignant against 
a society too corrupt to receive laws 
from his pride and oracles from his 
genius, he, to punish it, took refuge in 
suicide, as the last only asylum which 
remained here below for great hearts and 
fine souls. But not to avow himself 
vanquished, he tried to hide his defeat 
and agony by flinging in the face of 
heaven and of earth a cry of rage and 
defiance. 

Who thinks now of that unwhole- 
some literature which seems to rival 
the Sandeaus and the Balzacs in the 
height of their fame? Remond is 
forgotten, and Champfleury out of 
date. , 

Admitting now the existence of 
an evil class of writers, yet must 
we, before we can bring ourselves 
to subscribe to the assertion of cer- 
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tain desponding spirits amongst the 
French themselves, see whether 
there may not be a rising genius 
worthy to continue the race of the 
old line of giants, and whose repu- 
tation shall yet stand towering above 
those feeble and flashy creatures 
who, for the moment, amuse the 
public gaze : such a writer we think 
we do distinguish in Edmond About, 
the author of Zolla, and of a series 
of stories less known out of his 
own country, called Les Mariages 
de Paris. 

Tolia is that same simple story 
which, told already in many ways, 
has never ceased to interest, and 
which may be told again and again 
for generations to come, and which, 
never old and ever new, will, pro- 
vided it be told with the true ac- 
cents of an Edmond About, not fail 
to touch the hearts of all who have 
hearts. Who is there who has not 
known of some Tolla, who has 
given her heart to a Lello? Who 
is there who has not witnessed 
something of the common artifice 
by which a family objecting to a 
match beneath their ambition, have 
found some pretext for sending the 
young gentleman to travel, until the 
pure image of his young love has 
been drowned in the dissipation of 
foreign capitals? That Lelloshould 
prove unworthy of the faithful heart 
which breaks while his own is 
hardening in selfish enjoyments, 
does not stop our tears for a victim 
whose fate we may see repeated we 
know not how soon or how often. 

The author of this story, whose 
originality is not in the main inci- 
dents so much as in the style, has 
nevertheless been accused of pla- 
giarism. He took it, some said, 
from an Italian romance; or as 
others, with more appearance of 
truth, alleged, from a statement 
published by the family of an in- 
jured lady, in which was contained 
the lovers’ correspondence. The 
author has himself acknowledged as 
much. He has avowed that his 
story is based on fact, as many im- 
mortal dramas and tales have been. 
The characters are of his own crea- 
tion, and they are admirably drawn. 
That which gave an appearance of 
truth to the charge of plagiarism, 
was the perfect knowledge of Italian 
manners displayed by a writer of, 
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we believe, not more than twenty- 
eight years of age—an intimacy with 
habits not reached by any French 
author since Beyle, better known 
by the name of Stendahl, wrote his 
Chartreuse de Parme. M. About 
is a travelled man. A member of 
the Ecole Normale, he was some 
years ago sent to Athens as a Pro- 
fessor in the French University of 
the capital of Greece. His quick 
and sure powers of observation be- 
came revealed to the world in a 
work on modern Greece of aeknow- 
ledged aceuracy. A picture of 
Italian manners from such a pen 
might fairly be received as the re- 
sult of his own experience. As we 
have already suggested, the story of 
Tollais simply this. Lello, attached 
to Tolla, is, at the instance of his 
family, sent to travel, in order that 
he may, in the dissipation of London 
and Paris, lose his love and his 
purity together. The pretext is the 
marriage of his brother in London 
with an English lady, and the in- 
strument is a bad priest. Here is 
his portrait :— 

Entering Rome, the Countess recog- 
nised Monsignor Roquette, who alighted 
from his carriage before the Museum of 
8. Jean de Latran. She pointed him 
out to Doctor Ely. 

‘ Monsignor Roquette,’ 
Doctor. 

‘Do you know him?’ 

‘ He is one of my patients, but as he 
is a healthier man than myself, we do 
uot often see each other.’ 

‘What do they say of him in town?’ 

‘They say he is a gallant man and a 
man of wit, who may, with the help of 
God, become in time a holy man.’ 

‘ And that is all they say?’ 

‘All,’ prudently replied the Doctor. 

‘Then, dear Doctor, tell me what 
they think, for Rome is the city of all 
the world where what is thought re- 
sembles least what is said.’ 

‘They think that Monsignor Roquette 
is neither young nor old, handsome nor 
ugly, fair nor dark, big nor little, rich nor 
poor, neither priest nor layman, honest 
nor rogue, neither. But why will you 
ask me to compromise myself ?’ 

‘Speak, myfriend,’ said Tolla, quickly. 
‘This man, whom I saw only three days 
ago for the first time, is come athwart 
my happiness—either to serve or destroy 
me, Teach me, if you know him, what 
have I to fear or to hope.’ 

‘Everything, my dear little angel, 
according as he may be for or against 
you. You know that I have the bad 
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habit of judging people by their physi- 
ognomy ; this Monsignor possesses one 
of the most significant faces ever given 
me to observe—a very study of a head. 
The forehead is high and broad; the 
skull vast ; brain developed ; little eyes, 
round, and deeply set, of a keen, trans- 
parent blue, like those of wild animals ; 
open nostrils, mobile and palpitating, 
sign infallible of ardent passions and 
great appetites ; thin lips, if he has lips 
at all; teeth for biting ; a short, gathered- 
up, thick chin, with a deep dimple in the 
middle ; a wrinkled forehead, pimpled 
cheeks, with the raven’s foot spread out 
on each temple. Can you guess what I 
think when I see that face laboured, 
tormented, and cracked by an internal 
fire? I think of the sulphur mines of 
Naples. I smell an unextinguished 
voleano ; and, God forgive me! I fancy 
I see the smoke breaking through the 
wrinkles of his forehead.’ 

‘ Bravo, Doctor,’ interrupted the 
Count. ‘One would think, to hear you 
talk, that his Eminence the Cardinal 
Vicar has a private secretary come in 
right line from Satan.’ 

Roquette takes Lello under his 
charge. They arrive at Marseilles. 
The first thing Lello does is to 
seek for the miniature portrait of 
Tolla, which he takes from the 
bottom of his trunk. The few 
words that follow are worthy of 
Thackeray. ‘The dear little image 
was almost ugly ; the saline exhala- 
tions of the sea had blurred the 
colours.’ The tarnished picture is 
an emblem of what follows. There 
is, indeed, something in the general 
style of the book which reminds us 
of the author of Vanity Fair. It 
is at once light, unlaboured, spark- 
ling, and yet simple. There is no 
apparent effort to touch the feelings, 
and yet are we deeply moved. Tolla 
has nothing remarkable in her cha- 
racter; she is, however, a true 
woman, with a right womanly heart, 
—Who wants, in fact, ‘ original ° 
people with whom to sympathize ? 

Vhat we do need is true passion in 
a human breast, and, wherever that 
appears, the person, whoever she 
be, plain or fair, or rich or poor, 
young or old, that is to say, if not 
very old, that true passion will com- 
mand our deepest ‘interest. Lello 
does not deserve Tolla, and yet when 
he deceives, and she dies, we feel 
for her as if she had lost one worthy 
of herself. 

M. About having, in his reply to 
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those who questioned his originality 
of invention, promised the best sort 
of disproof of their suspicions in 
the shape of a new mel: gave to 
the Moniteur of the 29th November, 
the first of a series of tales, which, 
from the general title, we presume 
to be illustrative of the manner in 
which marriages are made in Paris. 
Five stories of Les Mariages de 
Paris have already appeared, but 
so far as they have gone, they pre- 
sent no incidents of an exclusively 
esa character. How often 

ave we been told that marriage in 
France is a matter of business, a 
piece of prudential arrangement 
which sober relatives take upon 
themselves. The parents of a son 
propose to those of a young lady, or 
vice versd, the motive being to com- 
bine certain advantages of fortune 
on either side, or to ally fortune with 
equivalent position ; and the match 
is negotiated on analogous principles 
to those which guide worldly bar- 
gains. So little love enters into 
the transaction, that rarely do 


writers of romance take for heroine 
the young maiden whose present 


heaven is her love, and whose future 
happiness depends upon her being 
united to the object of her affection. 
The life of an unmarried girl in 
France is one of restraint, in a sense 
little known to the freer atmosphere 
of our domestic circles. The playful 
attentions of ball-room beauz are not 
for her. Marriage in France is too 
often sought merely for the sake of 
the independence in every way 
which it ensures. The heroines of 
too many modern French romances 
are selected from amongst those who 
should have already deposed the in- 
nocent tumults of passion at what the 
pauses call the ‘hymenealaltar,’ 
in order to begin a new life of ma- 
nifold affection, exalted by duties, 
and, if shadowed, yet ennobled by 
cares. If we reverse this state we 
reverse the order of nature, and, as a 
consequence of a violation of natural 
laws, must be prepared for turbu- 
lent scenes of unhealthy violence, or 
asickening morbidness as bad. We 
need not go far for illustrations of 
what we mean. They are furnished 
by the whole range of French ro- 
mantic literature. What, too, is out 
of nature must fall into decay. False 
sentinents, though they may startle 
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for a while, will not bear endless re- 
petition. The mine was worked 
out, when writers of the kind to 
whom we have already alluded, such 
a3 Dumas fi/s and Murger, descended 
from the abandoned married to the 
abandoned unmarried. Marriage 
itself is attacked by writers of a far 
higher grade, and those women 
who, like George Sand, turn on the 
institutions which, as they think, 
have made them creatures of sale 
and merchandize, and which, like 
all ardent natures rebelling against 
wrong, they load with maledictions, 
rather than try to redress and 
amend. M. About, so far from 
probing, has not even touched the 
subject of the negotiation of mar- 
riages in which money is the first, 
and love the secondary considera- 
tion. His object would seem rather 
to be to paint artist and student- 
life, with which he is evidently ac- 
quainted. There is, it is true, in 
his first story, Terrain a@ vendre, a 
certain M. de Chingru, who makes 
a marriage for a young painter in 
the expectation of obtaining a pe- 
cuniary commission, which the 
latter refuses to give. But M. de 
Chingru, who lives by ways and 
means, one of which consists in 
haunting studios and atéliers with a 
view to obtain presents of sketches 
for himself to pawn or sell, is not 
professedly a matrimonial nego- 
tiator. Ever on the watch for cireum- 
stances to turn to account, he dis- 
coversthat a certain Rosalie Gaillard 
would one day have a large fortune 
through the sale of a piece of ground 
for building, which her father, a 
quiet clerk in a public office, had 
bought when she was a child, and 
did not care to sell until she should 
become of age to be married. In 
the meantime the ground increased 
every year in value, owing to its 
favourable situation. Rosalie all 
the time led the life of a poor man’s 
daughter, seeing little of the world ; 
and when she is taken to visit the 
artist’s atélier, she becomes dazzled 
with sketches and pictures, and 
queer and quaint furniture, and all 
the rich and curious things which 
render an artist’s abode so captiva- 
ting to the eye of the uninitiated. 
Chingru, disappointed of his ex- 
pected fee, tries, through a villanous 
plot, to undo his own work, but 
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love was there to interpose, and his 
defeat and the lovers’ union make a 
very pleasant story. 

A finer tale is that of Les Jumeaur 
de l Hétel Corneille. The twin 
brothers Debay happen to be totall 
unlike in look and ener. Bot 
are students residing in the Pays 
Latin, where, close to the Sorbonne 
and Panthéon, the schools of Medi- 
cine and Law, and the splendid 
palace of the Luxembourg, are the 
most squalid and wretched parts of 
Paris. The deformed Mathieu loves 
to seek out misery and relieve it, 
that is, when he is not poring over 
descriptions of country life under 
green trees, and listening to the 
nightingale ; while Leonie dreams of 
fashionable iiie. Mathieu has made 
out a poor old fellow, called Petit 
Gras, who would rather work than 
take alms. But as his wife tells 
him he is too ambitious,—nothing 
less will satisfy him than a place 
under Government—the place of 
street-scavenger at the disposal of 
the Ville de Paris. He obtains the 
object of his aspirations, and as he 
is a bit of an intriguer, he contrives 
to have his wife also made an em- 
ployée of the Government. A man 
of this great stamp has a heart for 
others, and our Petit Gras contrives 
to interest Mathieu for a mother 
and daughter, who are of that class 
which the very poor can sympathise 
with, as not being used to misery, 
and who out of shame suffer greater 
privations than themselves. Ma- 
thieu, one cold winter's day, pledges 
his top-coat, and sends the money 
anonymously to Madame and Made- 
moiselle Bourgade, and they, when 
they meet the delicate youth, whom 
they take to be poor like themselves, 

ut on a cheerful face, declare they 

ave more money than they know 
what to do with, and offer to him 
the very money he had himself sur- 
reptitiously — that he may 
get acoat. The brothers come in 
or an uncle’s prope Mathieu 
takes for his share the house in the 
country, and Leonie the ready 
money. Mathieu loves the kind, 
poor Mademoiselle Bourgade, and 
they are married, and = most 
happily in that country house which 
the wise Mathieu preferred to ready 
money. Leonie leads the life of a 
man of pleasure, and when he has 
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nearly spent his money, aims at a 
great fortune, is accepted by a Ger- 
man Baron, who is a gambler and 
adventurer, and the foolish fellow 
and his wife are only too glad to 
give up the dissipations of the capi- 
tal for a seat by the chimney corner 
in the country, to which they are 
affectionately invited by Mathieu 
and his wife, the happiest couple in 
the world. How M. de Bourgade 
returned from California, and how 
he added to their wealth, and, if 
ossible, to their happiness, will be 
ound in the excellent story itself. 
I’ Onele et le Neveu affords a 
striking illustration how a sane man 
may be as it were persuaded into 
madness. The uncle, Moilot, is a 
sober, industrious cabinet-maker, 
unlearned, as we are told, in the art 
of constructing antique furniture, 
which to his plain notions of honesty 
would be unworthy of his eminently 
conscientious character. His ne- 
phew becomes deranged, and, de- 
spite of his rigid virtue, the prospect 
of having the guardianship and ad- 
ministration of his property, which 
is considerable, he feels to be more 
agreeable than he is willing to ac- 
knowledge. He takes his nephew 
to a maison de santé, and while 
waiting the appearance of the doctor 
the old man falls asleep. The 
nephew contrives to free his arms 
from the cords by which they were 
bound, and to slip them round the 
uncle, so that when the physician 
makes his appearance it is the 
nephew who has kindly taken charge 
of his venerable but deranged rela- 
tive. How madmen can cunningly 
assume deceptive appearances, and 
how the indignation of a man in 
possession of his senses may, under 
certain supposed circumstances, be 
taken as evidence of plausible accu- 
sations, is matter of familiar experi- 
ence. Of course there is an ingeni- 
ous love story to account for the 
ee? temporary loss of mind, 
and his cure is effected, not by the 
doctor, but his daughter. The uncle 
becomes stricken with the mental 
disease, and the form it takes affords 
proof of the writer’s skill. The con- 
scientiousness against which he had 
sinned by his almost involuntary in- 
dulgence of the prospects of adminis- 
tering the nephew’s fortune, becomes 
his torment. He will not go into 
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bed until he has shaken up the 
sheets to satisfy himself that they 
do not contain thirty thousand 
Sranes de rente. Before putting on 
his clothes he leisurely examines 
them, lest they should conceal his 
nephew's money. His very slippers 
he will not put on before he has 
turned them upside down, and he 
scratches upon the walls ‘ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s goods.’ 
Such a story is full of suggestive 
meaning. 

Georgeon admits us behind the 
scenes, and exhibits the chequered 
incidents of the actor’s life. Poor 
Georgeon loves and marries a fellow- 
actress, and makes himself miser- 
able with jealousy at the attentions 
to which a very pretty woman is, in 
her situation, exposed, and which 
lead to a painful catastrophe. 

The last of the series, at least so 
far as they have gone, is the amusing 
story of Le Buste, of which the hero 
isasculptor. Danielis, for an artist, 
according to the fanciful supposition 
of what an embodier of the ideal 
should be, the least sentimental and 
susceptible of beings; and the merri- 
ment of the story arises from his 


being unconsciously the centre of 
plots and intrigues which his posi- 


tive and matter-of-fact mind pre- 
vents his perceiving. He is invited 
to a chAteau in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, by Madame Michaud, a 
sort of Mrs. Malaprop, to take her 
buste, and on arriving and not find- 
ing the bell answered, leaps over a 
fence, and startles a sentimental 
young lady, who is quite sure the 
fine handsome young fellow is a 
rince in disguise, and of course in 
ove with herself. Poor Daniel 
thinks of nothing but the sum he is 
to get for his work, and which is 
wanted to meet a pressing engage- 
ment. Two rivals for the lady's 
hand mark him out for vengeance. 
One, to expose his slender purse, 
tempts him to play, wins his money, 
and so obliges poor Daniel to steal 
away in the night and pledge his 
watch. The on fixes a quarrel 
upon him, and he has to steal off 
in the like manner, to seek at home 
the sword and the pistols which 
make part of that half museum, 
the artist's atélier. If he strolls out 
at night to smoke his cigar and hum 
a song, the heroine’s heart beats 
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to the complement of a serenade. 
Daniel is humming only one of 
those extravagant burlesques whose 
hyperbolical absurdities relax the 
leisure hours of those of his class. 

Time presses. Daniel wants 
money, and he labours so earnestly 
at the bust as to favour a surmise of 
a somewhat self-complimentary cha- 
racter on the part of the old lady ; 
she asks Daniel if it be not true 
that artists have sometimes wrought 
wonders under the influence of love. 
Whereupon Daniel, in the most 
prosy manner, relates a common- 
place atélier story about an artist 
and his model, which shows his own 
standard of the romantic to be low 
indeed. The duel takes place, and 
our hero’s adversary is wounded. 
The plot advances; the secret of 
Victorine is discovered. Her father 
is a sound, sensible man, and the 
aunt has taken a liking to the happy 
executor of her bust. She under- 
takes to sound him, asks graciously 
if she cannot forward his wishes, 
and he, seizing the opportunity, 
requests a part of the price on ac- 
count to meet a pressing demand. 
‘Do you not love my niece?’ ex- 
claims the aunt. ‘No,’ simply re- 
oes Daniel. ‘Is she not beautiful?’ 

s she not this and that? volleys the 
surprised old lady. To all which 
the artist yields a full assent, and 
to his astonishment he opens his 
eyes to the mystery of the duel and 
his own Seoathion Without gaining 
in sentimentality, he is married, 
with every prospect of happiness 
before him. 

Here, then, is a young rising 
author, of genuine talent, purely 
exercised. Whether he will prove 
powerful enough to rule the taste 
of his countrymen, must greatly 
depend upon his remaining true to 
himself. The time is favourable for 
originating or restoring a simpler 
portraiture of manners in harmony 
with a more natural current of 
events. France has had enough of 
monstrosities. The public are tired 
of startling contrasts, of mock mys- 
tical ravings compounded of sen- 
suality and affected philosophy, and 
of men and women who make great- 
ness to consist in the defiance of all 
law, human and divine. A collapse 
has happily taken place in the un- 
wieldy mass of inflated folly, and the 
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ground is swept clean for the coming 
man, who will bring with him ‘airs 
from Heaven,’ not ‘ blasts from hell.’ 
We cannot but rejoice, for our parts, 
to find our noble race of contempo- 
rary British novelists held up as 
examples worthy of being followed. 
We have an instance, too, in the 
case of Leon de Wailly’s charming 
novel of Stella and Vanessa, of the 
appreciation by the French of 
English taste. That story lay en- 
tombed in the feuilleton of the de- 
funet Courrier Frangais, till Lady 
Duff Gordon presented it to the 
British public. It now forms one 
of that most popular series, /e Biblio- 
theque des Chemins de Fer. We 
must, as lovers of fair play, notice 
an exceptional protest, the more so 
as it is pronounced by a man of the 
importance of Count de Montalem- 
bert. This eloquent gentleman, in 
his late work on Bachan’, signalises 
a danger to our institutions, which 
excite his admiration, in the destruc- 
tive spirit of envy which marks the 
democracy ; and he is pleased to 
draw one of the proofs of his asser- 
tion from the novels of Charles 
Dickens, ‘whose heroines, unlike 
those of Sir Walter Scott, are taken 
from the middle and lower classes.’ 
So dry and abstract a view only 
shows that M. de Montalembert, 
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theologian and politician, has failed 
to recognise the large-hearted sym- 
pathies and spirit of love which 
pervade the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
and which, valuable every way, are 
chiefly praiseworthy for the univer- 
sal affectionateness they tend to 
inspire, and which is so antagonistic 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, as to purge the heart 
therefrom. Has M. de Monta- 
lembert read Alton Locke, a work 
which boldly grapples with the 
ignorant conceits of the working 
classes regarding the titled and 
the rich, and which we need not 
remind any one in this country is of 
standard popularity and of every- 
day widening influence? Perhaps 
the great hero of the Church may 
feel disposed to treat the Rey. C. 
Kingsley as the Univers treats Miss 
Nightingale, denying the possibility 
of any good coming out of Nazareth. 
With the subtraction of this error, 
we have still a large balance of 
acknowledgment of English good 
qualities to be added to the common 
stock. So here we pause, wishing 
that the alliance of the two coun- 
tries may reach beyond temporal 
interests, and prove beneficial to 
the fruits of the intellect, to the 
amendment of manners and purify- 
ing of taste. 
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THE ART OF STORY-TELLING. 


vases is an art in making or 
doing anything well, although 
we cannot always ae down its exact 
laws, or any laws that will be equally 
applicable to it under all cireum- 
stances. Poetry has been considered 
an art from time immemorial ; but 
where are we to look for its laws? 
Aristotle tells us that it is one of 
the arts of imitation, distinguished 
from the other imitative arts by its 
means and modes, and governed by 
certain rules, which he strictly ex- 
pounds. But this does not satisfy 
the whole inquiry, and much has 
been done in opening and lighting 
up the subject since the days of the 
Stagyrite, and a great deal disco- 
vered that was not dreamt of in his 
philosophy. Setting aside the laws, 
where are we to find even a defini- 
tion of poetry so true, obvious, and 
comprehensive, as to command 
general assent? It is curious 
enough to observe how the critics 
have differed in their definitions of 
poetry, upon the essence of which 
all mankind, including the critics 
themselves, are, and ever have been, 
eed. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in one of the 
earliest treatises in our language on 
the subject, adopts, as he was bound 
to do, Aristotle’s general defini- 
tion, and then goes on to say that 
it is not ‘apparelled verse’ that 
constitutes poetry, ‘since there have 
been many most excellent poets that 
never versified, and many versifiers 
that need never answer to the name 
of poets ;’ and that ‘it is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh a poet, no 
more than a long gown maketh an 
advocate, who, though he pleaded 
in armour, should be an advocate 
and no soldier; but it is that feign- 
ing notable images of virtues, vices, 
or what else, with that delightful 
teaching, which must be the right 
describing note to know a poet by.’ 
Puttenham rejects imitation alto- 
gether, and describes the poet as a 
creator or inventor. ‘A poet,’ he 
declares, ‘is as much to say as a 
maker ;’ and he adds, that as God, 
‘without any travel to his divine 
imagination, made all the world of 
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nought, nor also by any pattern or 
mould, as the Platonices with their 
ideas do fantastically suppose, even 
so the poet makes and contrives out 
of his own brain both the verse and 
matter of his poem, and not by any 
foreign copy or example.’t Selden, 
notwithstanding his notes upon 
Drayton, and his regard for Browne 
and Ben Jonson, appears to have 
considered poetry as being alto- 
gether an absurd and _ irrational 
pursuit, and to have had a special 
contempt for its ordinary vehicle— 
verse. 


’Tis a fine thing (he says) for children 
to learn to make verse, but when they 
come to be men, they must speak like 
other men, or else they will be laughed 
at. "Tis ridiculous to speak, or write, 
or preach in verse. As ‘tis good to 
learn to dance, a man may learn his leg, 
learn to go handsomely [that is, teach it 
to go handsomely]; but ’tis ridiculous 
for him to dance, when he should go. 


He thought it particularly ridi- 
culous for a lord to print verses. 
It was well enough, he thought, for 
a man to twirl his band-strings, or 
play with a rush to please himself, 
in his private chamber; but if 
he went into Fleet-street and sat 
uponastall, twirling his band-strings, 
or playing with a rush, all the little 
boys would laugh at him. ‘ Verse,’ 
he adds, dontlien the argument, 
‘proves nothing but the quantity of 
syllables; they are not meant for 
logic.’t Phillips, evading the diffi- 
culties of a definition, ignores both 
imitation and invention, and refers 
the whole matter to inspiration. 
‘Poetry,’ he says, ‘is a science, cer- 
tainly of all others the most noble 
and exalted, and not unworthily 
termed divine, since the height of 
poetical rapture hath ever been ac- 
counted little less than divine inspi- 
ration.’§ Channing regards poetry 
as an aspiration after a higher state 
of existence. He says it ‘is the 
breathing or expression of that prin- 
ciple or sentiment which is deepest 
or sublimest in human nature; we 
mean of that thirst or aspiration, to 
which no mind is wholly a stranger, 
for something purer or lovelier, 
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something more powerful, lofty, and 
thrilling, than ordinary and real life 
affords.’* ‘Poetry,’ saysColeridge, 
‘is not the proper antithesis to 
prose, but to science. Poetry is 
opposed to science, and prose to 
metre. The proper and immediate 
object of science is the acquirement 
or communication of truth; the 
proper and immediate object of 
poetry is the communication of im- 
mediate pleasure.’t But as there 
are other works which also commu- 
nicate immediate pleasure, and 
which cannot be called poems, he 
adds the distinguishing charac- 
teristic by which poetry is to be 
identified,—a pleasurable emotion, 
or peculiar excitement in the poet, 
which imparts to his production a 
more vivid reflection of the truths 
of nature and of the human heart, 
united with a constant activity, 
modifying and correcting these 
truths. Leigh Hunt enforces a 
similar theory. His definition is 
less lengthy, and may therefore be 
cited in full. 

Poetry is the utterance of a passion 
for truth, beauty, and power, embodying 
and illustrating its conceptions by ima- 
gination and fancy, and modulating its 
language on the principle of variety in 
uniformity. Its means are whatever 
the universe contains; and its ends, 
pleasure and exaltation. Poetry stands 
between nature and convention, keeping 
alive among us the enjoyment of the 
external and spiritual world: it has 
constituted the most enduring fame of 
nations; and next to Love and Beauty, 
which are its parents, is the greatest 
proof to man of the pleasure to be found 
in all things, and of the probable riches 
of infinitude. t 

Whetherthe accomplished reader, 
with all these definitions before 
him, sees more clearly into the 
matter than he did before, must 
depend upon the special gifts of his 
understanding ; but we apprehend 
that a person who had his attention 
directed to the subject for the first 
time by such a conflict of guides, 
would be terribly perplexed in his 
attempts to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. Keeping clear, however, 
of scholastic refinements, ever 
human being knows perfectly well 
what poetry is, by an instinct at once 
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inscrutable and infallible; and to 
that instinct, let us distil our criti- 
cisms as we may, all poetry, and 
art, and fiction of every kind, must 
ultimately and finally appeal. 

Does anybody want an esthetical 
development of the art of telling 
a story? We sincerely wish he 
may get it. Does anybody want to 
be instructed upon the difference be- 
tween a story that makes his pulses 
thrill, and a story that makes him 

awnP Does anybody require a 
earned Theban at his side to pre- 
scribe the legitimate forms of story- 
telling, with which alone he is per- 
mitted to be pleased under the sanc- 
tions of authority? If there be any 
such people, they constitute a special 
class in themselves, and should live 
apart in a particular world of their 
own. They have no right to trespass 
on the green fields of fiction, where 
people should take their pleasure at 
their ease, without stopping to ask 
questions as to whether they should 
be pleased or not. 
hat a story must be constructed 
upon a plan of some kind is plain 
withoutany help from the critics, who 
very often spoil more enjoymentthan 
they promote, by setting up regula- 
tions where there is no need for 
them. It is obvious enough, for 
example, that a story should begin 
at the beginning, unless there is 
some peculiar reason for beginning 
at the end. In this respect it re- 
sembles a house, which is usually 
built up from the foundations, archi- 
tects generally finding itinconvenient 
to build down from the roof. It 
should not be very long, because 
the essential attribute which dis- 
tinguishes a story from other modes 
of fiction is its brevity. It should 
not aim at grand eflects, because 
grandeffects must inevitably become 
ridiculous on a small scale. It 
should have nothing superfluous, for 
the best of all possible reasons, that 
it cannot afford space for super- 
fluities. It should not make a 
severe strain upon the mental facul- 
ties, because people are not sup- 
posed to take it up for study, but 
for recreation. It should not put 
forward any show of pedantry, or 
make excursions into far-off regions 
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of knowledge, because such impedi- 
ments to the flow of the narrative 
interrupt the pleasure of the reader, 
and have much the same sort of 
effect upon him as would be pro- 
duced upon a voluptuary by finding 
every now and then a fragment of 
cork in his wine. These conditions 
are exacted involuntarily by all people 
who indulge in the luxury of reading 
stories; and any considerable devia- 
tion from them is quite certain to 
diminish the zest of the entertain- 
ment, although it is not given to 
everybody to penetrate the cause. 
The multitude lame a keen relish for 
what is good in its kind; and it is 
dangerous to trust too much in their 
lack of critical discernment. If they 
cannot always tell you why they 
dislike a thing, their dislike is not 
the less stubborn on that account. 
Indeed, it generally happens that 
when people are most at a loss to 
assign reasons for their faith, they 
are most obstinate in its defence. 
The Dr. Fell argument is the last 
that vields to the assaults of logic. 
It must not be supposed that in 
indicating these general conditions 
as being necessary to be observed 
in the structure of a story, we invest 
them with the attributes of absolute 
laws, from which there is no appeal. 
They should rather be considered 
as elementary principles, elastic in 
their application to all varieties of 
stories. A story is so pleasant a 
literary pastime, that it would be 
disagreeable to contemplate it under 
any kind of fetters or restrictions. 
But as even the most delectable 
pleasures must be regulated by some 
checks, and some forethought of the 
fitness of means to ends, or they 
will inevitably run to waste,—so a 
story, to produce its legitimate 
effect, must be carefully contrived 
with adue regard to unity of con- 
ception, proportion of parts, and 
suitableness of treatment and mate- 
rials. We are charmed in a fine pic- 
ture by the arrangement of light and 
colour, the distribution of prominent 
objects, the management of the per- 
spective, and, to speak technically, 
the composition of the whole. Such 
results are not to be attained with- 
out keeping constantly in view those 
difficult canons of art which make 
all great works appear easy and 
simple to the uninitiated. It is 
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much the same with that very rare 
production—a good story. The art 
may be invisible; but it is there, 
nevertheless. We see only the 
lighted stage, with its columns, and 
gardens, and lakes; but the ropes, 
pulleys, and shaded lamps, and 
grooves and rollers, are all the time 
doing duty out of sight. 

Of all countries in the world, 
England ought to be the country in 
which stories should enjoy the widest 
range of popularity. In no other 
country is time of so much value. 
It is the one article of use or 
consumption which an Englishman 
grudges the most to bestow upon his 
neighbour. He would rather give 
you his money than his time; be- 
cause time is his funded capital, and 
money merely his loose income. To 
give you his time would be like 
selling out stock, and reducing his 
permanent resources; but he does 
not care about letting you have his 
spare cash, because he can part with 
it without inconvenience. The grand 
business of life in England is to 
economize time by all practicable, 
and some very curious, expedients ; 
to compress the largest possible 
amount of work into the smallest 

ossible amount of seconds or hours. 

You see men hurrying through the 
streets, with an air of alarm on their 
faces, as if they were going on 
errands of life and death, when in 
fact their entire anxiety is to finish 
some, probably, very trivial affair, 
in order to get on with something 
else. The thoroughfares exhibit a 
dense population in a sort of agony 
of impatience. Work, care, pre- 
cipitate haste, absorption of mind, 
are written in their eyes. Phy- 
sicians, flying about to their patients, 
if they do not, like Sir Richard 
Blackmore, write epics ‘to the 
rumbling of their coach-wheels,’ 
may be seen taking advantage of the 
brief intervals from house to house 
to keep up their professional read- 
ing, prepare lectures, post diaries, 
and write letters. Every minute 
has its billet. There is not an un- 
occupied head or hand—always ex- 
cepting, of course, the drones and 
butterflies. There is no rest; and 
leisure, in its sunny sense, is a 
luxury unknown. Every other 
country has periods of repose and 
indulgence. Toil is elsewhere miti- 
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gated by relaxation. The sun never 
sets elsewhere upon a whole race of 
men who have been labouring with- 
out respite since the dawn. There 
are cymbals and trumpets and tam- 
bourmes to gladden the ears, and a 
thousand délassements to fill and lull 
the imagination. But in England, 
where we have plays, and concerts, 
and state pageantries, and anniver- 
sary dinners in abundance, the feel- 
ing of enjoyment is ever overcast 
by the heavy shadows of business. 
We are never entirely released 
from our daily res asibilitien, our 
perpetual cares. even the lover, 
who seeks a brief Elysium in those 
serene intervals from which all harsh 
troubles should be excluded, drags 
his chain after him. And if lovers 
are compelled to abbreviate their 
delights, who shall hope for ease in 
England ? 

This should be the country for 
stories which condense into a few 
pages the essence of volumes ; which 
realize in fiction the great economi- 
cal maxim, by packing the largest 
quantity into the smallest space; 
and which, as pabulum for minds in 
a great hurry, that must travel light, 
and cannot afford to carry much 
provision with them, may be com- 
pared to the pemmican supplied to 
Arctic voyagers, a single grain of 
which is equal to many pounds’ 
weight of bread and meat. Yet, 
inconsistent as it may appear with 
our wants and habits, there is no 
country in which stories are held in 
such low estimation. The French 
and Germans, who have plenty of 
leisure, and hardly ever seem to be 
doing anything but amusing them- 
selves, possess a literature of fiction 
which consists almost exclusively of 
short stories. The English, on the 
contrary, who can scarcely be said 
to have any leisure at all, will have 
nothing to do with a story unless it 
is in three volumes. There are just 
enough, and barely enough, of ex- 
ceptions to establish the rule. The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Simple Story, are 
never out of print; but these are 
balanced by Zom Jones, Sir Charles 
Grandison, Clarissa Harlowe, The 
Life of a Lover, The Fool of Quality, 
and half a hundred novels in five, 
six, and seven volumes. Fifty or 
sixty years ago, in the high days of 
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the craft, five volumes might be 
taken as the common standard. We 
have sobered down since that time, 
and settled into three. But although 
the regulation number has been 
strictly adhered to, for the con- 
venience, we presume, of the ‘ trade,’ 
an irresistible tendency to exceed it 
has been frequently manifested. 
The Harold of Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
for example, is, by measurement, 
more than adequate to four ordinar 

volumes; and rather than a 
through the established limits, a 
double quantity of typeis compressed 
into the third volume of Miss Mar- 
tin’s bulky romance of St. Htienne. 

We might be justified in ascribin 
the institution of three-volume 
novels to an arbitrary peculiarity in 
the national taste, if we did not 
know that it was sustained by 
another influence at least quite as 
powerful, and unquestionably more 
active in its operations. We allude 
to the real patrons of novels—the 
circulating libraries. To suppose 
that novels are supported solely by 
a maniacal infatuation on the part 
of their readers, would be a grand 
mistake ; they owe their very exist- 
ence mainly to the caterers for the 
public entertainment, whosemodesty 
alone prevents them from taking 
their legitimate place before the 
world as the Mecenases of this de- 
partment of literature. 

The proprietor of the circulating 
library is a sagacious observer of 
human nature. He knows the 
foibles and weak points of his cus- 
tomers, and ministers to them care- 
fully. He knows wherein the prin- 
cipal source of his profit lies, and 
keeps a vigilant eye upon it. He is 
at once a philosopher and a man of 
business. The novelist himself is 
not a better judge of character— 
especially female character ; and, in 
comparison with the circulating 
librarian, may be said to be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the occult power 
of his own vocation. He would 
often, if left to himself, obey the 
impulse of a tempting subject, and 
produce a short story, in preference 
toa long narrative; but the librarian 
wont let him. The librarian wont 
encourage short stories. The libra- 
rian wont have them at any price. 
He will have nothing to do with 
them ‘if he knows it;’ and with 
342 
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good reason. A large part of his 
income, particularly in country 
towns and suburban localities, is de- 
rived from the practice of hiring out 
new works at so much a volume. 
Now it is clear that if new works of 
fiction were limited to singlevolumes, 
the traffic of the librarian would be 
eut short at one-third of its usual 
amount. Three volumes are indis- 
pensable to him. They are the 
‘means whereby he lives.’ The 
question of quality does not enter 
into his calculations, which are 
based, not on the attractions of the 
work, of which he knows next to 
nothing and cares less, but upon the 
human infirmity common to novel 
readers in general, who having once 
begun must persevere. Curiosity 
is fate in women; and the librarian 
is thoroughly aware of the fact. He 
has collected from his experience 
this significant truth, that, whether 
a novel be good or bad, wise or 
foolish, you, Lydia Languish, the 
honoured representative of your sex 
in this interesting particular, having 
read one volume, will never be con- 
tent till you have read the other two. 
He sees before him a vista of provo- 
cations which will incite you to the 
fulfilment of that desperate achieve- 
ment. You must ascertain whether 
Angelica is married to Clutterbuck 
or Jenkins. You are not quite 
certain who it was wrote that cruel 
anonymous letter, and you must 
find it out. You wonder whether 
that saturnine gentleman who never 
spoke a civil word to Amanda, but 
huffed her, like a great bear, all 
throughout, is really in love with 
her. You have your suspicions on 
the subject, and could not endure to 
see her sacrificed to such a popinjay 
as Sir Beverly Buttonhole, who 
thinks of nobody but himself, and 
goes mincing about like a fool as he 
is. You would rather a thousand 
times she married the bear. Then, 
surely the wickedness of the in- 
triguing stepmother, and her con- 
federate the lawyer, who, you are 
uite sure, has made away with 
the old gentleman’s will, must be 
punished in the end. These are 
problems which it is necessary, for 
your peace of mind and high sense 
of justice, should be satisfactoril 
solved. Not that you think ce | 
of the work, which, to tell the truth, 
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you have a very indifferent opinion 
of, after all. You think that the 
author doesn’t know a bit about 
women; that the portrait of Mar- 
garet is preposterous; that there 
never was such a woman as Lady 
Brownbill; and you don’t believe 
that any man would be so absurdly 
magnanimous as to propose for a 
proud beauty suddenly reduced to 

overty, who had twice rejected 
fim in her prosperity. You don’t 
mean to say that there is not some 
cleverness in the book—of course 
there is, or you wouldn’t read it; 
but the author is lamentably igno- 
rant of women. 

This is the foundation upon which 
the librarian builds. Yet, although 
he is one of the most practical of 
men, his foundation, which he has 
always regarded as a rock, will turn 
out one of these days to be nothing 
better than a quicksand which will 
eventually engulf him. There is 
a destined term for special manu- 
factures and vested interests, as 
there is for fashions, acts of parlia- 
ment, and hour-glasses. The dynast 
of the circulating library novel will 
be assuredly overturned, at no very 
distant period, by the levellers of 
the railroad. The revolution which 
has been for some time going for- 
ward through the indefatigable 
agency of the newsvendors’ stands, 
is rapidly undermining the old 
library system. ‘The Flying Sta- 
tioner is no longer a myth; he is 
a terrible literary republican ; his 
horn is an engine whose blast is 
heard far and wide, and his heels 
are winged with steam. The House 
of Hapsburg is not in half so much 
danger from the Kossuths and 
Mazzinis as the house of the lending 
library from Smith and Son. 

It is only fair, however, to give 
the other side of the question. The 
circulating librarian alleges that the 
public will not read short stories ; 
that nothing short of a ‘regular’ 
novel will satisfy them; and that 
when stories are collected into three 
volumes, with a single title, to make 
them look like a novel, —‘ Lights 
and Shadows,’ for example, or ‘ As- 
pects of Life,’ or any other generic 
appellation that might include an 
indefinite variety of species,— the 
said public consider themselves 
‘taken in,’ and send back all such 
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books with indignant remonstrances. 
We believe this is quite true. The 
English have an instinctive repug- 
nance to kickshaws; they like solid 
pudding. A story is no better than 
a fritter. They must have roast 
beef. But there is probably action 
and reaction in this matter, and 
there may be some doubt as to the 
extent to which the circulatin 
people have themselves encourage 
this craving after heavy dishes. The 
cook, in a greater or \esnar degree, 

uides the culinary taste of the age. 

he lender-out of books has the 
control of the intellectual banquet. 
He is not only the purveyor, but 
the critic and adviser. He is con- 
stantly consulted upon the merits 
of books, the popularity of their 
authors, and the current opinions 
of readers. He can recommend or 
suppress any book he pleases. He 
can take his revenge upon the luck- 
lees author of a single volume, by 
setting him aside altogether, and 
substituting the first three-volumed 
writer that comes to hand. Having, 
generally speaking, no more know- 
ledge of the quality of his wares 
than a blind man has of colours, 
he is wholly independent of con- 
scientious scruples. His standard 
of value is on the outside, and he 
can determine at a glance the rela- 
tive worth of the miscellaneous 
literature ranged on his shelves. 
The inside of a work does not come 
within his line of business. The 
possibility of little books having 
great aims is a contingency entirely 
out of his province. He looks upon 
little books with contempt. There 
is nothing to be got out of them in 
the way of business. 

These are important points for 
the consideration of readers who 
are too indolent to think for them- 
selves. They should be careful how 
they take their cue about ‘ new 
works’ from the lenders of them. 
Apart even from this obvious in- 
terest in the voluminous merits of 
books, the librarian is influenced 
x other no less potent motives. 

here is a competition amongst 
publishers, and ‘trade allowances’ 
vary. Lydia Languish cannot be 
expected to enter into the mystery 
of ‘trade allowances ;’ but she un- 
derstands perfectly the theory of 
attractions, and can readily com- 


prehend how one’ publisher may 
offer greater temptations to the 
country agent than another, by 
iving him a higher commission. 
he agent will of course promote 
the circulation of the books upon 
which he makes the largest amount 
of —— in preference to all others ; 
and as these are usually, and indeed 
almost inevitably, the very worst 
books of the season, simply because 
it is upon cheap oonmelahii alone a 
ublisher can afford to undersell 
is rivals, so it happens that the 
‘ new works’ upon which the highest 
anegyric is bestowed in the lending 
ibrary, are, in nine cases out of ten, 
the least likely to reward the trouble 
of perusal. The moral is, that all 
young ladies and matrons who un- 
dertake to provide light reading for 
their families, should regard with 
suspicion the recommendations of 
the librarian. 

Notwithstanding the indifference 
or aversion of the English to tales 
in their own language, they have 
always devoured with avidity the 
tales that have come to them from 
the Continent. For example, in 
Italian literature, the fables of 
Cinthio, and the tales of Boccaccio 
and Bandello; in German, the 
stories of the Brothers Grimm and 
La Motte Fouqué ; and in French, 
the novelettes of Balzac, George 
Sand, and Paul de Kock, are well 
known to all readers familiar with 
the languages in which they are 
written. Possibly, in these cases 
short pieces may be preferred to 
long ones, because they are more 
easily mastered, and present the 
characteristics and traditions of 
other countries in the most acces- 
sible forms. But the same reason- 
ing would in some degree apply to 
English stories, if they were con- 
structed with the same skill, and 
possessed the same intrinsic claims 
to attention ; and it leaves altogether 
unexplained the very striking fact, 
that the literature of fiction in all 
other countries consists almost ex- 
clusively of that class which we 
rejectin ourown. The novel, in our 
sense of its weight and dimensions, is 
nearly unknown in Europe. The in- 
stances in which it has beenexpanded 
beyond the limits of a single volume, 
generally of modest pretensions as 
to size, are rare and exceptional. 
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We suppose, then, we must come 
to the conclusion, not that the Eng- 
lish are incapable of relishing really 
good stories, but that they cannot 
produce them. The defect may be 
in the climate, or in the habits or 
genius of the people. There are 
certain productions indigenous to 
particular soils, which will not grow 
elsewhere, and which degenerate 
under the process of transplantation. 
Fiction may be amenable, by some 
mysterious provision of nature, like 
laws and political institutions, to 
the operation of local influences. 
According to Montesquieu, the 
bracing air of mountainous regions 
is favourable to the development of 
freedom ; while the languid atmo- 
sphere of warm climates, by render- 
ing the people lazy and apathetic, 
contributes to the establishment of 
despotism. ‘The speculation is ap- 

arently extravagant, we admit; 

ut we are, nevertheless, inclined 

to suspect that the reason why 
story-writing has never flourished 
in England may be traced to some- 
what similar causes. At all events, 
the suggestion is worth a passing 
observation. 

The earliest stories of which we 
have any knowledge came from the 
East. We see plainly enough that 
a great, busy, hard-working, heavily- 
taxed, commercial western com- 
munity takes no delight in them; 
and that occupation, instead of 
encouraging their production, has 
exactly the contrary effect. The 
same result has followed in other 
places. Wherever industry has ad- 
vanced, drawing the population out 
of their old quiet ways, the zest in 
this kind of literature has gradually 
diminished. The delicate nurture 
of former times ceases to satisfy the 
appetite, and a more robust diet 
and stronger stimulants become 
necessary. The profession of the 
raconteur — a people com- 
paratively idle, luxurious in the 
negation of mental and physical 
labour, not very highly educated in 
art or science, and therefore easily 
astonished by the wonders of 
‘natural magic,’ credulous, super- 
stitious, and imaginative. These 
conditions are incompatible with 
the steam-engine and the electric 
telegraph. It would be impossible 
to preserve such elements of sim- 
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plicity, such a happy faith in the 
marvellous, or such motionless in- 
dulgence, amongst a people into 
whose ears the remotest corners of 
civilization are perpetually whisper- 
ing along the wires that clasp the 
world. 

If we desire to ascertain where 
story, and legend, and tradition are 
still cultivated in their primeval 
beauty and earnestness, we must 
revert to their source. It is only 
in the East the art really survives. 
There, where no printed sheet cir- 
culates the topics of the day, making 
the present bury the past, and de- 
stroying the enchantments of dis- 
tance—where no railroad has in- 
vaded the silence of the city walls, 
the raconteur may yet be seen, even 
in the coffee-houses of Damascus, 
mounted on his stool reading the 
news, or retailing some astonishing 
history of necromancy and adven- 
ture. It is there, in the solitary 
places, where the sleepy sun throws 
the human faculties into a swoon, 
that a story finds fit and solemn 
audience, and is listened to as if it 
were a voice of inspiration. It is 
there that a true belief is to be 
found in hanging gardens, such as 
we Europeans may imagine we have 
seen in our dreams, birds that can 
talk like prophets, singing fountains, 
and the genii of good and evil, of 
fire, water, earth, and air. It is 
there alone that the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments are realized; not 
the Arabian Nights of Mr. Lane, 
but the Arabian Nights of our 
youth, which, true or false, have 
taken possession of our hearts and 
fancies for ever and ever. 

The story-teller, such as we read 
of in old world chronicles, is extinct 
in Europe; except, perhaps, in some 
far-off nook of Brittany, where the 
footsteps of the Druids may yet be 
discerned in a thousand crumbling 
monuments. There, in lonely dis- 
tricts, distant from high roads and 
centres of traffic, amongst grey 
cairns and smoky hovels, the story- 
teller, or newsmonger, with his 
wallet and his gossip, may be tracked 
from village to village, vending 


* seandal, telling fortunes, conveying 


secret billets-doux, reciting narra- 
tives of wonderful adventure, or 
trolling ballads full of love and 
quaint proverbs. The rdle is gene- 
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rally filled by a wandering tailor, 
a character sui generis, whose func- 
tions are as distinctly recognised as 
those of the préfet or the priest. 
The mendicant of Brittany, a sort 
of ambulatory bard, who makes the 
round of the farms with punctuality 
throughout the year, alone divides 
with him the glory of supplying the 
people with legends. But there is 
a marked difference between them. 
The recitations of the mendicant 
are as melancholy and sorrowful as 
his life. He is the depositary of 
the old ecclesiastical legends, the 
solemn superstitions and funereal 
moralities, which act upon the imagi- 
nation through the agency of ghostly 
terror and religiousawe. The tailor 
is a man of another complexion. 
He is rarely married, and leads a 
nomade existence from one year’s 
end to another, ostensibly seeking 
employment for his needle and 
scissors, but really carrying on a 
brisk business in cuted mar- 
riages and domestic intrigues. He 
has an inexhaustible fund of hu- 
mour ; is looked upon with contempt 
by the men, on account of his occu- 
pation, but is a prodigious favourite 
with the ladies, in whose service he 
is always ready with wicked expe- 
dients to mystify a lover or trick a 
husband. He knows all the new 
songs, sometimes makes them him- 
self, and is an encyclopedia of tra- 
ditional lore, which he relates with 
infinite gusto. He is the sole pro- 
prietor of the scandalous chronicle 
of the canton; he dramatises it, 
arranges it, and circulates it from 
fireside to fireside—an oral Gazette 
des Tribunaux. M.Souvestre, in his 
7 curious account of the habits 
and manners of the Bretons, gives 
us the following sketch of the tailor 
engaged in one of his most import- 
ant diplomatic missions :— 

On congoit facilement, d’aprés ce que 
nous venons de dire, combien le tailleur 
kernewote doit étre propre & conduire 
une affaire amoureuse ; aussi est-il l’en- 
tremetteur officiel de toutes les alliances 
et le dispensateur des maris, ce qui ne 
contribue pas peu & la haute considéra- 
tion dont il jouit prés des jeunes filles. 
Des qu'il a été chargé par un homme 
de porter la parole & une pennéres de la 
paroisse, il se rend & la ferme qu'elle 
habite, et tache de la voir sans témoins. 
Si par hazard, sur le chemin, il apergoit 
une pie, il se hate de rentrer, car c'est 
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un présage de trouble pour le mariage 
qui se ferait ce jour-la, Il attend alors 
au lendemain. La rencontre parait for- 
tuite de sa part. Il commence & causer 
avec la jeune personne de la sécheresse, 
de la quantité de lait que lui donnent 
ses vaches, du prochain pardon de Scaér 
et des amoureux qu'elle y fera; puis, 
par une transition adroite, il arrive & 
parler du prétendant. Il vante son 
talent pour conduire les boeufs, rappelle 
la force qu’il a déployée & la dernitre 
lutte des Bannitres, lors de la procession 
de Sainte Laurent; il méle adroitement 
& ces éloges quelques allusions indirectes 
& l'argent que le jeune homme peut tenir 
en réserve, et aux bonnes chemises de 
toile écrue qu'il doit avoir dans son 
coffre de chéne. Il ajoute tout ce qui 
peut tenter une fille & marier: combien 
il a bon air le dimanche avec son habit 
violet, combien il sait de belles com- 
plaintes de la céte et de joyeuses chan- 
sons des montagnes. La jeune fille 
écoute tout cela comme Eve écoutait 
les douces paroles du serpent ; elle roule 
avec embarras les lacets de son tablier, 
ou bien écorche avec distraction la 
baguette de sureau qui lui sert & con- 
duire ses vaches aux champs. Le ten- 
tateur entoure son cceur de mille séduc- 
tions, de mille charmantes images ; et 
enfin, quand il la voit émue et préte & 
céder, il lui arrache le consentement dé- 
siré. 

‘ Parlez & mon pere et & ma mre,’ dit 
la rustique Galathée, en fuyant toute 
rouge et toute troublée. 

It is amongst a people like these, 
very simple and susceptible, or a 

eople in the opposite extreme, 

ighly emotional and living in a 
fever of excitements, that the art of 
story-telling is most successfully 
developed. The stories of each are 
as contrasted as the modes of ex- 
istence out of which they spring ; 
but they agree in one essential cha- 
racteristic — fidelity to that sur- 
rounding life which it is their espe- 
cial purpose to depict. 

Our English social system is 
wanting in those marked features 
necessary to impart colour and vi- 
tality to what may be called the ca- 
binet novel, which are so abundantly 
supplied by the dreamy solitudes of 
Brittany and the glittering salons 
of Paris. Distinctive attributes are 
swept away by the active pursuits 
which bring all classes together, 
more or less, upon the common 
ground of struggle and toil; while 
the passions which elsewhere fur- 
nish the raconteur with ready-made 
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romances are kept in check by the 
restraints of our national manners 
and our moral code. 

A great history can be produced 
only out of great materials. There 
must be people to act heroism, or 
there can be no heroic poems. Now, 
it must be confessed that the life of 
England does not make very striking 
or dramatic stories. It is too level 
and monotonous, too staid and cir- 
cumspect ; there is too much reserve 
in it, and too little enthusiasm; it 
presents few salient aspects; and it 
exhibits a constant tendency to cir- 
eumscribe its action within formal 
limits, and reduce it as nearly 
as possible to the dreary regu- 
larity of a piece of mechanism. 
To these circumstances mainly, 
perhaps, we may refer the povert 
of our minor fictions, and the mani- 
fest lack of vivifying power in their 
authors. People who live in a 
region of twilight cannot be ex- 
pected to paint as bright pictures as 
people who live out in the sun. Our 
canons of criticism insensibly adapt 
themselves to this state of things. 
They insist upon method and uni- 
formity ; sanction no truth but 
universal truth ; and prohibit all ex- 
cursions from the straight track into 
the erratic deviations of real life. 

The slow novel suits us better 
than the rapidtale. It is more like 
our actual daily experience. There 
is more room in it to adjust the scale 
of proprieties, and balance accounts 
between nature and convention. 
Its imposing weight gives impor- 
tance to the shallow and trivial, and 
its elaborate dulness is a sort of 
homage to respectability. If the 
domestic virtues were never made 
to appear so insipid, they were 
never treated with so much defe- 
rence. Thi flatness of the charac- 
ters is an evidence of the success of 
our repressive system; and the 
routine of the incidents, seldom 
disturbed by any daring innovations, 
is a daguerreotype taken from the 
surface of our society. 

It would be irrational, however, 
to throw the whole responsibility 
of our failure as story-writers upon 
the dense manners of the country. 
A portion of the responsibility un- 
doubtedly lies at the door of the 
writers themselves. There is no 

soil so utterly barren as not to 
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yield some herbage. It may be 
scanty, or it may be bitter, or it 
may grow only in isolated patches ; 
but even a bed of sand, in the course 
of time, will throw up some blades of 
wild grass. Wherever men are con- 
gregated together, there are human 
assions, hopes, desires. The inner 
Fife is much the same everywhere. 
It is the external life, modified by 
social, moral, and physical circum- 
stances, that presents the most ma- 
terial differences. The story inwhich 
the former is taken as the basis of 
the interest, and the latter as the 
vehicle, must make itself felt if it be 
true to its design. English story- 
tellers have seldom grasped both. 
Very rarely have they thought it 
necessary to give any serious con- 
sideration to subject or execution. 
A plot and a locality seem to suffice 
for all purposes. But there are 
other elements quite as essential. 
Nothing can be more slender than 
the plots of the most popular French 
stories. Stripped of their finesse, 
their delicate strokes of character, 
and the intimate knowledge they 
disclose of society, alike in its depths 
and shallows, they become reduced 
to a mere speck of action. Yet their 
fascination, whatever you may think 
of the means by which it is produced, 
is irresistible. The secret lies in the 
creative power of the author; not 
merely the power of creating ‘ situ- 
ations,’ in which he excels, and 
which is by no means his highest 
quality, but the power of creating 
human interest out of the slightest 
materials. An English author might, 
perhaps, although we have doubts 
about it, invent as ingenious a frame- 
work; but when he came to fill it 
in, he would inevitably fail. His 
failure is in the treatment, even 
more than in the design. He does 
not know how to take advantage of 
his ‘situations’ when he has got 
them. It is here that the French 
writer displays the perfection and 
achieves the triumph of his art. By 
a few subtle touches, like sudden 
flashes of light that illuminate for an 
instant the recesses of the scene, he 
reveals to you the secret emotions 
of the actors, lifts the veil from their 
hearts and drops it again ; puts you, 
as it were, in direct electric com- 
munication with their very thoughts, 
and, without interrupting the pro- 
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gress of the passing movement, 
which never flags, he lets you see 
the whole machinery of hidden 
motives, designs, speculations, and 
cross-purposes in full play. Every 
figure in the piece has a separate 
existence and a distinct individu- 
ality ; and the reality is heightened 
and impressed upon the imagination 
by the fact, that none of the actors 
ever come upon the stage without 
having something indispensable to 
do. You never find a walking 
character introduced for the sake of 
typifying a particular class, or an 
eccentric hanging loose upon the 
story. The texture is so close, that 
there is not a single superfluous 
thread in it. The characters are 
not portraits, painted on flat sur- 
faces; they are flesh and blood, 
always occupied in the business that 
concerns them, and appearing on 
the scene only because they have an 
immediate necessity to be there. 
They become real under the hands 
of the author, because he never 
stops to analyze or describe, but 
keeps the actors in incessant motion, 
and makes them the exponents of 
their own characters. The dialogue 
is terse and always to the purpose, 
striking the points of collision with 
rapidity, and suggesting, but never 
exhausting, every possible aspect of 
the argument, circumstance, or situ- 
ation. There are no cumbrous de- 
tails anywhere; all is lively, easy, 
quick, and brilliant. 

Take La Téte-a-téte of M. Scribe 
as an example of the wonderful 

wer of working up an exciting 
interest from a trivial incident. It 
scarcely comes within the ordinary 
definition of a story, not being 
written in the narrative form; but 
there are only two speakers, the 
whole action takes place in a post- 
chaise, and by simply inserting the 
names of the interlocutors in the 
dialogue, instead of printing them 
before the speeches, it becomes a 
narrative at once, which it much 
more nearly resembles in substance 
than a drama. A Parisian ‘man 
about town,’ of a certain age, who 
breakfasts every morning at eleven 
at Tortoni’s, and passes the day and 
evening en suite, persuades a very 
young lady, with whom he has be- 
come acquainted at a pension, to 
elope with him. Early in the morn- 
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ing, long before his regular break- 
fast hour, they start from Paris in a 
post-chaise. At first the young lady 
18s delighted with the novelty of her 
situation, and, being highly senti- 
mental, she invests her lover, of 
whom she really knows hardly any- 
thing, with all the attributes of a 
hero of romance. Presently the 
enthusiastic lover begins to turn the 
conversation from the ardent topics 
and family history upon which his 
mistress is running on, to the sub- 
ject of breakfast. He is not accus- 
tomed to rise so early, and is gettin 
hungry. This is the first col 
plunge—the first shock to her sen- 
sibility. That he should be capable 
of thinking of breakfast at such a 
moment, suggests a painful doubt to 
her mind. As the day advances, 
other traits are developed in conver- 
sation which awaken still more 
alarming suspicions. It becomes 
clearer and iecone to her that she 
has fallen in love with her own ideal, 
and that the gentleman at her side, 
whom, by this time, she has com- 
pelled to keep off in the opposite 
corner of the post-chaise, is a fat, 
odious man of confirmed habits, 
utterly incapable of the sacrifices 
and absorbing devotion for which 
she yearns. The illusion is at last 
completely dispelled; and when she 
has arrived at the end of the journey, 
she detests and despises the man 
with whom she had eloped in the 
morning, and contrives to effect her 
escape from him. The actual amount 
of story here bears an almost im- 
perceptible proportion to the amount 
of interest extracted from it. The 
whole charm consists in the skill 
with which the conversation is 
carried on, disclosing at every turn 
all those contrasts of character 
upon which the action depends, 
and making us as intimate with the 
natures of the two persons who 
are thus shut up in a post-chaise 
all day, beginning with love and 
ending with aversion, as if we had 
been in close intercourse with them 
all our lives. 

The peculiar constitution of 
French society, and the idiom of the 
language itself, are, no doubt, favour- 
able circumstances which should not 
be overlooked in the comparative 
estimate of the merits of French 
and English writers. A thousand 
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sources of interest are open to the 
former, which are either altogether 
closed upon the latter, or, from the 
character of our institutions, un- 
available to him. An elopement 
such as M. Scribe gives us in La 
Téte-a-Téte could hardly occur in 
England, and the most consummate 
art could not redeem its circum- 
stantial details and its dénowement 
from the charge of absurdity. In 
France, the incident and the entire 
conduct of the actors are perfectly 
accordant with every-day proba- 
bility. Nor do we English detect 
any unlikelihood in scenes of this 
kind when they come to us through 
the medium of the French. The 
same observation will apply to the 
dialogue. It is sade true and 
natural in French; admirable, in 
fact—full of life, spirit, wit, and 
knowledge of the world. Turned 
into English, it becomes, not only 
false, but flat, vapid, and trivial. 
But may we not gather from this 
untranslatable language, and these 
extravagant incidents, or rather 
these French incidents which appear 
extravagant in an English dress, 


some useful hints for our own guid- 


ance? The French writer, what- 
ever may be his sin in other respects, 
is true to his own world. He draws 
direct from living originals. He 
does not transmit from generation 
to generation the same tedious stock 
features, as if time had wrought no 
changes in the circumstances of 
mankind, and society had been 
standing still to save him the trouble 
of invention and observation. He 
does not imitate former writers, or 
reflect in his pages the frigid con- 
ventionalities of a past age. He 
collects his materials from the life 
by which he is immediately sur- 
rounded, and trusts for the result to 
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the freshness and fidelity of his im- 
pressions, and the abandon with 
which he gives way to his impulses. 
He does not dream of adapting his 
representations of life to any pre- 
conceived theory of manners or 
morals. It never enters into his 
contemplation to reconcile his per- 
sonages to a standard of universal 
humanity, or to sink individual 
realities in general truths. He is 
not writing a sermon or a treatise, 
and he leaves abstractions and gene- 
ralizations to those whom they con- 
cern. Well or ill, good or evil, he 
delineates what he sees as he knows 
it to exist, and his whole care is to 
render it true, striking, and effective. 

If there is much to be rejected 
in the French models, there is much 
to be learned from them. They at 
least set us an excellent example in 
looking for subjects close at hand, 
and in treating them with vivacity. 
An English story that should be as 
true in its pictures of life, and as 
rapid and vivid in its treatment, 
would be as good in its kind asa 
French story. But we must get rid 
of our old lazy way of setting about 
these matters before we can achieve 
suck a consummation. We must 
shuffle off the traditional descrip- 
tions, the oppressive reflections, the 
sleepy dialogue, the bits of scenery 
which have nothing to do with the 
action, and all other extraneous 
fineries which are inserted only to 
show off the literary accomplish- 
ments of the author; and we must 
go straight to the vital interest, 
and keep to it to the end. But the 
subject is a large one, and if we 
were to yield to its temptations, 
would carry us much farther than 
we originally intended. The few 
points we have hastily indicated are 
enough for the present. 


SUNSET. 


How like a dying hero sets yon sun, 
While stains the western skies a crimson flood— 
Some giant champion, who, the victory won, 
Faints in the sea of his own generous blood : 
This morn he leapt the eastern steeps, and stood 
Flushed with past triumphs—flashing through the skies 
Unswerving gleams, vaunt-couriers of sure good, 
Then strode blue fields to conquest, conquering dies, 
Bless’d by the world’s big heart, and watch’d by wistful eyes. 


C. G. F. 
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ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY.* 


YHERE are few individuals of the 

F pone century, who have oceu- 
pied so prominent a position in the 
scientific world as the late Francois 
Arago did during the long period of 
his career as a member of the French 
Institute. This is no doubt mainly 
attributable to his high intellectual 
qualities and the intrinsic merit of 
his labours, for without the support 
afforded by such claims to conside- 
ration, no man can long maintain 
an eminent place among his com- 
peers, whatever be the pursuit in 
which he isengaged. But we appre- 
hend, notwithstanding, that the 
secret of the commanding influence 
which this philosopher exercised so 
long in the scientific circles of 
France, and the world-wide reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed among all 
classes of society, as the great oracle 
of modern science, must be sought 
for to some extent also, in the cir- 
cumstances of life into which he 
was thrown, and in the adaptation 
of his mental character to the posi- 
tion in which he found himself 
laced. Unlike many men who 
ave ultimately attained a high re- 
utation after bravely contending 
or many years with the rude storms 
of adversity, fortune appears to 
have smiled upon the labours of this 
renowned philosopher, from the 
commencement of his career. 
Shortly after his arrival in Paris 
from his native province in the 
south of France, he was appointed 
to a situation in the National Obser- 
vatory, where he enjoyed the advan- 
we of acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of astronomy. It was during 
this early period of his career that 
he was chosen, with M. Biot, to exe- 
cute a series of delicate experiments 
on the refraction which light un- 
dergoes in its passage through air. 
In these labours he displayed such 
unequivocal proofs of talent, that he 
was soon afterwards appointed, along 
with the same distinguished savant, 
to prolong the great French are of 
the meridian, as far as the island of 
Formentera, on the coast of Spain. 


* Popular Astronomy. 
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After an absence of three years, 
during which he was compelled to 
undergo a great many hardships 
and privations, he returned to his 
native country in the year 1809. 
Upon his arrival in Paris, the young 
astronomer met with a cordial re- 
ception from Lagrange, Laplace, 
Monge, and many others of the 
galaxy of mathematicians and philo- 
sophers who then adorned the 
French capital. A brilliant future 
now opened itself up to his ambi- 
tious aspirations. Elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute of France at 
the early age of twenty-three years, 
he immediately became conspicuous 
by the active part which he took inthe 
proceedings of that learned body. 
At the same time he cultivated 
with great assiduity various subjects 
of astronomy and physics, upon each 
of which he was enabled to throw 
considerable light. His appoint- 
ment to the office of perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences, 
which became vacant by the death of 
M. Fourier in 1830, was eminently 
caleulated to increase the popular 
estimation in which he was held 
throughout the world. He was 
now chosen as the medium for com- 
municating to the Academy a vast 
mass of correspondence from every 
part of the world, and upon every 
subject of physics; but so immense 
was the range of his scientific 
attainments, and such the natu- 
ral acuteness and vivacity of his 
intellect, that he was always enabled 
to take a prominent part in the dis- 
cussions—frequently of an animated 
nature—to which these communica- 
tions gave rise. As a natural con- 
sequence, his reputation soon ex- 
tended far beyond the confines of 
France, and he was regarded by 
amateurs generally, throughout the 
world, as the arbiter to whose 
decision all puzzling questions of 
science must ultimately be referred. 
In another respect his election to 
the office of perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences supplied 
him with a favourable field for the 


By Frangois Arago, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences. Translated from the original, and Edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
For. Sec. R. S., &c. &c., and Robert Grant, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S. In two vols. 
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display of his powers. It formed 
art of the duties of his office to 
eliver Eloges on deceased members 
of the Institute, a task for which 
he was well qualified by the ex- 
tent of his scientific lore and his 
chaste and lucid style of composi- 
tion. His essays of this descrip- 
tion will always be cited as models 
of scientific writing. 

Another class of Arago’s labours 
which contributed in a high degree 
to extend his reputation among 
amateurs of science, were the Scien- 
tific Notices which he was in the 
habit of publishing from year to 
year in the Annuaire of the Bureau 
des Longitudes. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the perspicuity and natural 
simplicity of style by which these 
charming essays are characterized, 
and as they are generally devoted 
to subjects of a popular character, 
they were sosenaltely read through- 
out the whole civilized world. 

For several years previous to his 
death, M. Arago had been engaged 
in revising his manuscripts, with the 
view of publishing them in a collec- 
tive form; but unfortunately death 
surprised him when he was about 
to apply the final touch to his 
labours. 

The results, however, are now in 
course of publication in France, and 
an English translation is being exe- 
cuted simultaneously in this country. 

In his Popular Astronomy, of 
which the first volume of the trans- 
lation is now before us, M. Arago 
has given the substance of the lec- 
tures on astronomy which he had 
been in the habit of delivering 
annually at the Observatory of 
Paris during a period of eighteen 
consecutive years, taking care, how- 
ever, to revise each subject, so as to 
adapt it to the present state of the 
science. 

Arago entertained a strong con- 
viction that it is possible to expound 
the principles of astronomy with 
advantage to an attentive audience 
without having recourse to the tech- 
nical language of mathematical 
science. In the work before us he 
has uniformly endeavoured to re- 
duce this idea into practice. It com- 
mences with an exposition of certain 
elementary principles of geometry, 
mechanics, horology, and optics, 
an acquaintance with which tends 
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very much to facilitate the study of 
the strictly astronomical part of the 
work. These introductory chapters, 
which are written in a lucid and 

leasing style, contain a variety of 
interesting details on the literature 
of the subjects to which they 
refer. The author has traced the 
use of spectacles as far back as the 
year 1305. Upon the benefits which 
mankind has derived from the in- 
vention of these instruments we 
find some excellent reflections. 

The telescope is unquestionably 
one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of modern scientific research. 
By its aid the astronomer has deter- 
mined the positions of the celestial 
bodies with a precision hitherto un- 
known, and has thus succeeded in 
unfolding the laws of their move- 
ments to an extent far exceeding 
what the most sanguine astronomer 
of ancient times could have con- 
ceived. But this is not the only 
advantage which astronomy has de- 
rived from the use of the telescope. 
The application of this instrument 
to the sidereal heavens has enlarged 
prodigiously our knowledge of the 
extent of the physical universe, and 
has led to the most sublime revela- 
tions respecting the movements and 
physical constitution of the myriads 
of bodies with which it is peopled. 

There has been much speculation 
respecting the real date of the in- 
vention of the telescope. It has 
been established, however, in recent 
times beyond all doubt, that these 
instruments were first constructed 
in Holland. The discovery of their 
magnifying effects was in all proba- 
bility due to mere accident. On 
the 2nd of October, 1606, Lipper- 
shey, a spectacle-maker of Middle- 
burg, presented a petition to the 
States-General, in which he de- 
manded a patent for the invention 
of an instrument which would enable 
a person to see distant objects. A 
commission was appointed to confer 
with Lippershey, and after some 
interviews it was finally acknow- 
ledged that the invention was one 
of public utility, but the commis- 


- sioners recommended the inventor 


to perfect his instrument so as to 
enable one to see through it with 
both his eyes. Upon this point 
M. Arago remarks— 

Upon reading these extracts from the 
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archives of the Hague, furnished by 
M. Moll, we remark with pleasure how 
promptly the Commissioners of the 
States-General set themselves to exa- 
mine the telescopes of Lippershey. But 
disappointment soon succeeds to satis- 
faction when we see a great national 
body dispute the price of these incom- 
parable instruments, as if the question 
related to a few cases of spices from 
India. Finally, it is impossible to re- 
sist a feeling of indignation when the 
Commissioners of the States, vain as 
civic magistrates in full costume, decide 
that the telescope must be imperfect so 
long as it does not admit of viewing 
objects with both eyes—so long as the 
observer is reduced to the necessity of 
looking at the object with one of his 
eyes shut,—and compel the optician to 
devote to the execution of binocles a 
portion of time which might have been 
much better employed in perfecting the 
simple telescope. 


Astronomers have found it con- 
venient to classify the stars accord- 
ing to different orders of magnitude. 
The sixth magnitude constituted 
with the ancients the last order of 
stars visible to the naked eye. In 
the present day, several stars which 
are visible without instrumental aid 
are classed under the seventh mag- 
nitude. It is the sixth magnitude 
which is really the term of demar- 
cation between the stars visible to 
the naked eye and the telescopic 
stars. 

/ecording to Argelander the 
northern hemisphere presents— 


g stars of the first magnitude, 
34 ” second ,, 
rs third  ,, 
a14 a fourth ,, 
550 - fifth a 
1439 os sixth on 


The total number is 2342. ; 

If we suppose the southern hemi- 
sphere to be as rich as the northern, 
we shall have a gross number of 
4684 stars :— 

18 stars of the first magnitude, 
68 yi second ,, 
192 in third o 
428 - fourth ,, 
1100 9 fifth - 
2878 2 sixth ,, 

M. Argelander has concluded, 
from his researches on this subject, 
that in the case of persons endued 
with ordinary powers of vision the 
total number of stars visible to the 
naked eye does not exceed. 4000, 


Number of visible Stars. 
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and that persons of even the most 
acute vision are unable to discern 
more than 6000 stars. 

The number of telescopic stars 
has been found to increase with the 
_— power of the instrument. 

. Struve, the celebrated Russian 
astronomer, estimates that the 
smallest stars visible in the great 
refracting telescope of Pulkowa, 
which has an aperture of fourteen 
inches, are of the thirteenth magni- 
tude. Now the same astronomer 
found, by an examination of Hard- 
ing’s Catalogue of Stars, that in re- 
gard to the stars comprised between 
the first and sixth magnitudes, the 
number of stars of each class ig 
about three times the number of 
stars belonging to the class imme- 
diately preceding. Applying the 
same principle to telescopic stars, 
M. Arago found that the number 
of stars which would be visible in 
the great refractor of Pulkowa, if 
the whole heavens were explored 
with it, would amount to no less 
than 40,047,000! Indeed, M. Struve 
found, by an examination of the 
gauges of Sir William Herschel, 
and without having recourse to any 
nepeeen, that if the twenty-foot 
reflector of that astronomer were 
employed in exploring the heavens, 
it would exhibit no fewer than 
20,400,000 stars ! 

M. Arago has entered into an 
interesting examination of the dis- 
tances of stars of successive orders 
of magnitude. The principle which 
he assumes as the basis of his re- 
searches is the most consistent with 
probability of any which can be 
suggested in the present state of 
our knowledge on the subject. He 
supposes that all the stars have the 
same magnitude and intrinsic splen- 
dour, and that their different de- 
grees of brightness arise —r from 
the unequal distances at which they 
are placed. Combining this assump- 
tion with the fact that the light of 
the stars of the first magnitude does 
not reach the earth in less than 
three years, he arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: The distance 
of the stars of the second mag- 
nitude is such that light travelling at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second 
would not traverse the space which 
intervenes between them and the 
earth in less than six years. For 
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stars of the fourth magnitude the 
corresponding time would not be 
less than twelve years; and for 
stars of the sixth magnitude it 
would be thirty-six years. With 
respect to the smallest stars visible 
in the twenty-foot reflecting tele- 
seope of Herschel, their distance 
is such that light would require 
1042 years to pass from them to 
earth! For the smallest stars visi- 
ble in the forty-foot reflector, the 
corresponding time would be no less 
than 2700 years! Well might the 
author remark that the rays of light 
from the sidereal regions relate, so 
to speak, the ancient history of the 
stars. 

The foregoing results relative to 
the distances of the stars are founded 
upon considerations more or less 
hypothetical. There are a few stars, 
however, whose absolute distances 
from the earth have been deter- 
mined by a process which is not 
liable to any objection. The fol- 
lowing are given by M. Arago as 
the principal results which have 
been established by the researches 
of astronomers in this interesting 
branch of inquiry :— 

Distance in 
Billions of Miles, 

Alpha Centauri 

61 Cygni 

Alpha Lyre 


Tota Urse Majoris 

Arcturus 

Polaris 

Capella 

Light travelling at the rate of 
192,000 miles in a second would 
occupy the following intervals of 
time in passing from these stars to 
the earth :— 

Years, 

Alpha Centauri 

61 Cygni 

Alpha Lyre : 

I axsbseccavenssanssrioses 21°968 

Iota Urse Majoris 

Arcturus 

Polaris 

Capella 

The subject of double stars forms 
one of the most interesting branches 
of stellar astronomy. Even as early 


as about the middle of the seven-. 


teenth century, it was found that 
several stars, which appeared single 
to the naked eye, when viewed with 
the telescope, consisted in each 
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case of two stars so close to each 
other that the unaided powers of 
vision were unable to effect their 
separation. This close Byer 
suggested to the Rev. John Michell, 
a distinguished philosopher of the 
last century, the idea of an intimate 
physical connexion between the two 
constituent bodies. It was reserved 
for Sir William Herschel to esta- 
blish beyond all doubt the existence 
of this connexion, by the discovery 
of the important fact that one of the 
bodies is actually revolving around 
the other as a centre. This he 
showed by his observations to be 
true in a considerable number of 
instances. Since the time of Her- 
schel, the number of double stars 
has received a vast accession, and 
now amounts to several thousands. 
The successors of that astronomer 
have devised methods for computing 
the orbits of double stars. These 
methods have been applied to a 
great number of cases, and the re- 
sults have served to prove that the 
Newtonian law of gravitation regu- 
lates the movements of those remote 
bodies of the universe. 

Knowing the distance of a binary 
star from the earth, we can easil 
compute the radius of the orbit 
which the smaller of the two con- 
stituent bodies describes around the 
principal body; and the time of 
revolution of the smaller star being 
also known, we can hence deduce 
the space through which it would 
fall in a given interval of time to- 
wards the principal star in virtue of 
the attraction of the latter. Finally, 
comparing this space with that 
through which a planet would fall 
towards the sun in the same interval 
of time, we obtain data for com- 
paring the quantity of matter con- 
tained in the star with the quantity 
of matter in thesun. We see from 
this how important it is to know 
the distance of a double star from 
theearth. This is an element, how- 
ever, which has been determined 
only for a limited number of stars. 

Upon this subject the author has 
the following remarks :— 

Science, by enriching itself with the 
knowledge of the movements of double 
stars, has made an immense advance 
towards the solution of a problem which 
seemed to transcend the powers of the 
human intellect, The day when the 
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distance ofa double star has been deter- 
mined with accuracy, the astronomer 
is enabled to weigh it; he knows how 
many thousand times its mass exceeds the 
earth’s mass; he thus penetrates into its 
intimate constitution, although placed 
at a distance from it of more than three 
hundred billions of miles,—although in 
the most powerful telescopes it presents 
simply the appearance of a radiant point 
without appreciable dimensions. 


From researches founded on the 
ascertained distance of the double 
star 61 Cygni, it has been inferred 
that the sum of the masses of the 
two constituent bodies amounts to 
one-third of the sun’s mass. 

Every reader is acquainted with 
the theory of Sir William Herschel, 
according to which that great astro- 
nomer supposed that nebule are 
undergoing a process of gradual 
concentration, in virtue of which 
they are ultimately transformed into 
stars. The observations of recent 
astronomers are not favourable to 
this idea. It would appear, in fact, 
from the disclosures of some of the 
more powerful telescopes of the 
present day, that objects of this 
class consist in reality of congeries 
of stars already formed, and that 
their nebulous aspect arises solely 
from their apparent close proximity 
to each other. The question, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be definitively 
decided one way or the other, and 
it will probably continue in this 
state of uncertainty for ages to 
come. Arago shows a decided 
leaning towards the theory of Sir 
William Herschel. Some persons 
have objected to this theory on the 
ground of the excessive rarity of 
the nebulous matter, the total quan- 
tity of which comprised in the celes- 
tial regions ae not, they say, 
suffice to constitute a body equal in 
magnitude and density to the sun. 
Herschel showed, however, by a 
simple process of calculation, that 
this objection had no real founda- 
tion :— 

Let us take a cubic agglomeration of 
nebulous matter, of which the side seen 
from the earth subtends an angle of only 
10°. Let us suppose this agglomeration 
to be situate in the region of the stars 
ranging from the eight to the ninth 
magnitude. The result of calculation 
shews that its volume would amount to 
more than two trillions of times that of 
the sun, This result may be exhibited 
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under another form: the nebulous 
matter contained in a cube the side of 
which is ro’, after having been con- 
densed into two trillions of times less 
bulk, would still occupy as much space 
as oursun. Now, has any one reflected 
upon a condensation expressed by the 
prodigious number of two trillions? We 
may then throw aside entirely the 
objections against the actual generation 
of stars founded upon the rarity of the 
nebulous matter. 

The phenomena of nebulous stars 
appears to Arago to afford the most 
conclusive evidence in favour of 
Herschel’s theory. In all such 
cases the star appears exactly in 
the centre of a round nebulous 
mass, whence the conclusion natu- 
rally follows that a physical con- 
nexion exists between the nebula 
and the star. The author remarks, 
that in order to establish this point, 
it will be necessary to determine 
the absolute positions of nebulous 
stars. 

Let us assume, as is natural to sup- 
pose, that they have an appreciable 
proper motion, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, each of them still preserves itself in 
the centre of its nebulosity. It will 
hence result that the nebulosity will 
have a proper motion exactly equal to 
that of the star; now such an equality 
will be equivalent to a preof of the 
connexion of the star with the nebulosity, 
whether the observed motion is attribu- 
table to a real displacement, or whether 
it is an effect of parallax—that is, of the 
motion of the solar system in space. I 
do not think that the study of the changes 
of brightness or magnitude of the nebu- 
losity is capable of conducting to the 
desired result either with such prompti- 
tude or with such certainty. 

After a very full exposition of 
the various subjects of stellar astro- 
nomy, M. Arago next enters into 
an examination of the solar system. 
The ancients were acquainted with 
only five planets. In the present 
day, the number of such bodies 
amounts to no fewer than forty-six. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that thirty-eight of these bodies 
constitute the group of minor 

lanets revolving between Mars and 
aslo: the masses of which are so 
inconsiderable that they would not 
all together make one planet of 
moderate dimensions. Indeed, Le 
Verrier has found by an examination 
of the disturbing effects which those 
bodies are liable to produce in the 
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movements of the planet Mars, that 
if even we take into account all the 
planets which may hereafter be dis- 
covered revolving in the same 
region, their aggregate mass will 
not amount to one fourth of the 
earth’s mass. 

The movements of the planets as 
they appear to an observer at the 
earth are, it must be acknowledged, 
of a very perplexing character. 
Sometimes they advance rapidly in 
the same direction as the sun and 
moon; at other times they recede in 
the opposite direction ; while again, 
at an intermediate epoch, they 
appear absolutely motionless in the 
heavens. All these phenomena are 
easily explained by the combined 
movements of the earth and planets 
around the sun; but to the ancient 
philosophers, who, generally speak- 
ing, did not admit the doctrine of 
the earth’s motion, the subject of 
the planetary movements appeared 
to be enveloped in inscrutable mys- 
tery. The atsing assage from 
Vitruvius, cited by M. Arago, will 
serve to give the reader some idea 
of the extremities to which the an- 
cients were compelled to have re- 
course in their attempts to devise 
an explanation of the stationary 
positions of the planets :— 

When the planets (says the great 
architect) which perform their courses 
above the sun form a trine aspect with 
it, they no longer advance ; their course 
is arrested, or they even recede in the 
opposite direction. There are some who 
are of opinion that this arises from the 
circumstance that the sun being then 
very distant from those planets, com- 
municates but very little light to them, 
and hence it happens that not having 
enough of light, so to speak, to indicate 
to them their way, which is very dark, 
they stop short in their courses. 


M. Arago’s work contains a great 
variety of interesting details relative 
to the movements and physical con- 
stitution of comets. ioe bodies 
were formerly regarded with super- 
stitious dread, as the harbingers of 
some impending disaster. 7 the 
present ag they are watched with 
antense interest on account of the 
light which they are calculated to 
throw upon the theories of astro-- 
nomy. Newton showed that the 
attraction of the sun causes a comet 
to revolve in one or other of the 
curves termed the conic sections. 
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A great many comets have actually 
been found to rev&l¥e in parabolas. 
In all such cases the comet merely 
visits the solar system once, and 
never returns to it again. The 
result is different with respect to 
those comets which revolve in 
elliptic orbits. All such bodies re- 
turn to their perihelia and become 
visible after the lapse of successive 
intervals of time which are very 
nearly equal to each other, and 
woh be exactly so were it not for 
the effects of planetary perturbation. 
Generally, in order to ascertain 
whether a comet is periodically 
visible or not, it is necessary to 
determine its orbit at two distinct 
apparitions. If the two sets of 
dines be found to bear a close 
resemblance to each other, it may 
be reasonably inferred that they 
both refer to the same comet; but 
we cannot safely assume that the 
period of the comet is equal to the 
interval between the two apparitions, 
since there may have been other 
apparitions during the same in- 
terval which escaped observation 
altogether. In some cases the 
elliptic orbit of a comet has been 
calculated from observations made 
at a single apparition ; but with one 
exception, that of Faye’s comet, no 
confirmation of such a result has 
hitherto been obtained by the re- 
turn of the comet to the perihelion. 
This, however, does not arise from 
any imperfection in the theory of 
the movements of those bodies, but 
from the great length of time which 
they require to accomplish a com- 
— revolution. With respect to 
Talley’s comet and a few others 
whose return to the perihelion has 
been recognised on several occasions, 
the time of revolution was originally 
determined in each instance by a 
comparison of elements deduced 
fromseveral distinctapparitions; but 
when this was once accomplished, 
their subsequent returns have been 
puny computed by the theory 
of gravitation. 

f periodic comets were visible in 
every part of their orbits, astro- 
nomers would have no difficulty in 
tracing their movements, and dis- 
tinguishing them from those comets 
which merely visit the solar system 
once and never return to it again. 
In consequence, however, of the 
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great eccentrieity of their orbits, 
comets are generally visible only 
during a few days or weeks, and 
in a small part of their orbits. 
Hence arises the difficulty of com- 
puting the time of revolution of 
those bodies from a single appari- 
tion, so as to predict their next re- 
turn to the perihelion. 

It will be readily understood from 
these remarks that the orbit of a 
comet must be computed for one 
apparition at least, before we can 
expect that the astronomer shall be 
enabled to predict its future return 
to the perihelion. Some persons, in 
the height of their ignorance, have 
supposed that astronomers ought to 
be enabled to predict all cometary 
apparitions whatever ; not as 
that in the vast majority of suc 
instances there are no existing re- 
cords of the comet having been 
visible on any former occasion. 
When the great comet of 1843 
burst suddenly upon the observa- 
tions of European astronomers, M. 
Arago was violently assailed by 
some of the Parisian journalists be- 
cause he had not predicted the 
visibility of the comet. This cir- 
cumstance has induced him to in- 
sert in the work we are now con- 
sidering some excellent remarks on 
the subject of cometary predictions. 
After pointing out the various con- 
ditions which must be satisfied 
before the astronomer can predict 
the return of a comet, he con- 
tinues :— 


Now, I ask, can it be reasonably ex- 
pected that the astronomer will be able 
to predict the arrival within the sphere 
of our visibility of comets which for 
ages remain lost in the depths of the 
most distant regions of space, which no 
one has ever perceived, the action of 
which on the bodies of the solar system 
is utterly inappreciable, as well by rea- 
son of the excessive rarity of the 
nebulous matter of which they are com- 
posed, as in consequence of their pro- 
digious distance? A celestial body 
reveals itself to mankind either by 
becoming visible, or by its producing 
sensible effects. The body which has 
never been seen, which has never pro- 
duced any sensible displacement, is to 
us as if it had never existed. The 
announcement of the apparition of a 
comet which is totally unknown would 
partake of sorcery, and not of true 
selence. Astrology itself did not push 
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its pretensions so far, even when it was 
in the height of its fervour. But it will 
be said that the comet of March, 1843, 
was not found in the conditions alluded 
to; it was observed in 1668. I shall 
grant, if the reader choose, that the 
comet of 1843 was seen in 1668; my 
concessions will go no further. To see 
a comet and to observe it are two things 
totally different. The observations, 
properly so called, alone determine the 
form and position of the orbit described. 
Now there is only one decisive means 
of recognising a comet in its different 
apparitions, and that is, the complete 
resemblance of the orbits. He who 
regards the heavens as a simple con- 
templator renders as little service to 
astronomy as if he were blind. 


The eccentricmovements of comets 
have frequently suggested the idea 
whether one of such bodies might 
not on some occasion come into 
violent collision with the earth. The 
comet which has been named after 
its discoverer Biela, is remarkable 
for intersecting the plane of the 
ecliptic at a point very near the 
path of the earth. Its motion on 
the occasion of its passage of the 
perihelion in 1832 having been cal- 
culated beforehand, it was found to 
approach so near the earth’s orbit 
that great alarm was generally ap- 
prehended lest the two bodies should 
actually come into collision. It was. 
ascertained, however, upon closely 
scrutinizing the relative movements 
of the two bodies, that no such 
eventuality could possibly occur. 
It appeared that the comet would 
pass through the plane of the 
ecliptic (when it would approach 
nearest the earth’s path) on the 
29th of October, 1832, but that the 
earth would not arrive in the same 
position in the course of its annual 
motion until the 3oth of November. 
It was found, in fact, that the dis- 
tance between the two bodies was 
not at any time less than forty-five 
millions of miles. 

Arago has applied the calculus of 
probabilities to the question what 
chance there is of a comet coming 
into collision with the earth. 


Let us consider a comet of which we 
know nothing else than that when it is 
passing through the perihelion it would 
be nearer the sun than we are ourselves, 
and that its diameter would be equal to 
one-fourth of that of the earth: the 
calculus of probabilities — that out 
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of 281 millions of chances there is only 
one which is unfavourable—that there 
exists only one which could lead to a 
collision of the two bodies. . . . . Here 
we wish to determine, without knowing 
anything of the form and position of 
the orbit of the comet, to how many 
chances of collision the earth is ex- 
posed. It is thus that we have found, 
with respect to the nucleus, properly so 
called, one chance of collision—one ad- 
verse chance to 280,999,999 favourable 
chances; in regard to the nebulosity 
considered according to its usual dimen- 
sions, the unfavourable chances would 
be ten or twenty to the same number 
of 281 millions. Let us admit for a 
moment that the comets which might 
happen to come into collision with the 
earth by their nucleus were to annihilate 
the whole human race, then the danger 
of death which would result to each 
individual from the apparition of an 
unknown comet would be exactly equal 
to the risk which he would run if there 
was in an urn only one white ball to a 
total number of 281 millions of balls, and 
that his condemnation to death would 
be the inevitable consequence of the 
white draw. Every man who consents 
to make use of his reason, however 
attached he may be to life, will laugh 
at the idea of so remote adanger. Well, 
the day on which a comet has been 
announced before it has been observed, 
the day before its path can have been 
determined, it is to each inhabitant of 
our globe the white ball of the urn of 
which I have just spoken. 


An opinion has long prevailed 
very extensively that comets exer- 
cise an influence on the weather— 
that they occasion epidemics and 
produce various other terrestrial 
effects. According to Forster,* it 
is certain that since the Christian 
era the most unhealthy periods are 
precisely those during which some 
great comet has appeared; that 
the — of these bodies 
have been accompanied by earth- 
quakes, eruptions of volcanoes, and 
atmospheric commotions, while no 
comet has been observed during 
salubrious periods. M. Arago has 
remarked that in order to establish 
the existence of cometary influences, 
it would be necessary to prove that 
the alleged effect manifested itself 
generally at every place on the 
earth’s surface. In 1665 the city 
of London was ravaged by a fright- 
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ful plague. If We desire, with 
Mr. Forster, to see in this the 
effect of the sufficiently remarkable 
comet which —- in April of 
the same year, let it then be ex- 
plained how this same body did 
not generate any malady at Paris 
or even in a great many towns in 
England very near the metropolis. 
If an attempt were seriously made 
to establish the generality of the 
effect, science would acknowledge 
the legitimate character of such re- 
searches, although ne reliable con- 
clusions could be expected to be 
deducible from them, considering 
the extreme rarity of the matter of 
which the substance of cometary 
bodies consists. 

But when an author attaches to the 
date of the observation of a comet the 
remark, that in Westphalia all the cats 
were sick; at the date of a second the 
circumstance, it must be admitted by no 
means analogous to the preceding, that 
an earthquake destroyed at Peru the 
cities of Lima and Callao; when he adds 
that during the observations of a third 
comet, an aerolite penetrated into an 
elevated tower in Scotland, and broke 
there the mechanism of a clock; or that 
in winter the wild pigeons appeared in 
America in numerous flocks; or again, 
that Etna and Vesuvius vomited torrents 
of lava,—this author makes to no pur- 
pose a great display of erudition. If 
upon thus registering contemporary 
events he pretended to have established 
new relations, he would not commit a 
less grievous mistake than the woman of 
whom Bayle speaks, who, having never 
put her head out of the window without 
seeing carriages in the Rue St. Honoré, 
imagined that it was the sole cause of 
their passage. 

M. Arago remarks that he should 
have desired very much for the 
honour of science and modern phi- 
losophy, that he could have dis- 
pensed with taking into considera- 
tion the ridiculous ideas which have 
been propounded on the subject of 
cometary influences; but he had 
acquired the conviction that even in 
our own times there are not wanting 
persons of intelligence who entertain 
a firm belief in the reality of such 
absurd notions :— 

The celebrated traveller, Riippell, 
wrote from Cairo on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1825: ‘The Egyptians think that 
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the comet actually visible is the cause of 
the violent earthquakes which we have 
felt here on the 21st of August, and that 
it also exercises its malignant influence 
over the horses and asses which die from 
bursting. The truth is, that they die of 
hunger, the forage failing in consequence 
of the imperfeet inundation of the Nile.’ 
If indiscretions were not forbidden here, 
I should easily convince the reader that 
in the matter of comets all the Egyptians 
are not upon the banks of the Nile. 

I shall say then only: Listen when 
you are present at one of those brilliant 
réunions, where are gathered together 
those whom it is usual to call the social 
notabilities—listen for « single instant 
to the long discourse of which the future 
comet furnishes the text, and then decide 
if we can congratulate ourselves upon 
that pretended diffusion of intelligence 
which so many optimists love to point 
out as the characteristic feature of our 
age. As regards myself, I have long 
since abandoned these illusions. Under 
the brilliant and superficial varnish with 
which the purely literary studies of our 
colleges almost invariably invest all 
classes of society, we generally find— 
let us be brief—a complete ignorance of 
those beautiful phenomena, of those 
grand laws of nature, which are our best 
safeguard against prejudice, 


It would be vain to enumerate 
the multitude of speculations which 
comets have given rise to. Among 
the possible effects attributed to 
them, it has been suggested whether 
a comet, by approaching too near the 
earth, might not exercise so strong 
an attraction upon that body as to 
derange the form of its orbit, and 
cause it to revolve permanently as 
a satellite around the comet. If 
such an eventuality should occur, it 
would necessarily follow, since the 
orbits of comets are very eccentric, 
that the earth would approach very 
near the sun at the perihelion, and 
would recede to a great distance 
from it at the aphelion. The mate- 
rials of which the earth is composed 
would thus be liable to evaporate 
and congeal by turns, and ever 
kind of animal and vegetable life 
would perish. M. Arago has con- 
sidered the influence of the great 
comet of 1680 under this point of 
view. This comet is remarkable 
for having approached nearer the 
sun than any other recorded in 
history, with the exception of the 
great comet of 1843. Newton cal- 
culated that at the time of its 
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passage of the perihelion, on the 
17th of Deeember, it was subjected 
to a heat two thousand times greater 
than that of red-hot iron. M. 
Arago, while remarking that this 
result is founded upon imperfect 
data, is of opinion that the question 
is beset with difficulties which ren- 
der it impossible to ascertain what 
would be the real condition of the 
earth if it were transported into a 
position so close to the sun. 


At first the earth would no doubt ex- 
perience in its solid envelope a heat 
twenty-eight thousand times more in- 
tense than the heat of summer; but 
soon all the seas would be transformed 
into vapours, and the thick stratum of 
clouds which would hence result would 
perhaps protect it from the conflagration 
which might be dreaded at first sight. 
Thus it is certain that the vicinity of 
the sun would induce a great increase of 
temperature without our being able, by 
the nature of things, to assign its nu- 
merical value. 


Equally certain would be the 
condition of the earth if it were 
transported to the aphelion of the 
comet. 

In 1820 Captain Franklin and his 
companions endured at Fort Enterprise 
cold of 49° 7’ centigrade below zero. 
The mean temperature of the month of 
December at that locality was 35° below 
zero, On the other hand, those who 
may be desirous of consulting the Notice 
which I have devoted to the tempera- 
tures of different kinds of animals, will 
see that it has been demonstrated by 
experiment that under certain hygro- 
metric circumstances man is capable of 
supporting a heat of 130° centigrade, a 
heat 30° greater than that of bviling 
water. Thus, nothing serves to establish 
that if the earth became a satellite of the 
comet of 1680, the human race would 
disappear, from thermometric influences. 


The author concludes his interest- 
ing exposition of the theory of 
comets with a short chapter on 
the question of the habitability of 
those bodies. He remarks that an 
opinion generally prevails that ani- 
mated beings could not exist in an 
absolute vacuum, or in a medium 
of a very high temperature; but 
without supporting this opinion by 
better arguments than if a person 
who, never having seen any fishes, 
were to maintain upon that ground 
alone that life in the water is im- 
possible. Religious — have 
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also tended to complicate the pro- 
blem. The following is the mode 
in which Fontenelle, as early as the 
year 1680, replied to this kind of 
difficulty :— 

There are some persons who imagine 
that there exists some danger to re- 
ligion in placing inhabitants elsewhere 
than on the earth. But we must here 
expose a slight error of the imagination. 
When you are told that the moon is in- 
habited, you forthwith represent to 
yourself men of the same nature as 
yourselves ; and then if you are some- 
what of a theologian you find yourself 
involved in difficulties. The posterity 
of Adam has not been enabled to reach 
the moon, or to send colonies thither. 
The men who are in the moon are not 
then sons of Adam. Now it would be 
embarrassing in theology that there 
should exist men who were not de- 
scended from Adam. The objection 
turns then entirely upon those men in 
the moon. For my own part I do not 
put men there ; I assign to the moon 
inhabitants who are not at all men. 
What are they, then? I have not seen 
them ; it isnot from having seen them 
that I speak of them. However (says 
the ingenious secretary of the Academy), 
although I believe the moon to be an 
inhabited land, I do not refuse to live 
on civil terms with those who think dif- 
ferently, and I am always prepared to 
adopt their opinion with honour if it 
should have the advantage over mine. 
. .. » L engage in these questions only 
in the way that persons engage in civil 
wars, wherein the uncertainty of the 
final result induces the individual who 
has compromised himself always to 
maintain a good understanding with the 
opposite party. 

The volume of which we have 
thus briefly noticed the contents, 
concludes with an exposition of the 
knowledge which we poasess relative 
to the P ysical constitution of the 
two inferior planets, Mercury and 
Venus. The planet Mercury is 
usually so close to the sun that it is 
only under favourable circum- 
stances that it can be seen with the 
naked eye. It is a remarkable fact 
that Copernicus never saw this 
planet, in consequence of the va- 
— arising from the mouth of the 

fistula, which generally concealed 


from his observations the region of 


the heavens near the horizon. The 
planet Venus, which revolves in a 
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much larger orbit, is on the contrary 
the most conspicuous object in the 
stellar vault, and is frequently 
visible for several weeks in suc- 
cession. When it is near its greatest 
elongation, this planet may even be 
seen distinctly with the naked eye. 
The following anecdote in connexion 
with this fact is related by Arago:— 

Bouvard has related to me that Gene- 
ral Bonaparte, upon repairing to the 
Luxembourg, when the Directory was 
about to give him a féte, was very much 
surprised at seeing the multitude col- 
lected in the Rue de Tournon pay more 
attention to the region of the heavens 
situate above the palace than to his per- 
son, or to the brilliant staff which accom- 
panied him. He enquired the cause, and 
learnt that these curious persons were ob- 
serving with astonishment, although it 
was noon, a star which they supposed to 
be that of the conqueror of Italy: an 
allusion to which the illustrious general 
did not seem indifferent when he re- 
marked the radiant body with his own 
piercing eyes. Thestar in question was 
no other than Venus, 


Cassini, and several astronomers 
of the last century, suspected from 
their observations that Venus is ac- 
companied bya satellite; but modern 
observers have been unable to verifi 
the existence of such a body. M. 
Arago has examined this question 
with his usual care, but he leaves 
the reader to form an opinion for 
himself on the subject. It is a 
curious fact that of the four planets 
of moderate dimensions whose orbits 
are comprised within the zone of the 
minor planets, the earth should 
seem to be the only one which is 
dignified with a satellite. 

fe may remark in conclusion, 
that the work, of the first volume of 
which we have thus attempted to 
give a brief description, is extremely 
well adapted for diffusing a know- 
ledge of astronomy among the large 
class of persons who have imbibed 
a taste for scieace, but are strangers 
to the technical language in which 
its grandtruths areusually shrouded. 
The editors have appended a 
series of foot-notes, which cannot 
fail to prove serviceable to the 
reader, either for illustrating the 
text or for rectifying some point in 
the history of the science. 
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POLITICAL RUMINATIONS. 


URING the late war we ven- 

tured to express three confident 
and decided opinions:—1. That it 
would not be of long duration; 2. 
That Sebastopol must fall; 3. That 
the Conferences at Vienna would 
prove a failure, but that negotiations 
for peace would shortly be resumed 
with a successful result. We do 
not recal these facts for the purpose 
of laying claim to any rare political 
sagacity, but rather to show that it 
is possible sometimes to speculate 
on human affairs with something 
like certainty. Our first opinion, 
then, was based upon the conviction 
that the combatants were not fairl 
matched. Russia, in a state of mili- 
tary preparation as complete as she 
could hope to attain, had to encoun- 
ter France equally prepared ; Eng- 
land was not so aaa ; Put, from her 
inexhaustible energy and resources, 
likely to be in the highest vigour at 
the moment when both her enemy 
and her ally were beginning to 
feel severely the pressure of war. 
Russia, single-handed, had to en- 
counter these redoubted allies under 
circumstances the most disadvan- 
tageous. One arm, her navy, was 
at once disabled ; she had to convey 
her troops and muniments of war 
over vasi inhospitable steppes, at a 
prodigious loss both of matériel and 
of men, while her antagonists had a 
safeyregular,and comparatively easy 
transport. It was impossible that 
a struggle carried on upon such 
conditions as these could be a pro- 
longed one. The only question, 
indeed, was whether the balance 
was likely to be redressed by the 
accession of any other belligerent. 
Prussia, a time-server as usual, was 
sure not to commit herself against 
the winning side. Austria was in 
fact the only Power whose policy 
might influence the fortune of the 
war. But Austria was in this 
dilemma :—on the one hand, to de- 
clare against the Western Allies 
was to lose her Italian provinces, 
and to risk the loss of Hungary ; 
on the other, Vienna itself lay open 
to the invasion of her powerful 
neighbour. Austria, therefore, had 
the weightiest reasons not only for 
maintaining a strict neutrality, but 
for exerting herself to put an early 


period to a war the flames of which 
might. ultimately reach her own 
territory, in spite of all her efforts 
to keep them aloof. While it was 
the fashion in this country to rail 
at the Cabinet of Vienna for not 
joining in a contest in the issue of 
which they had as great an interest 
as the Western Powers, we always 
maintained that they had a difficult 
ecard to play. The policy of that 
Court, unquestionably, was to put 
an end to the war; and though the 
negotiation at Vienna was prema- 
ture, we hardly doubted that peace 
would be brought about through the 
intervention of Austria. The course 
of events pointed to an early op- 
portunity of renewing these friendly 
offices. All relief to Sebastopol by 
sea being cut off, the fall of that place 
became only an affair of time; and 
looking to the enormous losses the 
Russians must sustain as the siege 
advanced, and the increasing diffi- 
culty of repairing them, it required 
little pro Tietio skill to hazard an 
opinion that the campaign of 1855 
would close the war. 

That event has now come to 

ass, and the only question is, 
Saas France and England obtained 
a result worthy of their alliance, 
and of the great object forwhichthey 
fought? England, conscious of 
power, and accustomed to the first 
place in arms, was emulous, if not 
jealous of her illustrious ally and 
rival. Though she had in the first 
campaign amply vindicated her old 
renown, she felt vexed and even 
humiliated by a series of reverses, 
the results o eee blunders and 
incapacity. But at the commence- 
ment of this year, all traces of such 
miscarriages had been removed. A 
splendid army, in high spirits and 
perfect condition, was encamped in 
the Crimea. A fleet, such as had 
never before been seen upon her 
waters, or perhaps upon any sea, 
was ready for any operation which 
could be undertaken in maritime 
warfare. And as England thus 
showed, ‘ all furnished, all in arms,’ 
awful in her strength, in her pride, 
and in her will, the spirits of her 
sons mounted high, and every man 
felt that we were on the eve of some 
achievement worthy of her name. 
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In these circumstances, the an- 
nouncement of peace was received 
with anexpression of disappointment 
and chagrin hardly repressed. We 
felt as if we had been done out of 
the honours which were our due. 
In this temper of the people, woe 
to the Minister who should have 
pledged the national faith to a treaty 
which failed in any particular to 
fulfil clearly and comprehensively 
the objects of the war. Never was 
the country in a fitter humour for 
rigorous criticism, and the best 
proof that can be adduced of the 
sufficiency of the peace is, that no 
fault has been found with it beyond 
the circle of the professed Opposi- 
tion. At first it was received with 
something like a sullen silence; but 
when it came to be examined, Eng- 
lish candour could not fail to admit 
that it fairly included the objects of 
the war. ‘Thenceforward the treaty 
began to grow in favour, and after 
the patriotic speech with which 
Lord Palmerston closed the debate 
on the Address, we may venture 
to say that the Peace has become 
positively popular. 

The unworthy attempt to convert 
the disaster of Kars toparty purposes 
has been attended with the signal 
discomfiture which it richly merited. 
The idea of putting up a trading 
Irish lawyer to prepare an indict- 
ment against the Government out of 
the materials afforded by the Kars 
Blue Book, was not eminently happy. 
The coarse Irish oratory of Mr. 
Whiteside, always grating to the 
fastidious ears of English gentlemen, 
might flatter the gross party passions 
of a section of the Opposition ; few, 
however, of Lord Derby’s followers 
were inclined to support a movement 
so ill-planned, and conducted under 
such auspices. But Mr. Whiteside 
had spent weeks in the construction 
of his lumbering oration, and so 
narrow is the intelligence of pro- 
vincial opposition, that this Dublin 
lawyer verily believed, as we are 
informed, that his speech was to 

ut the finishing stroke to Lord 
almerston’s Administration. In 


vain, therefore, did the wary chiefs . 


endeavour to withdraw from the 
false position into which they had 
been dragged. The Government 
compelled them to fight, and the 
result was such a victory as has 
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seldom been gained of late years in 
party conflict. 

We have ventured in former 
numbers to pronounce pretty boldly 
of the future fortunes of the war, 
and the events have justified our 
predictions. If we were to make a 
similar experiment with regard to 
the probable course of domestic 
politics for the next few years, we 
should speak much more diflidently. 
In fact, it must be apparent to those 
who have lately paid attention to 
public affairs, that the diminution of 
party spirit has greatly increased the 
difficulties of Government. While 
public opinion was divided on ques- 
tions of great interest—such as Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and Free Trade—public 
men had little else to do than to 
guide the strong impulses by which 
they were impelled. Imperial policy 
was in fact dictated out of doors, 
and the only responsibility which 
rested on iinislers of State or 
Leaders of Opposition, was faith- 
fully to represent, or at most to 
ao ate the fixed maxims of policy 
which they undertook to advocate. 
The fate of a Government in such 
times depends little on the legis- 
lative, or even administrative, abili- 
ties of its members, but mainly on 
the accident of its being supported 
by the winning side. it mattered 
not in 1830 how many blunders 
Lord John made in constructing his 
Reform Bill, for the country had de- 
termined that a Reform Bill should 
be passed. In 1850, Lord John 
might bring forward the most skil- 
fully devised measure, and the coun- 
try will treat it with utter indiffe- 
rence. In 1840, the Whigs propose 
a temperate and equitable adjust- 
ment of the corn question But the 
country not being ready for legisla- 
tion on the subject, allows this pro- 
ject to be branded as a scheme of 
spoliation, and its authors to be ex- 
pelled from power. Six years later 
the Conservative Ministers who suc- 
ceeded them surrendered the Corn 
question at discretion, amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Such is 
the character of free institutions. 
When a statesman is merely the 
agent of public opinion, the more 
recondite qualities of his sublime 
art are little developed; and thus it 
has happened that English states- 
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men have been distinguished by the 
secondary, but still rare endowment 
of administration. They are, in a 
word, not legislators, but adminis- 
trators. Thus, in the absence of 
any strong political passions out of 
doors, the peculiar defect of our con- 
stitution becomes manifest. If, per- 
chance, there should be a mind of 
original and creative power among 
our rulers, he would in vain propose 
his law to the calm and candid judg- 
ment of his countrymen. Unless the 
a happened to fall in with their 

umour, its wisdom and justice 
would be appreciated only by the 
chosen few. And if our statesman, 
in his generous zeal, should attempt 
to carry his measure through the 
British Parliament, he might in- 
deed gain a few empty compliments, 
or sneers half disguised, for his able 
and well-intentioned effort, but as 
to any practical result, especially if 
his scheme was one of great utility 
and importance, that would be out 
of the question. The ignorant and 
the foolish, who form the large ma- 
jority of a popular assembly, would 
not understand him. Even the 
sensible members would regard him 
with distrust as an innovator, and 
the practical men would content 
themselves with objecting that his 
measure was not ‘called for.’ Thus 
thwarted, unsupported, disheart- 
ened, he would have to encounter 
the horrors which attend indepen- 
dent attempts at legislation, thin 
and listless houses, the fag-end of 
the paper, and at last, a lingering 
death in Committee. 

While our parliamentary and po- 
pular system thus represses the 
talents of the legislator, loud com- 
plaints are made of the inefficiency 
of our public men, when an inter- 
regnum of public opinion seems to 
afford them an opportunity of taking 
the initiative in legislation. But if 
our observations on this subject are 
founded in fact, the country has 
no right to expect anything beyond 
mere humble and unambitious 
efforts at legislation during these 
periods of repose. Parliament, 
more especially since the great 
change eff ected in its constitution 
by the law of 1830, has been so ac- 
customed to obey the impulse com- 
municated from without, that it 
would hardly have energy to carry 
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out measures of importance origi- 
nating in its own body, and not ae- 
tively aided by public opinion. The 
House of Commons is, in fact, ra- 
pidly losing its authority, and ae- 
quiring the character of a delegate 
assembly. Whether this tendency 
is calculated to develope and ex- 
and popular institutions, or to put 
ree government in jeopardy, is a 
problem not easy to solve. Certain 
it is, if we are not much mistaken, 
the representative principle is tend- 
ing toward decay. The Govern- 
ment is sensibly affected by the 
same tendency. The people, im- 
patient of any control, have of late 
years raised the cry of ‘ centraliza- 
tion’ whenever the Imperial Admi- 
nistration shows any sign of vigour 
and vitality; the truth being that 
this clamour is coeval with the 
creation of those independent mu- 
nicipal institutions which were the 
earliest offsprings of the Reform 
Act. It is not the Imperial Govern- 
ment which is encroaching upon 
municipal independence, but the 
corporate bodies which are seekin 
to throw off the supervision an 
control of the Central Government, 
There can be no doubt, however, 
that the principle of delegation and 
that of representation are essentially 
different; and it is equally clear that 
the one is the principle of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and that the other 
is not. Representative institutions 
are the great invention of modern 
olity, and when adapted, as they 
oe been in this country, are better 
fitted than any other form of go- 
vernment to engage in the service 
of the nation those who are most 
eminent among its citizens for per- 
sonal as well as accidental qualifi- 
cations. Men of great social po- 
sition think it an addition to their 
consequence to sit in a senate 
where rank and wealth have ac- 
knowledged weight. Persons emi- 
nent for their abilities, eloquence, 
knowledge, and aptitude for affairs, 
find an ample field for a generous 
ambition in an assembly whose de- 
liberations they may influence. 
But if every individual act of the 
Legislature is to be guided or go- 
verned by the immediate inter- 
sition of the constituency, the 
ouse of Commons must necessarily 
become much less attractive, not 
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only to men of spirit and intelli- 
gence, but to the leading members 
of the landed and commercial 
classes which represent the great 
and permanent interests of the na- 
tion. 

With an extended suffrage, a free 
press, and the increased facilities 
which have of late years been 
afforded for the diffusion of poli- 
tical knowledge, the tendency to 
which we have adverted is perhaps 
inevitable; and assuredly we do 
not recommend a restriction of the 
suffrage or the re-imposition of 
taxes on newspapers as means of 
checking the evil. But we must 
notice two facts which are partly 
the cause and partly the conse- 
quence of the popular encroachment 
on the representative principle. 
The one is the want of self-con- 
fidence and firmness of purpose on 
the part of the Government; the 
other is the timidity of the repre- 
sentatives, and their adulation of 
the constituencies. The people can- 
not yield obedience unless they 
have confidence in their rulers; 
and it is manifest that they cannot 
have confidence in rulers who ap- 
pear to have no confidence in them- 
selves. It is equally plain that the 
constituency can have no respect 
for a representative who delights to 
tell them that they are wiser than 
himself or anybody else, and who 
considers it his highest preferment 
to receive and implicitly to obey 
their instructions. Now these we 
conceive to be two crying evils of 
the present day—that the Govern- 
ment is afraid of the House of 
Commons, and that the House of 
Commons is afraid of the con- 


stituencies. 
To explain our —. more 
particularly. Before the Reform 


Act, the Minister, by means of the 
nomination boroughs, could always 
reckon on a certain amount of sup- 

ort for whatever he might propose ; 

overnment thus acquired a sta- 
bility and authority highly con- 
ducive to its efficient action. Mem- 
bers, also, who did not sit for close 
boroughs generally obtained their 


seats either by family influence or - 


by money, and were therefore little 
concerned for the opinions of the 
electors. The system was a vicious 
one, and neither could nor ought to 
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be retained. But it had its advan- 
tages; and the strong sagacity of 
the Duke of Wellington foresaw 
the difficulties which have ensued, 
when, at the era of Reform, he 
asked his celebrated question, ‘ How 
is the King’s Government to be 
carried on?’ It can be carried on 
satisfactorily only when a man of 
decision and firmness is at the head 
of affairs. Such a man was Lord 
Grey ; such a man was Sir Robert 
Peel. The one could wield the 
democracy ; the other could main- 
tain a Conservative Government in 
a Reformed Parliament. Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord John Russell dis- 
played many of the qualities of the 
statesman, but each of them lacked 
the peculiar endowments of a ruler. 
The prudence, knowledge of the 
world, and good-humour of Lord 
Melbourne were admirably suited 
to guide the early years of « youthful 
sovereign; and if Queen Victoria 
had succeeded to an absolute sceptre, 
she could hardly have had a better 
Minister; but as a guide and 
director of the councils of a free 
people, Lord Melbourne had little 
or no qualification. Laissez faire 
was his motto; anything for a quiet 
life. But the times were unquiet ; 
public opinion, excited and unde- 
termined, wanted the moderating, 
judicious control of a master-hand. 

he consequence was, that politics, 
having acquired a vehement popular 
impulse, drifted wildly, and the first 
Whig-Radical Administration came 
to a miserable end. 

Lord John Russell would seem 
at first sight to possess the quality 
which we consider so essential to a 
Prime Minister in aneminent degree. 
But his fault is that he possesses 
too much self-confidence. Except- 
ing with regard to those measures 
which he must necessarily submit 
to the consideration of his official 
colleagues, he seldom or never takes 
counsel with any of his political 
friends, and he is in the habit of 
coming down to Parliament with a 
cool enunciation of opinions and 
pledges upon important questions of 
ow, which his fellow-ministers 

ear frequently with astonishment 
and consternation. But this over- 
weening confidence is seldom vindi- 
cated by opinions which are either 
opportune or well-considered; and 
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the result commonly is, that, instead 
of getting credit for decision of 
purpose, he is distrusted for his te- 
merity. Repeated failures have 
not in the least degree shaken his 
entire reliance on his own wisdom 
and discretion. His latest feat, the 
clumsy and almost ridiculous at- 
tempt to settle the education ques- 
tion, which was disposed of by the 
House of Commons in a very sum- 
mary manner, is no doubt regarded 
by him as a masterpiece of states- 
manship. 

We feel more difficulty in ex- 
pressing an opinion of the eminent 
person now at the head of affairs. 
The first half of Lord Palmerston’s 
long official life was passed under 
an old Tory Government, and under 
what we must call the old consti- 
tution of Parliament. During those 
twenty years he remained in sub- 
ordinate office, in comparative ob- 
security, and without ever being re- 
garded as the man who would one 
day rise to the first place. He 
never indeed appears to have 
thought of exerting himself until he 
was one day, to his surprise and dis- 
may, turned out of office for some 
trifling act of insubordination, by 
the Duke of Wellington. But his 
eloquence and address were made 
sufficiently conspicuous during the 
short interval that he remained in 
Opposition. He returned to office 
as a Cabinet Minister, charged with 
the direction of the foreign policy 
of the country. The prudence 
of his administration of Foreign 
Affairs may be disputed, but its 
vigour an ability are most re- 
markable. He held the seals of the 
Foreign Office on the whole for six- 
teen years, and was verging on 
seventy when he first undertook the 
department of domestic administra- 
tion. Itis admitted that Lord Palmer- 
ston did not readily adapt himself to 
the multifarious duties of the Home 
Secretary ; but even in that uncon- 
genial position he signalized the 
energy of his character by the 
eae and decisive measures which 

e took for the preservation of the 
public health. The Smoke Acts 
and the Burial Acts will be enduring 
monuments of his sagacity and 
vigour. 

On the whole, however, he was 
not suited for the Home Depart- 
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ment. An extensive knowledge of 
domestic legislation, a familiarity 
with legal, parochial, and rural 
affairs, are necessary for that branch 
of administration; and these were 
matters to which Lord Palmerston 
had not given much attention. 
When the war broke out there was 
one post to which the all but 
universal assent of the country 
named the noble lord as qualified 
beyond any other statesman. The 
Minister who had for a series of 
years maintained, with perhaps too 
much earnestness and vigour, the 
ascendancy of his country in diplo- 
matic disputes, would find ample 
scope for his energy in the prosecu- 
tion of a war. Accordingly, on the 
downfal of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment, which had long been im- 
patiently demanded with that very 
view, Lord Palmerston was by ac- 
clamation called to the head of 
affairs. Such sanguine anticipation 
as had been indulged was not likely 
to be altogether fulfilled, and for a 
time it seemed doubtful whether 
Lord Palmerston would rise to the 
difficulties of his position. That 
doubt, however, was soon dissipated. 
Measures were promptly taken to 
repair the negligence and improvi- 
dence which ye nearly destroyed 
an army upon which the sword of 
the enemy could make no impres- 
sion. The army itself was recruited 
to the utmost extent of the resources 
of the country. Foreign legions 
were taken into pay. The Sardinian 
alliance was formed, and thus 10,000 
fine efficient troops were added to 
our strength. The transport ser- 
vice, the commissariat service, were 
placed on a footing of complete 
efficiency. An Army Works corps 
was organized from the élite of our 
labouring people. An immense fleet 
of small craft was created, for the 
a of attacking the strongholds 
of Russia in the northern waters. 
Their quality was tested at Swea- 
borg; and though they were not 
destined to penetrate the shoals and 
shallows of the Gulf of Finland, 
there can be no doubt that the fact 
of their being ready for that service 
during the present year had great 
weight in determining the enemy to 
give up the struggle. A peace has 
consequently been concluded under 
circumstances tantalizing to the 
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British arms, for never was the 
naval and military power of Eng- 
land in a state of greater efficiency ; 
never were her resources so ample 
for carrying on a war. Never 
was the nerve of the country 
more firmly braced. Never was 
this country, or any country, in a 
better state of preparation for war 
and conquest, than at the commence- 
ment of the present year. Every- 
body anticipated the return of spring 
for some great and glorious feat of 
arms. Dis aliter visum. Lord Pal- 
merston has probably missed the 
opportunity of ending his long and 
brilliant career in a blaze of glory, 
comparable only to that which at- 
tended the close of Chatham’s first 
administration. Even as it is we 
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hear man , intent only upon 
ee See that the 
veteran Minister should retire from 
the stage on concluding a substantial 

ace. We think, on the contrary, 
that the noble lord acts more in the 
brave and unostentatious spirit of 
an English statesman, in retaining 
a post which is encompassed with 
new difficulties and dangers. Foreign 
war being concluded, we trust and 
believe for the lifetime of the present 
generation at least, we have now to 
to encounter civil strife; for our 
guidance through which firmness, 


.fortitude, and experience of affairs 


will be eminently needed. And for 
that reason we sincerely hope that 
Palmerston may yet be spared to 
the service of his country. 
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M. MONTALEMBERT, JOHN WILSON CROKER, AND 
JOHN MURRAY. 


To tHe Eprror or Frasrer’s Maaazinr. 


Sir,—A letter from Mr. Murray, of which I send a copy, appeared in 
the Atheneum of the 17th ult. It is as follows :— 


50, Albemarle Street, May ro. 
In an article of the May number of Fraser's Magazine upon the translation of 
Montalembert’s work on England (for which I, as publisher, am to a certain extent 
responsible), the writer makes a series of charges of ‘fraud,’ ‘ perfidy,’ ‘ falsehood,’ 
&c., upon the ground of certain wilful omissions and suppressions which he asserts 
to have been made in the English translation. I feel called upon to state that these 
charges are utterly false—for this good reason, that the passages alleged to have 
been suppressed, including ‘ one whole chapter,’ did not exist in M. Montalembert’s 
work before the third edition, which was not published in Paris until April, whereas 
the English translation was published by me in London on the 20th of March last. 
The English translation was made from the first and second editions of the French 
as long ago as February last ; consequently all the scurrilous insinuations of /raser’s 
as to the political and other motives for the omissions fall to the ground. I have 
carefully collated the third edition with that used in the translation, and I assert 
that there is no omission but one, and that accidental, of an unimportant note at 
page 178. It may be supposed that the writer of the article in /’raser may have 
erred through ignorance; but what will you say when J tell you that he was aware 
of the existence of variations in the different editions, as he states in a note at 
page 582 of one chapter on Hereditary Peerage, ‘it is but fair to say it only 
appeared in the third edition!’ May I not justly apply to him one of his own sen- 
tences, which I have proved to have no application, as he wrote it, ‘ anything more 
dishonest than this is not to be found in literary history? JoHN Murray. 
On reading this letter, I addressed the following communication to the 
editor of the Atheneum on Thursday the 22nd ult :— 


To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ ATHENEUM.’ 
22nd May, 1856. 

Sir,—Mr. Murray states in his letter that my charges of wilful 
omission and suppression in reference to the translation of M. de Mon- 
talembert’s work are utterly false, for this good reason, that the passages 
suppressed did not exist before the publication of the third edition of that 
work. 

Now, I assert that they did exist in the second edition, which was the 
one I used in examining the so-called translation. 

Any one may satisfy himself on this point by referring to pages 173, 
178, 195, 200, 201,* 282, and 283 of the second French edition, which I 
have left marked at Messrs. Parker’s, the publishers. 

The chapter of which I more specifically charge the omission— 
‘O'Connell and the House of Lords’—is the tenth in the second French 
edition. In the so-called English version, Chapter X. is headed ‘ The 
Public Schools and the Universities ;? and the numbers of all the subse- 
quent chapters are wilfully altered to cover this misfeasance. I will not 
utter a word of comment, but leave the facts to the public, thanking 
Mr. Murray for having more fully demonstrated a ease which I had well 
enough proved in Fraser’s Magazine. 

I trust to your justice to insert these few lines, remaining 

Your obedient servant, 
Tue REVIEWER OF THE TRANSLATION 
IN ‘ Fraser’s Macazine.’ 


In addition to this, I would merely remark that my paper (as you are 
well aware), contained, as originally written, three more pages of errors, 
additions, and mistranslations, which I cancelled to bring it within the 
assigned limit of twenty pages. I may enter into this and much new 
matter if the question be reopened in the Quarterly by a certain 
ingenuous and well-known hand. But as the garbler, suppressor, and 

* In the hurry of copying my letter, two additional suppressions of twenty-five 

were not specified, existing at pp. 206 and 207 of the second French edition. 
—See Fraser’s Magazine, p. 582. 
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mistranslator does not come forth to defend his malfeasance and mis- 
feasance, but puts forward a subordinate agent, it does not become me to 
bandy abuse with his publisher, whom till to-day I considered the victim 
and the dupe of a dishonest literary malefactor. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tue Revizrwer or MonTaLEMBERT AND HIS TRANSLATOR 
IN Frasgr’s MaGazine. 
24th May. 


[We leave it to our readers, in the fullest confidence, to form their 
opinion of the truth or falsehood on either side, after having fairly 
examined the evidence. But we deem it right to add our own assertion to 
that of the Reviewer as to the total omission of a whole chapter, and the 
alteration of the numbers of all that follow in the translation published by 
Mr. Murray. The chapter in question is the tenth. It occupies from 
p. 141 to pp. 152—3 in the second French edition, and is headed O’ Connell 
et la Chambre des Lords. Not one line of it is given in the professed 
translation, nor is any explanation or apology offered for its omission. 
In order to render this assertion clear and distinct, we here give the Table of 
Contents of the French Second Edition side by side with the Table of 
Contents of the professed Translation—Ep. or Frasrr’s Macazine.] 
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(Professed Authorized Translation pub- 
lished by John Murray.) 
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* A gross mis-translation. It ought to be ‘State of the Question,’ or ‘ State- 
ment of the Case.’ See Fraser's Magazine for May, p. 578. 
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